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EARLY ESSAYS 
COMMON SENSE 
THE AMERICAN CRISIS 


A SERIOUS THOUGHT 


THOMAS PAINE, newly 

arrived in America, with 
letters of introduction from Ben- 
jamin Franklin, found a land up- 
set by dissatisfaction with oppres- 
sive government. The imposi- 
tions of Great Britain had not 
yet created a rupture with the 
mother-country, but the people 
were sore with a sense of oppres- 
sion. Britain was trying, among 
other things, to foster her slave 
trade in the colonies. British 
troops were here to enforce Brit- 
tain’s demands, and this added 
immeasurably to the irritation of 
spots already sore. There were 
meetings of protest, and petitions 
to the hing, all of which were 
ineffectual. Separation was a 
subject as yet unconsidered by 
the colonists—far less American 
Independence. 

But in the ‘Pennsylvania 
Journal” of October 18, 1775, 
appeared this anonymous article 
by Thomas Paine, protesting 
against the barbarity of negro 
slavery, which included the pro- 
posal of a separation of America 
and Britain, and the very first 
suggestion of Independence. 


(D|HEN I reflect on the 
“4 horrid cruelties exer- 
cised by Britain in the 
East Indies—How thou- 
sands perished by arti- 
ficial famine—How reli- 
gion and every manly 
principle of honor and 
honesty were sacrificed 
to luxury and pride— 
When I read of the 
wretched natives being 
blown away, for no other 
crime than _ because, 
sickened with the miser- 
able scene, they refused to 
fight—When I reflect on 
these and a thousand in- 
stances of similar bar- 
barity, I firmly believe 
that the Almighty, in 


compassion to mankind, will curtail the power of 


Britain. 


And when I reflect on the use she has made 


of the discovery ‘of this new world—that the little 
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paltry dignity of earthly kings has been set up in 
preference to the great cause of the King of kings— 
That instead of Christian examples to the Indians, 
she has basely tampered with their passions, imposed 
on their ignorance, and made them tools of treachery 
and murder—And when to these and many other 
melancholy reflections I add this sad remark, that ever 
since the discovery of America she has employed 
herself in the most horrid of all traffics, that of human 
flesh, unknown to the most savage nations, has yearly 
(without provocation and in cold blood) ravaged the 
hapless shores of Africa, robbing it of its unoffending 
inhabitants to cultivate her stolen dominions in the 
West—When I reflect on these, I hesitate not for a 
moment to believe that the Almighty will finally 
separate America from Britain. Call it independence 
or what you will, if it is the cause of God and humanity 
it will go on. 

And when the Almighty shall have blest us, and 
made us a people dependent only upon Him, then 
may our first gratitude be shown by an act of continen- 
tal legislation, which shall put a stop to the impor- 
tation of negroes for sale, soften the hard fate of 
those already here, and in time procure their 
freedom. 

HuMaNus. 


AFRICAN SLAVERY IN AMERICA 


THe negro race, not merely 
in America, but the world 
over, is greatly indebted to 
Thomas Paine, although only a 
very few negroes are acquainted 
with this fact. Paine was ever 
the defender of the negro, and 
his first essay, written toward the 
close of 1774, soon after his ar- 
rival in America (November 
30), was this dissertation on 
“African Slavery in America,” 
which was published in the 
“Pennsylvania Journal,’ March 
8, 1775. Other articles by Paine 
preceded it in date of publication, 
but none was written before the 
slavery article. Writers had told 
about the cruelties and abomina- 
lions of negro bondage, but 
Paine was the first to propose its 
abolition. To Paine therefore 
belongs the honor of being the 
pioneer American abolitionist. 
Had Paine’s advice been heeded 
(eighty-eight years before Lin- 
coln’s emancipation proclama- 
tion), the American Civil War, 
with its toll of a half-million 
lives, might have been averted. 


@O AMERICANS: 
si” That some desperate 
wretches should be will- 
ing to steal and enslave 
men by violence and mur- 
der for gain, is rather 
lamentable than strange. 
But that many civilized, 
nay, Christianized people 
should approve, and be 
concerned in the savage 
practice, is surprising; 
and still persist, though 
it has 
proved contrary to the 


been so_ often 
light of nature, to every 
principle of justice and 
humanity, and even good 
policy, by a succession of 


eminent men, and several late publications. 

Our traders in men (an unnatural commodity!) 
must know the wickedness of that Slave-Trade, if 
they attend to reasoning, or the dictates of their own 
hearts; and such as shun and stiffle all these, wilfully 
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sacrifice conscience, and the character of integrity 
to that golden idol. 

The managers of that trade themselves, and others, 
testify, that many of these African nations inhabit 
fertile countries, are industrious farmers, enjoy 
plenty, and lived quietly, averse to war, before the 
Europeans debauched them with liquors, and bribing 
them against one another; and that these inoffensive 
people are brought into slavery, by stealing them, 
tempting kings to sell subjects, which they can have 
no right to do, and hiring one tribe to war against 
another, in order to catch prisoners. By such wicked 
and inhuman ways the English are said to enslave 
towards one hundred thousand yearly; of which 
thirty thousand are supposed to die by barbarous 
treatment in the first year; besides all that are slain 
in the unnatural wars excited to take them. So much 
innocent blood have the managers and supporters of 
this inhuman trade to answer for to the common Lord 
of all! 

Many of these were not prisoners of war, and 
redeemed from savage conquerors, as some plead; 
and they who were such prisoners, the English, who 
promote the war for that very end, are the guilty 
authors of their being so; and if they were redeemed, 
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as is alleged, they would owe nothing to the redeemer 
but what he paid for them. 

They show as little reason as conscience who put 
the matter by with saying—‘“‘Men, in some cases, are 
lawfully made slaves, and why may not these?” So 
men, in some cases, are lawfully put to death, de- 
prived of their goods, without their consent; may any 
man, therefore, be treated so, without any conviction 
of desert? Nor is this plea mended by adding— 
“They are set forth to us as slaves, and we buy them 
without farther inquiry, let the sellers see to it.” 
Such men may as well join with a known band of 
robbers, buy their ill-got goods, and help on the 
trade; ignorance is no more pleadable in one case 
than the other; the sellers plainly own how they ob- 
tain them. But none can lawfully buy without evi- 
dence that they are not concurring with men-stealers; 
and as the true owner has a right to reclaim his goods 
that were stolen, and sold; so the slave, who is proper 
owner of his freedom, has a right to reclaim it, how- 
ever often sold. 

Most shocking of all is alleging the sacred scrip- 
tures to favor this wicked practice. One would have 
thought none but infidel cavillers would endeavor to 
make them appear contrary to the plain dictates of 
natural light, and conscience, in a matter of common 
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justice and humanity; which they cannot be. Such 
worthy men, as referred to before, judged otherways; 
Mr. Baxter declared, the slave-traders should be 
called devils, rather than Christians; and that it is a 
heinous crime to buy them. But some say, “‘the prac- 
tice was permitted to the Jews.” To which may be 
replied. 

1. The example of the Jews, in many things, 
may not be imitated by us; they had not only orders 
to cut off several nations altogether, but if they were 
obliged to war with others, and conquered them, to 
cut off every male; they were suffered to use polyg- 
amy and divorces, and other things utterly unlawful 
to us under clearer light. 

2. The plea is, in a great measure, false; they 
had no permission to catch and enslave people who 
never injured them. 

3. Such arguments ill become us, since the time 
of reformation came, under gospel light. All dis- 
tinctions of nations, and privileges of one above 
others, are ceased; Christians are taught to account 
all men their neighbors; and love their neighbors as 
themselves; and do to all men as they would be done 
by; to do good to all men; and man-stealing is ranked 
with enormous crimes. Is the barbarous enslaving 
our inoffensive neighbors, and treating them like wild 
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beasts subdued by force, reconcilable with all these 
divine precepts? Is this doing to them as we would 
desire they should do to us? If they could carry off 
and enslave some thousands of us, would we think 
it just ?—One would almost wish they could for once; 
it might convince more than reason, or the bible. 

As much in vain, perhaps, will they search ancient 
history for examples of the modern slave-trade. Too 
many nations enslaved the prisoners they took in war. 
But to go to nations with whom there is no war, who 
have no way provoked, without farther design of con- 
quest, purely to catch inoffensive people, like wild 
beasts, for slaves, is an height of outrage against 
humanity and justice, that seems left by heathen na- 
tions to be practised by pretended Christians. How 
shameful are all attempts to color and excuse it! 

As these people are not convicted of forfeiting 
freedom, they have still a natural, perfect right to it; 
and the governments whenever they come should, in 
justice set them free, and punish those who hold 
them in slavery. 

So monstrous is the making and keeping them 
slaves at all, abstracted from the barbarous usage 
they suffer, and the many evils attending the practice; 
as selling husbands away from wives, children from 
parents, and from each other, in violation of sacred 
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and natural ties; and opening the way for adulteries, 
incests, and many shocking consequences, for all of 
which the guilty masters must answer to the final 
Judge. 

If the slavery of the parents be unjust, much more 
is their children’s; if the parents were justly slaves, 
yet the children are born free; this is the natural, 
perfect right of all mankind; they are nothing but a 
just recompense to those who bring them up: And 
as much less is commonly spent on them than others, 
they have a right, in justice, to be proportionably 
sooner free. 

Certainly one may, with as much reason and 
decency, plead for murder, robbery, lewdness, and 
barbarity, as for this practice. They are not more 
contrary to the natural dictates of conscience, and 
feelings of humanity; nay, they are all compre- 
hended in it. 

But the chief design of this paper is not to disprove 
it, which many have sufficiently done; but to entreat 
Americans to consider. 

1. With that consistency, or decency they com- 
plain so loudly of attempts to enslave them. while 
they hold so many hundred thousands in slavery; and 
annually enslave many thousands more, without any 
pretence of authority, or claim upon them? 
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2. How just, how suitable to our crime is the 
punishment with which providence threatens us? We 
have enslaved multitudes, and shed much innocent 
blood in doing it; and now are threatened with the 
same. And while other evils are confessed, and be- 
wailed, why not this especially, and publicly; than 
which no other vice, if all others, has brought so much 
guilt on the land? 

3. Whether, then, all ought not immediately to 
discontinue and renounce it, with grief and abhor- 
rence? Should not every society bear testimony 
against it, and account obstinate persisters in it bad 
men, enemies to their country, and exclude them 
from fellowship; as they often do for much lesser 
faults? 

4, The great question may be—What should be 
done with those who are enslaved already? To turn 
the old and infirm free, would be injustice and 
cruelty; they who enjoyed the labors of their better 
days should keep, and treat them humanely. As to 
the rest, let prudent men, with the assistance of 
legislatures, determine what is practicable for 
masters, and best for them. Perhaps some could give 
them lands upon reasonable rent, some, employing 
them in their labor still, might give them some rea- 
sonable allowances for it; so as all may have some 
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property, and fruits of their labors at their own dis- 
posal, and be encouraged to industry; the family may — 
live together, and enjoy the natural satisfaction of 
exercising relative affections and duties, with civil 
protection, and other advantages, like fellow men. 
Perhaps they might sometime form useful barrier 
settlements on the frontiers. Thus they may become 
interested in the public welfare, and assist in promot- 
ing it; instead of being dangerous, as now they are, 
should any enemy promise them a better condition. 

5. The past treatment of Africans must naturally 
fill them with abhorrence of Christians; lead them to 
think our religion would make them more inhuman 
savages, if they embraced it; thus the gain of that 
trade has been pursued in opposition to the Re- 
deemer’s cause, and the happiness of men. Are we 
not, therefore, bound in duty to him and to them to 
repair these injuries, as far as possible, by taking 
some proper measures to instruct, not only the slaves 
here, but the Africans in their own countries? Primi- 
tive Christians labored always to spread their divine 
religion; and this is equally our duty while there is 
an heathen nation. But what singular obligations are 
we under to these injured people! 

These are the sentiments of 

Justice anp Humanity. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN GENERAL WOLFE AND 
GENERAL GAGE IN A WOOD NEAR BOSTON. 


THe imaginary dialogue be- 

tween Thomas Gage, the 
last British Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and the shade of the 
British General, James Wolfe, 
who fell in the attack on Quebec, 
September 13, 1759, was one of 
the earliest of Paine’s writings in 
America. It was published in 
the ‘‘Pennsylvania Journal,” 
January 4, 1775, more than one 
year before the appearance of 
“Common Sense,’’ Paine’s clar- 
ion call for absolute independence 
from Great Britain. This dia- 
logue contains nicely calculated 
thrusts at the British Ministry and 
Parliament, and is distinctly a 
dissertation of protest. It con- 
tains satire, at times keenly caus- 
tic, but always well-tempered and 
logical. Gage will be long re- 
membered by Americans as the 
governor who, instructed to seize 
and punish Samuel Adams, John 
Hancock and Joseph Warren, 
not merely failed to carry out 
the British royal command, but 
dared not do it. After the 
American victory at the battle 
of Bunker Hill, General Gage 
was succeeded by General Howe. 


@{|EN. WOLFE. Wel- 
YZ! come my old friend 
to this retreat. 

Gen. Gace. Iam glad 
to see you my dear Mr. 
Wolfe, but what has 
brought you back again 
to this world? 

Gen. Wore. I am 
sent by a group of British 
heroes to remonstrate 
with you upon your er- 
rand to this place. You 
are come upon a business 
unworthy a British 
soldier, and a freeman. 
You have come here to 
deprive your fellow sub- 
jects of their liberty. 

Gen. Gace. God for- 


bid! I am come here to 


execute the orders of my sovereign,—a prince of un- 
bounded wisdom and goodness, and who aims at no 


11 
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higher honor than that of being the king of a free 
people. 

Gen. WoLFE. Strange language from a British 
soldier! I honor the crown of Great-Britain as an 
essential part of her excellent constitution. I served 
a sovereign to whom the impartial voice of posterity 
has ascribed the justice of the man as well as the 
magnanimity of a king, and yet such was the free 
spirit of the troops under my command, that I could 
never animate them with a proper martial spirit with- 
out setting before them the glorious objects, of their 
king and their COUNTRY. 

Gen. Gace. The orders of my sovereign have been 
sanctified by the Parliament of Great-Britain. All 
the wisdom and liberty of the whole empire are col- 
lected in that august assembly. My troops therefore 
cannot want the same glorious motives which ani- 
mated yours, in the present expedition. They will 
fight for their country as well as their king. 

Gen. WoLFE. The wisest assemblies of men are 
as liable as individuals to corruption and error. The 
greatest ravages which have ever been committed 
upon the liberty and happiness of mankind have been 
by weak and corrupted republics. The American 
colonies are entitled to all the privileges of British 
subjects. Equality of liberty is the glory of every 
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Briton. He does not forfeit it by crossing the ocean. 
He carries it with him into the most distant parts of 
the world, because he carries with him the immutable 
laws of nature. A Briton or an American ceases to 
be a British subject when he ceases to be governed 
by rulers chosen or approved of by himself. This is 
the essence of liberty and of the British constitution. 

Gen. GacE. The inhabitants of the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, have not only thrown off the 
jurisdiction of the British Parliament, but they are 
disaffected to the British crown. They cannot even 
bear with that small share of regal power and gran- 
deur which have been delegated to the governors of 
this province. They traduced Sir Francis Bernard, 
and petitioned the king to remove Mr. Hutchinson 
from the seat of government. But their opposition to 
my administration has arisen to open rebellion. They 
have refused to obey my proclamations. They have 
assembled and entered into associations to eat no 
mutton and to wear clothes manufactured in this 
country,—they have even provided themselves with 
arms and ammunition, and have acquired a complete 
knowledge of the military exercises, in direct opposi- 
tion to my proclamations. 

Gen. WoLFE. The inhabitants of Massachusetts 
Bay were once a brave and loyal people. If they 
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are disaffected to his present Majesty, it is because 
his ministers have sent counterfeit impressions of his 
royal virtues to govern them. Bernard and Hutchin- 
son must have been a composition of all the base and 
wicked qualities in human nature to have diminished 
the loyalty of those illustrious subjects, or weakened 
their devotion to every part of the British constitution. 
—TI must add here that the late proceedings of the 
British Parliament towards the American colonists 
have reached the British heroes in Elysium, and have 
produced a suspension of their happiness. The Que- 
bec Bill in a particular manner has roused their re- 
sentment. It was once the glory of Englishmen to 
draw the sword only in defence of liberty and the Prot- 
estant religion, or to extend the blessings of both to 
their unhappy neighbors. These godlike motives 
reconciled me to all the hardships of that campaign 
which ended in the reduction of Canada. These god- 
like motives likewise reconciled me to the horror I 
felt in being obliged to shed the blood of those brave 
Frenchmen, who opposed me on the plains of Abra- 
ham. I rejoiced less in the hour of my death, in the 
honor of my victory, than in the glory of having com- 
municated to an inslaved people the glorious privi- 
leges of an English constitution. While my fellow 
soldiers hailed me as their conqueror, I exulted only 
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in being their DELIVERER. But popery and French 
laws in Canada are but a part of that system of despo- 
tism, which has been prepared for the colonies. The 
edicts of the British Parliament (for they want the 
sanction of British laws) which relate to the province 
of Massachusetts Bay are big with destruction to the 
whole British Empire. I come therefore in the name 
of Blakeney—Cumberland—Granby—and an illus- 
trious band of English heroes to whom the glory of 
Old England is still dear, to beg you to have no hand 
in the execution of them. Remember, Sir, you are a 
man as well as a soldier. You did not give up your 
privileges as a citizen when you put on your sword. 
British soldiers are not machines, to be animated only 
with the voice of a minister of State. They disdain 
those ideas of submission which preclude them from 
the liberty of thinking for themselves, and degrade 
them to an equality with a war horse, or an elephant. 
If you value the sweets of peace and liberty,—if you 
have any regard to the glory of the British name, and 
if you prefer the society of Grecian, Roman, and 
British heroes in the world of spirits, to the company 
of Jeffries, Kirk, and other royal executioners, [ con- 
jure you immediately to resign your commission. 
Assign the above reasons to your sovereign for your 
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conduct, and you will have the sole glory of perform- 
ing an action which would do honor to an angel. You 
will restore perpetual harmony between Britain and 
her colonies. 


THE MAGAZINE IN AMERICA 


H4 VING made the acquaint- 

ance of Benjamin Franklin 
in London and secured letters of 
introduction from him, Thomas 
Paine came to America a few 
months before the Batile of Lex- 
ington, which was fought in 
April, 1775. In Philadelphia 
he met Robert Aitkin, a book- 
seller, who was starting the 
“Pennsylvania Magazine,” and 
who made Paine its editor at a 
salary of fifty pounds sterling a 
year. This was his introductory 
article in the first number of the 
magazine, dated January 24, 
1775. Anonymously and under 
various signatures, Paine con- 
tributed regularly to the magazine 
for eighteen months, and “gave it 
a sudden currency which few 
works of the kind have since had 
in our country.” 

Following this article are sev- 
eral others which are character- 
istic of his style of writing at that 
period—a style which was soon 
to formulate itself in Paine’s first 
great work, ‘‘Common Sense.” 


LIN a country whose 
M4 reigning character is 
the love of science, it is 
somewhat strange that the 
channels of communica- 
tion should continue so 
narrow and limited. The 
weekly papers are at pres- 
ent the only vehicles of 
public information. Con- 
venience and necessity 
prove that the opportuni- 
ties of acquiring and com- 
municating knowledge 
ought always to enlarge 
with the circle of popula- 
tion. America has now 
outgrown the state of in- 
fancy; her strength and 


commerce make large advances to manhood; and 
science in all its branches has not only blossomed, but 
even ripened on the soil. The cottages as it were of 
yesterday have grown to villages, and the villages to 
cities; and while proud antiquity, like a skeleton in 
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rags, parades the streets of other nations, their genius, 
as if sickened and disgusted with the phantom, comes 
hither for recovery. 

The present enlarged and improved state of things 
gives every encouragement which the editor of a new 
magazine can reasonably hope for. The failure of 
former ones cannot be drawn as a parallel now. 
Change of times adds propriety to new measures. In 
the early days of colonization, when a whisper was 
almost sufficient to have negotiated all our internal 
concerns, the publishing even of a newspaper would 
have been premature. Those times are past; and 
population has established both their use and their 
credit. But their plan being almost wholly devoted 
to news and commerce, affords but a scanty residence 
to the Muses. Their path lies wide of the field of 
science, and has left a rich and unexplored region for 
new adventurers. 

It has always been the opinion of the learned and 
curious, that a magazine, when properly conducted, is 
the nursery of genius; and by constantly accumulat- 
ing new matter, becomes a kind of market for wit and 
utility. The opportunities which it affords to men 
of abilities to communicate their studies, kindle up a 
spirit of invention and emulation. An unexercised 
genius soon contracts a kind of mossiness, which not 
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only checks its growth, but abates its natural vigor. 
Like an untenanted house it falls into decay, and fre- 
quently ruins the possessor. 

The British magazines, at their commencement, 
were the repositories of ingenuity. They are now 
the retailers of tale and nonsense. From elegance 
they sunk to simplicity, from simplicity to folly, and 
from folly to vuluptuousness. The Gentleman’s, the 
London, and the Universal, Magazines, bear yet some 
marks of their originality; but the Town and Country, 
the Covent-Garden, and the Westminster, are no 
better than incentives to profligacy and dissipation. 
They have added to the dissolution of manners, and 
supported Venus against the Muses. 

America yet inherits a large portion of her first- 
imported virtue. Degeneracy is here almost a useless 
word. Those who are conversant with Europe would 
be tempted to believe that even the air of the Atlantic 
disagrees with the constitution of foreign vices; if 
they survive the voyage, they either expire on their 
arrival, or linger away in an incurable consumption. 
There is a happy something in the climate of America, 
which disarms them of all their power both of infec- 
tion and attraction. 

But while we give no encouragement to the impor- 
tation of foreign vices, we ought to be equally as care- 
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ful not to create any. A vice begotten might be worse 
than a vice imported. The latter, depending on favor, 
would be a sycophant; the other, by pride of birth, 
would be a tyrant: to the one we should be dupes, 
to the other slaves. 

There is nothing which obtains so general an influ- 
ence over the manners and morals of a people as the 
Press; from that, as from a fountain, the streams of 
vice or virtue are poured forth over a country. And 
of all publications, none are more calculated to im- 
prove or infect than a periodical one. All others 
have their rise and their exit; but this renews the 
pursuit. If it has an evil tendency, it debauches by 
the power of repetition; if a good one, it obtains favor 
by the gracefulness of soliciting it. Like a lover, it 
woos its mistress with unabated ardor, nor gives up 
the pursuit without a conquest. 

The two capital supports of a magazine are utility 
and entertainment. ‘The first is a boundless path, 
the other an endless spring. To suppose that arts and 
sciences are exhausted subjects, is doing them a kind 
of dishonor. The divine mechanism of creation re- 
proves such folly, and shows us by comparison, the 
imperfection of our most refined inventions. I cannot 
believe that this species of vanity is peculiar to the 
present age only. I have no doubt but that it existed 
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before the flood, and even in the wildest ages of an- 
tiquity. ’Tis folly we have inherited, not created; and 
the discoveries which every day produces, have 
greatly contributed to dispossess us of it. Improve- 
ment and the world will expire together: And till that 
period arrives, we may plunder the mine, but can 
never exhaust it! That “We have found out every- 
thing,’ has been the motto of every age. Let our 
ideas travel a little into antiquity, and we shall find 
larger portions of it than now; and so unwilling were 
our ancestors to descend from this mountain of per- 
fection, that when any new discovery exceeded the 
common standard, the discoverer was believed to be 
in alliance with the devil. It was not the ignorance of 
the age only, but the vanity of it, which rendered it 
dangerous to be ingenious. The man who first 
planned and erected a tenable hut, with a hole for 
the smoke to pass, and the light to enter, was perhaps 
called an able architect, but he who first improved it 
with a chimney, could be no less than a prodigy; yet 
had the same man been so unfortunate as to have 
embellished it with glass windows, he might probably 
have been burnt for a magician. Our fancies would 
be highly diverted could we look back, and behold a 
circle of original Indians haranguing on the sublime 
perfection of the age: Yet ’tis not impossible but 
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future times may exceed us almost as much as we have 
exceeded them. 

I would wish to extirpate the least remains of this 
impolitic vanity. It has a direct tendency to unbrace 
the nerves of invention, and is peculiarly hurtful to 
young colonies. A magazine can never want matter 
in America, if the inhabitants will do justice to their 
own abilities. Agriculture and manufactures owe 
much of their improvement in England, to hints first 
thrown out in some of their magazines. Gentlemen 
whose abilities enabled them to make experiments, 
frequently chose that method of communication, on 
account of its convenience. And why should not the 
same spirit operate in America? I have no doubt of 
seeing, in a little time, an American magazine full of 
more useful matter than I ever saw an English one: 
Because we are not exceeded in abilities, have a more 
extensive field for enquiry; and, whatever may be 
our political state, Our happiness will always depend 
upon ourselves. 

Something useful will always arise from exercising 
the invention, though perhaps, like the witch of En- 
dor, we shall raise up a being we did not expect. We 
owe many of our noblest discoveries more to accident 
than wisdom. In quest of a pebble we have found a 
diamond, and returned enriched with the treasure. 
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Such happy accidents give additional encouragement 
to the making experiments; and the convenience 
which a magazine affords of collecting and conveying 
them to the public, enhances their utility. Where 
this opportunity is wanting, many little inventions, 
the forerunners of improvement, are suffered to 
expire on the spot that produced them; and, as an 
elegant writer beautifully expresses on another 
occasion, 


“They waste their sweetness on the desert air.”—Gray. 


In matters of humor and entertainment there can 
be no reason to apprehend a deficiency. Wit is 
naturally a volunteer, delights in action, and under 
proper discipline is capable of great execution. ”Tis 
a perfect master in the art of bush-fighting; and 
though it attacks with more subtility than science, 
has often defeated a whole regiment of heavy artillery. 
Though I have rather exceeded the line of gravity in 
this description of wit, I am unwilling to dismiss it 
without being a little more serious. ’Tis a qualifica- 
tion which, like the passions, has a natural wildness 
that requires governing. Left to itself, it soon over- 
flows its banks, mixes with common filth, and brings 
disrepute on the fountain. We have many valuable 
springs of it in America, which at present run purer 
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streams, than the generality of it in other countries. 
In France and Italy, ’tis froth highly fomented; in 
England it has much of the same spirit, but rather a 
browner complexion. European wit is one of the 
worst articles we can import. It has an intoxicating 
power with it, which debauches the very vitals of 
chastity, and gives a false coloring to every thing it 
censures or defends. We soon grow fatigued with 
the excess, and withdraw like gluttons sickened with 
intemperance. On the contrary, how happily are the 
sallies of innocent humor calculated to amuse and 
sweeten the vacancy of business! We enjoy the harm- 
less luxury without surfeiting, and strengthen the 
spirits by relaxing them. 

The Press has not only a great influence over our 
manners and morals, but contributes largely to our 
pleasures; and a magazine when properly enriched, 
is very conveniently calculated for this purpose. 
Voluminous works weary the patience, but here we 
are invited by conciseness and variety. As I have 
formerly received much pleasure from perusing these 
kind of publications, I wish the present success; and 
have no doubt of seeing a proper diversity blended so 
agreeably together, as to furnish out an Olio worthy 
of the company for whom it is designed. 
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I consider a magazine as a kind of bee-hive, which 
both allures the swarm, and provides room to store 
their sweets. Its division into cells, gives every bee 
a province of its own; and though they all produce 
honey, yet perhaps they differ in their taste for 
flowers, and extract with greater dexterity from one 
than from another. Thus, we are not all Philos- 
ophers, all Artists, nor all Poets. 
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“The real value of a thing, 
Is as much money as ’twill bring.” 


the possession of the Philadelphia Library Com- 
643 pany is a cabinet of fossils,* with several speci- 
mens of earth, clay, sand, etc., with some account of 
each, and where brought from. 

I have always considered these kinds of researches 
as productive of many advantages, and in a new 


* Tn the catalogue it is called a collection of American fossils, 
etc., but a considerable part of them are foreign ones. I presume 
that the collector, in order to judge the better of such as he might 
discover here, made first a collection of such foreign ones whose 
values were known, in order to compare by: as his design seems 
rather bent towards discovering the treasures of America than 
merely to make a collection.—Author. 
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country they are particularly so. As subjects for 
speculation, they afford entertainment to the curious; 
but as objects of utility they merit a closer attention. 
The same materials which delight the fossilist, enrich 
the manufacturer and the merchant. While the one 
is scientifically examining their structure and com- 
position, the others, by industry and commerce, are 
transmuting them to gold. Possessed of the power of 
pleasing, they gratify on both sides; the one contem- 
plates their natural beauties in the cabinet, the others, 
their re-created ones in the coffer. 

’Tis by the researches of the virtuoso that the hid- 
den parts of the earth are brought to light, and from 
his discoveries of its qualities, the potter, the glass- 
maker, and numerous other artists, are enabled to 
furnish us with their productions. Artists considered 
merely as such, would have made but a slender prog- 
ress, had they not been led on by the enterprising 
spirit of the curious. I am unwilling to dismiss this 
remark without entering my protest against that un- 
kind, ungrateful, and impolitic custom of ridiculing 
unsuccessful experiments. And of informing those 
unwise or overwise pasquinaders, that half the felici- 
ties they enjoy sprung originally from generous 
curiosity. 
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Were a man to propose or set out to bore his lands 
as a carpenter does a board, he might probably bring 
on himself a shower of witticisms; and tho’ he could 
not be jested at for building castles in the air, yet 
many magnanimous laughs might break forth at his 
expense, and vociferously predict the explosion of a 
mine in his subterraneous pursuits. I am led to this 
reflection by the present domestic state of America, 
because it will unavoidably happen, that before we 
can arrive at that perfection of things which other 
nations have acquired, many hopes will fail, many 
whimsical attempts will become fortunate, and many 
reasonable ones end in air and expense. The degree 
of improvement which America has already arrived 
at is unparalleled and astonishing, but ’tis miniature 
to what she will one day boast of, if heaven continue 
her happiness. We have nearly one whole region yet 
unexplored: I mean the internal region of the earth. 
By industry and tillage we have acquired a consider- 
able knowledge of what America will produce, but 
very little of what it contains. The bowels of the 
earth have been only slightly inquired into: We seem 
to content ourselves with such parts of it as are abso- 
lutely necessary, and cannot well be imported; as 
brick, stone, etc., but have gone very little further, 
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_ except in the article of iron. The glass and the pot- 
tery manufactures are yet very imperfect, and will 
continue so, till some curious researcher finds out the 
proper material. 

Copper, lead, and tin articles, valuabie both in 
their simple state, and as being the component parts 
of other metals (viz. brass and pewter) are at present 
but little known throughout the continent in their 
mineral form: yet I doubt not, but very valuable 
mines of them, are daily travelled over in the western 
parts of America. Perhaps a few feet of surface con- 
ceal a treasure sufficient to enrich a kingdom. 

The value of the interior part of the earth (like 
ourselves) cannot be judged certainly by the surface, 
neither do the corresponding strata lie with the un- 
variable order of the colors of the rainbow, and if 
they ever did (which I do not believe) age and mis- 
fortune have now broken in upon their union; earth- 
quakes, deluges and volcanoes have so disunited and 
re-united them, that in their present state they appear 
like a world in ruins. Yet the ruins are beautiful. 
The caverns, museums of antiquities. 

Tho’ nature is gay, polite, and generous abroad, 
she is sullen, rude, and niggardly at home. Return 
the visit, and she admits you with all the suspicion of 
a miser, and all the reluctance of an antiquated beauty 
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retired to replenish her charms. Bred up in ante- 
diluvian notions, she has not yet acquired the Euro- 
pean taste of receiving visitants in her dressing-room: 
she locks and bolts up her private recesses with ex- 
traordinary care, as if not only resolved to preserve her 
hoards, but to conceal her age, and hide the remains 
of a face that was young and lovely in the days of 
Adam. He that would view nature in her undress, 
and partake of her internal treasures, must proceed 
with the resolution of a robber, if not a ravisher. She 
gives no invitation to follow her to the cavern. The 
external earth makes no proclamation of the interior 
stores, but leaves to chance and industry, the dis- 
covery of the whole. In such gifts as nature can an- 
nually re-create, she is noble and profuse, and enter- 
tains the whole world with the interest of her for- 
tunes; but watches over the capital with the care of 
a miser. Her gold and jewels lie concealed in the 
earth, in caves of utter darkness; and hoards of 
wealth, heaps upon heaps, mould in the chests, like 
the riches of a necromancer’s cell. It must be very 
pleasant to an adventurous speculist to make excur- 
sions into these Gothic regions; and in his travels he 
may possibly come to a cabinet locked up in some 
rocky vault, whose treasures shall reward his toil, and 
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enable him to shine on his return, as splendidly as 
nature herself. 

By a small degree of attention to the order and 
origin of things, we shall perceive, that though the 
surface of the earth produce us the necessaries of life, 
yet ’tis from the mine we extract the conveniences 
thereof. Our houses would diminish to wigwams, 
furnished in the Indian style, and ourselves resemble 
the building, were it not for the ores of the earth. 
Agriculture and manufactures would wither away 
for want of tools and implements, and commerce 
stand still for want of materials. The beasts of the 
field would elude our power, and the birds of the air 
get beyond our reach. Our dominion would shrink 
to a narrow circle, and the mind itself, partaking of 
the change, would contract its prospects, and lessen 
into almost animal instinct. Take away but the 
single article of iron, and half the felicities of life fall 
with it. Little as we may prize this common ore, the 
loss of it would cut deeper than the use of it. And 
by the way of laughing off misfortunes ’tis easy to 
prove, by this method of investigation, that an iron 
age is better than a golden one. 

Since so great a portion of our enjoyments is drawn 
from the mine, it is certainly an evidence of our pru- 
dence to inquire and know what our possessions are. 
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Every man’s landed property extends to the (center) * 
of the earth. Why then should he sit down contented 
with a part, and practise upon his estate those fash- 
ionable follies in life, which prefer the superfice to 
the solid? Curiosity alone, should the thought occur 
conveniently, would move an active mind to examine 
(tho’ not to the bottom) at least to a considerable 
depth. 

The propriety and reasonableness of these internal 
enquiries are continually pointed out to us by number- 
less occurrences. Accident is almost every day turn- 
ing out some new secret from the earth. How often 
has the plow-share or the spade broken open a treas- 
ure, which for ages, perhaps for ever, had lain just 
beneath the surface? And tho’ every estate have not 
mines of gold or silver, yet they may contain some 
strata of valuable earth, proper for manufactures; 
and if they have not those, there is a great probability 
of their having chalk, marl, or some rich soil proper 
for manure, which only requires to be removed to 
the surface. 

I have been informed of some land in England 
being raised to four times its former value by the dis- 
covery of a chalk or marl pit, in digging a hole to 


1In the original “surface,” but doubtless this was a printer’s 
error.—Editor. 
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fix a post in; and in embanking a meadow in the 
Jerseys, the laborers threw out with the soil, a fine 
blue powdery earth, resembling indigo, which, when 
mixed with oil, was used for paint. I imagine the 
vein is now exhausted. 

Many valuable ores, clays, etc. appear in such rude 
forms in their natural state, as not even to excite | 
curiosity, much less attention. A true knowledge of 
their different value can only be obtained by experi- 
ment: As soil proper for manure, they may be judged 
of by the planter; but as matter, they come under the 
enquiry of the philosopher. This leads me to reflect 
with inexpressible pleasure, on the numberless bene- 
fits arising to a community, by the institution of socie- 
ties for promoting useful knowledge. 

The American Philosophical Society, like the Royal 
Society in England, by having public spirit for its 
support, and public good for its object, is a treasure 
we ought to glory in. Here the defective knowledge 
of the individual is supplied by the common stock. 
Societies without endangering private fortunes, are 
enabled to proceed in their enquiries by analysis and 
experiment: But individuals are seldom furnished 
with conveniences for so doing, and generally rest 
their opinion on reasonable conjecture. 
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I presume that were samples of different soils from 
different parts of America, presented to the society 
for their inspection and examination, it would greatly 
facilitate our knowledge of the internal earth, and 
give a new spring both to agriculture and 
manufactures. 

These hints are not intended to lament any loss of 
time, or remissness in the pursuit of useful knowl- 
edge, but to furnish matter for future studies; that 
while we glory in what we are, we may not neglect 
what we aze to be. 

Of the present state we may justly say, that no 
nation under heaven ever struck out in so short a 
time, and with so much spirit and reputation, into the 
labyrinth of art and science; and that, not in the 
acquisition of knowledge only, but in the happy ad- 
vantages flowing from it. The world does not at this 
day exhibit a parallel, neither can history produce its 
equal. 

ATLANTICUS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 10. 


NEW ANECDOTES OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT 


[OJIN one of those calm and gloomy days, which have 
4 a strange effect in disposing the mind to pensive- 
ness, I quitted the busy town and withdrew into the 
country. As I passed towards the Schuylkill, my 
ideas enlarged with the prospect, and sprung from 
place to place with an agility for which nature had 
not a simile. Even the eye is a loiterer, when com- 
pared with the rapidity of the thoughts. Before I 
could reach the ferry, I had made the tour of the crea- 
tion, and paid a regular visit to almost every country 
under the sun; and while I was crossing the river, I 
passed the Styx, and made large excursions into the 
shadowy regions; but my ideas relanded with my per- 
son, and taking a new flight inspected the state of 
things unborn. This happy wildness of imagination 
makes a man a lord of the world, and discovers to him 
the value and the vanity of all it possesses. 

Having discharged the two terrestrial Charons, who 
ferried me over the Schuylkill, I took up my staff and 
walked into the woods. Every thing conspired to 
hush me into a pleasing kind of melancholy—the 
trees seemed to sleep—and the air hung round me 


with such unbreathing silence, as if listening to my 
34 
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very thoughts. Perfectly at rest from care or busi- 
ness, I suffered my ideas to pursue their own un- 
fettered fancies; and in less time than what is required 
to express it in, they had again passed the Styx and 
toured many miles into the new country. 

As the servants of great men always imitate their 
masters abroad, so my ideas, habiting themselves in 
my likeness, figured away with all the consequence 
of the person they belonged to; and calling themselves 
when united, I and Me, wherever they went, brought 
me on their return the following anecdotes of Alex- 
ander, viz. 

Having a mind to see in what manner Alexander 
lived in the Plutonian world, I crossed the Styx, 
(without the help of Charon, for the dead only are his 
fare,) and inquired of a melancholy looking shade, 
who was sitting on the banks of the river, if he could 
give me any account of him, Yonder he comes, replied 
the shade, get out of the way or you'll be run over. 
Turning myself round I saw a grand equipage rolling 
towards me, which filled the whole avenue. Bless 
me! thought I, the gods still continue this man in his 
insolence and pomp! The chariot was drawn by eight 
horses in golden harness, and the whole represented 
his triumphal return, after he had conquered the 
world. It passed me with a splendor I had never seen 
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before, and shined so luminously up into the country, 
that I discovered innumerable shades sitting under 
the trees, which before were invisible. As there were 
two persons in the chariot equally splendid, I could 
not distinguish which was Alexander, and on requir- 
ing that information of the shade, who still stood by, 
he replied, Alexander is not there. Did you not, 
continued I, tell me that Alexander was coming, and 
bid me get out of the way? Yes, answered the shade, 
because he was the forehorse on the side next to us. 
Horse! I mean Alexander the Emperor. I mean the 
same, replied the shade, for whatever he was on the 
other side of the water is nothing now, he is a HORSE 
here; and not always that, for when he is apprehensive 
that a good licking is intended for him, he watches his 
opportunity to roll out of the stable in the shape of a 
piece of dung, or in any other disguise he can escape 
by. On this information I turned instantly away, 
not being able to bear the thought of such astonish- 
ing degradation, notwithstanding the aversion I have 
to his character. But curiosity got the better of my 
compassion, and having a mind to see what sort of a 
figure the conqueror of the world cut in the stable, I 
directed my flight thither; he was just returned with 
the rest of the horses from the journey, and the groom 
was rubbing him down with a large furz bush, but 
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turning himself round to get a still larger and more 
prickly one that was newly brought in, Alexander 
watched the opportunity, and instantly disappeared, 
on which I quitted the place, lest I should be sus- 
pected of stealing him; when I had reached the bands 
of the river, and was preparing to take my flight over, 
I perceived that I had picked up a bug among the 
Plutonian gentry, and thinking it was needless to 
increase the breed on this side the water, was going 
to dispatch it, when the little wretch screamed out, 
Spare Alexander the GREAT. On which I withdrew 
the violence I was offering to his person, and holding 
up the emperor between my finger and thumb, he 
exhibited a most contemptible figure of the downfall 
of tyrant greatness. Affected with a mixture of con- 
cern and compassion (which he was always a stranger 
to) I suffered him to nibble on a pimple that was 
newly risen on my hand, in order to refresh him; 
after which I placed him on a tree to hide him, but a 
Tom Tit coming by, chopped him up with as little 
ceremony as he put whole kingdoms to the sword. On 
which I took my flight, reflecting with pleasure that I 
was not ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
Esop. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
LORD CLIVE 


PAINE. as an ardent Ameri- 
can patriot, during the 
period of the Revolutionary 
War, and immediately preceding 
it, felt that it would be advan- 
tageous to the American cause to 
throw light on Britain’s record 
of ruthless self-aggrandizement. 
Having the opportunity, as editor 
of the ‘‘Pennsylvania Magazine,” 
to tell a chapter of the story of 
Britain’s occupation and govern- 
ment of India, and to relate the 
story of the execrable career of 
Lord Clive, he did so in his issue 
of the magazine dated March 
1775. He signed his article 
“‘Atlanticus,”’ and it is here re- 
printed, together with Paine’s 
own foot-notes, which are very 
illuminating, and give much fur- 
ther valuable information con- 
cerning an important historical 
matter, regarding which little is 
known to the reader of today. 


eae The tale is told— 
=43 The scene is ended 
—and the curtain falls. 
As an emblem of the 
earthly 
pomp, let his monument 
be a globe, but be that 
globe a bubble; let his 
efigy be a man walking 
round it in his sleep; and 
let fame, in the character 
of a shadow, inscribe his 
honors on the air. 

I view him but as yes- 
terday on the burning 
plains of Plassey,* 


vanity of all 


doubtful of life, health, or victory. I see him in the 
instant when “‘T be or not to be,” were equal chances 
to a human eye. To be a lord or a slave, to return 
loaded with the spoils, or remain mingled with the 
dust of India. Did necessity always justify the 


* Battle of Plassey, in the East Indies, where Lord Clive, at 
that time Colonel Clive, acquired an immense fortune, and from 
which place his title is taken.—Author. 
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severity of a conqueror, the rude tongue of censure 
would be silent, and however painfully he might look 
back on scenes of horror, the pensive reflection would 
not alarm him. Though his feelings suffered, his 
conscience would be acquitted. The sad remem- 
brance would move serenely, and leave the mind 
without a wound. But oh India! thou loud pro- 
claimer of European cruelties, thou bloody monument 
of unnecessary deaths, be tender in the day of inquiry, 
and show a Christian world thou canst suffer and 
forgive. 

Departed from India, and loaded with plunder, I 
see him doubling the Cape and looking wistfully to 
Europe. I see him contemplating on years of pleas- 
ure, and gratifying his ambition with expected honors. 
I see his arrival pompously announced in every news- 
paper, his eager eye rambling through the crowd in 
quest of homage, and his ear listening lest an applause 
should escape him. Happily for him he arrived be- 
fore his fame, and the short interval was a time of 
rest. From the crowd I follow him to the court, I see 
him enveloped in the sunshine of sovereign favor, 
rivalling the great in honors, the proud in splendor, 
and the rich in wealth. From the court I trace him to 
the country, his equipage moves like a camp; every 
village bell proclaims his coming; the wondering 
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peasants admire his pomp, and his heart runs over 
with joy. 

But, alas! not satisfied with uncountable thou- 
sands, I accompany him again to India. I mark the 
variety of countenances which appear at his landing. 
Confusion spreads the news. Every passion seems 
alarmed. The wailing widow, the crying orphan, and 
the childless parent remember and lament; the rival 
nabobs court his favor; the rich dread his power, and 
the poor his severity. Fear and terror march like 
pioneers before his camp, murder and rapine accom- 
pany it, famine and wretchedness follow in the rear. 

Resolved on accumulating an unbounded fortune, 
he enters into all the schemes of war, treaty, and in- 
trigue. The British sword is set up for sale; the 
heads of contending nabobs are offered at a price, and 
the bribe taken from both sides. Thousands of men 
or money are trifles in an India bargain. The field is 
an empire, and the treasure almost without end. The 
wretched inhabitants are glad to compound for 
offences never committed, and to purchase at any rate 
the privilege to breathe; while he, the sole lord of 
their lives and fortunes, disposes of either as he 
pleases, and prepares for Europe.* 


* In April, 1773, a Committee of the House of Commons, under 
the name of the Select Committee, were appointed to inquire into 
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Uncommon fortunes require an uncommon date of 
life to enjoy them in. The usual period is spent in 
preparing to live: And unless nature prolongs the 
time, fortune bestows her excess of favors in vain. 

The conqueror of the east having nothing more to 
expect from the one, has all his court to make to the 
other. Anxiety for wealth gives place to anxiety for 
life; and wisely recollecting that the sea is no re- 
specter of persons, resolves on taking his route to 
Europe by land. Little beings move unseen, or un- 
observed, but he engrosses whole kingdoms in his 
march, and is gazed at like a comet. The burning 
desert, the pathless mountains, and the fertile valleys, 
are in their turns explored and passed over. No 


the state of the East India affairs, and the conduct of the several 
Governors of Bengal. The Committee having gone through the 
examinations, General Burgoyne, the chairman, prefaced their 
report to the House, informing them, “that the reports contained 
accounts shocking to human nature, that the most infamous de- 
signs had been carried into execution by perfidy and murder.” 
He recapitulated the wretched situation of the East-Indian princes, 
who held their dignities on the precarious condition of being 
the highest bribers. No claim, however just on their part, he 
said, could be admitted without being introduced with enormous 
sums of rupees, nor any prince suffered to reign long, who did 
not quadrate with this idea; and that Lord Clive, over and above 
the enormous sums he might with some appearance of justice lay 
claim to, had obtained others to which he could have no title. 
He (General Burgoyne) therefore moved, “That it appears to 
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material accident distresses his progress, and England 
once more receives the spoiler. 

How sweet is rest to the weary traveller; the retro- 
spect heightens the enjoyment; and if the future 
prospect be serene, the days of ease and happiness are 
arrived. An uninquiring observer might have been 
inclined to consider Lord Clive, under all these agree- 
able circumstances, one whose every care was over, 
and who had nothing to do but sit down and say, Soul, 
take thine ease, thou hast goods laid up in store for 
many years. 

The reception which he met with on his second 
arrival, was in every instance equal to, and in many 
exceeded, the honors of the first. ”Tis the peculiar 


this house, that Robert Lord Clive, Baron of Plassey, about the 
time of deposing Surajah Dowla, nabob of Bengal, and estab- 
lishing Meer Jaffier in his room, did, through the influence of the 
power with which he was intrusted, as member of the Select 
Committee in India, and Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces there, obtain and possess himself of two lacks of 
rupees, as member of the Select Committee; a further 
sum of two lacks and 80,000 rupees, as member of the Select 
Committee; a further sum of two lacks of rupees, as Commander- 
in-Chief; a further sum of 16 lacks of rupees, or more, under 
the denomination of private donations; which sums, amounting 
together to 20 lacks and 80,000 rupees, were of the value, in 
English money, of £234,000, (equal to £340,000 Pennsylvania 
currency), and that in so doing, the said Robert Lord Clive abused 
the powers with which he was intrusted, to the evil example of 
the servants of the public.”—Author. 
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temper of the English to applaud before they think. 
Generous of their praise, they frequently bestow it 
unworthily: but when once the truth arrives, the tor- 
rent stops, and rushes back again with the same vio- 
lence.* Scarcely had the echo of the applause 
ceased upon the ear, then the rude tongue of censure 
took up the tale. The newspapers, fatal enemies to 
ill-gotten wealth! began to buzz a general suspicion 
of his conduct, and the inquisitive public soon refined 
it into particulars. Every post gave a stab to his 
fame—a wound to his peace—and a nail to his coffin. 


* Lord Clive, in the defence which he made in the House of 
Commons, against the charges mentioned in the preceding note, 
very positively insists on his innocence, and very pathetically 
laments his situation; and after informing the House of the thanks 
which he had some years before received, for the same actions 
which they are now endeavoring to censure him for, he says, 

“After such certificates as these, Sir, am I to be brought here 
like a criminal, and the very best part of my conduct construed 
into crimes against the State? Is this the reward that is now 
held out to persons who have performed such important services 
to their country? If it is, Sir, the future consequences that will 
attend the execution of any important trust, committed to the 
persons who have the care of it, will be fatal indeed; and I am 
sure the noble Lord upon the treasury bench, whose great hu- 
manity and abilities I revere, would never have consented to the 
resolutions that passed the other night, if he had thought on the 
dreadful consequences that would attend them. Sir, I cannot 
say that I either sit or rest easy, when I find that all I have in 
the world is likely to be confiscated, and that no one will take 
my security for a shilling. These, Sir, are dreadful apprehen- 
sions to remain under, and I cannot but look upon myself as a 
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Like spectres from the grave they haunted him in 
every company, and whispered murder in his ear. 
A life chequered with uncommon varieties is seldom 
a long one. Action and care will in time wear down 
the strongest frame, but guilt and melancholy are 
poisons of quick despatch. 

Say, cool deliberate reflection was the prize, though 
abstracted from the guilt, worthy of the pains? Ah 
no! Fatigued with victory he sat down to rest, and 
while he was recovering breath he lost it. A con- 


bankrupt. I have not anything left which I can call my own, 
except my paternal fortune of £500 per annum, and which has 
been in the family for ages past. But upon this I am contented 
to live, and perhaps I shall find more real content of mind and 
happiness than in the trembling affluence of an unsettled fortune. 
But, Sir, I must make one more observation, that, if the definition 
of the Hon. Gentleman, [General Burgoyne,] and of this House, 
is that the State, as expressed in these resolutions is, guoad hoc, 
the company, then, Sir, every farthing that I enjoy is granted to 
me. But to be called, after sixteen years have elapsed, to ac- 
count for my conduct in this manner, and after an uninterrupted 
enjoyment of my property, to be questioned and considered as 
obtaining it unwarrantably, is hard indeed! and a treatment I 
should not think the British Senate capable of. But if it should 
be the case, I have a conscious innocence within me, that tells 
me my conduct is irreproachable. Frangas, non flectes. They 
may take from me what I have; they may, as they think, make 
me poor, but I will be happy! I mean not this as my defence. 
My defence will be made at the bar; and before I sit down, I 
have one request to make to the House, that when they come to 
decide upon my honor, they will not forget their own.”—Author. 
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queror more fatal than himself beset him, and re- 
venged the injuries done to India. 

As acure for avarice and ambition let us take a view 
of him in his latter years. Ha! what gloomy being 
wanders yonder? How visibly is the melancholy 
heart delineated on his countenance. He mourns no 
common care—his very steps are timed to sorrow— 
he trembles with a kind of mental palsy. Perhaps ’tis 
some broken hearted parent, some David mourning 
for his Absalom, or some Heraclitus weeping for the 
world. I hear him mutter something about wealth. 
Perhaps he is poor, and has not wherewithal to hide 
his head. Some debtor started from his sleepless pil- 
low, to ruminate on poverty and ponder on the hor- 
rors of ajail. Poorman! I'll to himand relieve him. 
Ha! ’tis Lord Clive himself! Bless me, what a 
change! He makes, I see, for yonder cypress shade 
—fit scene for melancholy hearts! Ill watch him 
there and listen to his story. 

Lorp Ciive. “Can I but suffer when a beggar 
pities me. Erewhile I heard a ragged wretch, who 
every mark of poverty had on, say to a sooty sweep. 
Ah, poor Lord Clive! while he the negro-colored 
vagrant, more mercifully cruel, cursed me in my 
hearing. 
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“There was a time when fortune, like a yielding 
mistress, ‘courted me with smiles—She never waited 
to be told my wishes, but studied to discover them, 
and seemed not happy to herself, but when she had 
some favor to bestow. Ah! little did I think the 
fair enchantress would desert me thus; and after 
lavishing her smiles upon me, turn my reproacher, 
and publish me in folio to the world. Volumes of 
morality are dull and spiritless compared to me. 
Lord Clive is himself a treatise upon vanity, printed 
in a golden type. The most unlettered clown writes 
explanatory notes thereon, and reads them to his 
children. Yet I could bear these insults could I but 
bear myself. A strange unwelcome something hangs 
about me. In company I seem no company at all. 
The festive board appears to me a stage, the crimson 
colored port resembles blood. Each glass is strangely 
metamorphosed to a man in armor, and every bowl 
appears a nabob. The joyous toast is like the sound 
of murder, and the loud laughs are groans of dying 
men. The scenes of India are all rehearsed, and no 
one sees the tragedy but myself. Ah! I discover 
things which are not, and hear unuttered sounds 

“Q) peace, thou sweet companion of the calm and 
innocent! Whither art thou fled? Here take my 
gold, and all the world calls mine, and come thou in 
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exchange. Or thou, thou noisy sweep, who mix thy 
food with soot and relish it, who canst descend from 
lofty heights and walk the humble earth again, with- 
out repining at the change, come teach that mystery 
tome. Or thou, thou ragged wandering beggar, who, 
when thou canst not beg successfully, will pilfer from 
the hound, and eat the dirty morsel sweetly; be thou 
Lord Clive, and I will beg, so I may laugh like thee. 

“Could I unlearn what I’ve already learned—un- 
act what I’ve already acted—or would some sacred 
power convey me back to youth and innocence, I’d 
act another part—I’d keep within the vale of humble 
life, nor wish for what the world calls pomp. 


“But since this cannot be, 
And only a few days and sad remain for me, 
I'll haste to quit the scene; for what is life 
When every passion of the soul’s at strife?” * 
ATLANTICUS. 


* Some time before his death he became very melancholy— 
subject to strange imaginations—and was found dead at last.— 
Author. 


CUPID AND HYMEN 


as THE little amorous deity was one day winging 
ma his way over a village in Arcadia, he was drawn 
by the sweet sound of the pipe and tabor, to descend 
and see what was the matter. The gods themselves 
are sometimes ravished with the simplicity of mortals. 
The groves of Arcadia were once the country seats 
of the celestials, where they relaxed from the busi- 
ness of the skies, and partook of the diversions of 
the villagers. Cupid being descended, was charmed 
with the lovely appearance of the place. Every thing 
he saw had an air of pleasantness. Every shepherd 
was in his holiday dress, and every shepherdess was 
decorated with a profusion of flowers. The sound 
of labor was not heard among them. The little cot- 
tages had a peaceable look, and were almost hidden 
with arbors of jessamine and myrtle. The way to 
the temple was strewn with flowers, and enclosed 
with a number of garlands and green arches. Surely, 
quoth Cupid, here is a festival today. Ill hasten 
and inquire the matter. 

So saying, he concealed his bow and quiver, and 
took a turn through the village. As he approached 
a building distinguished from all the rest by the ele- 


gance of its appearance, he heard a sweet confusion 
49 
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of voices mingled with instrumental music. What 
is the matter, said Cupid to a swain who was sit- 
ting under a sycamore by the way-side, and hum- 
ming a very melancholy tune, why are you not at the 
feast, and why are you so sad? [I sit here, answered 
the swain, to see a sight, and a sad sight ’twill be. 
What is it, said Cupid, come tell me, for perhaps I 
can help you. I was once happier than a king, re- 
plied the swain, and was envied by all the shepherds 
of the place, but now everything is dark and gloomy, 
because—Because what? said Cupid—Because I am 
robbed of my Ruralinda. Gothic, the Lord of the 
manor, hath stolen her from me, and this is to be the 
nuptial day. A wedding, quoth Cupid, and I know 
nothing of it, you must be mistaken, shepherd, I keep 
a record of marriages, and no such thing has come to 
my knowledge. *Tis no wedding, I assure you, if I 
am not consulted about it. The Lord of the manor, 
continued the shepherd, consulted nobody but Rura- 
linda’s mother, and she longed to see her fair daugh- 
ter the Lady of the manor. He hath spent a deal of 
money to make all this appearance, for money will 
do anything; I only wait here to see her come by, and 
then farewell to the hills and dales. Cupid bade 
him not be rash, and left him. This is another of 
Hymen’s tricks, quoth Cupid to himself, he hath fre- 
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quently served me thus, but I’ll hasten to him, and 
have it out with him. So saying, he repaired to the 
mansion. Everything there had an air of grandeur 
rather than of joy, sumptuous but not serene. The 
company were preparing to walk in procession to the 
temple. The Lord of the manor looked like the father 
of the village, and the business he was upon gave a 
foolish awkwardness to his age and dignity. Rura- 
linda smiled, because she would smile, but in that 
smile was sorrow. Hymen with a torch faintly burn- 
ing on one side only stood ready to accompany them. 
The gods when they please can converse in silence, 
and in that language Cupid began on Hymen. 

Know, Hymen, said he, that I am your master. 
Indulgent Jove gave you to me as a clerk, not as a 
rival, much less a superior. “Tis my province to 
form the union, and yours to witness it. But of late 
you have treacherously assumed to set up for your- 
self. ”Tis true you may chain couples together like 
criminals, but you cannot yoke them like lovers; be- 
sides you are such a dull fellow when I am not with 
you, that you poison the felicities of life. You have 
not a grace but what is borrowed from me. As well 
may the moon attempt to enlighten the earth with- 
out the sun, as you to bestow happiness when I am 
absent. At best you are but a temporal and a tem- 
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porary god, whom Jove has appointed not to bestow, 
but to secure happiness, and restrain the infidelity 
of mankind. But assure yourself that I’ll complain 
of you to the synod. 

This is very high indeed, replied Hymen, to be 
called to an account by such a boy of a god as you 
are. You are not of such importance in the world 
as your vanity thinks; for my own part I have en- 
listed myself with another master, and can very well 
do without you. Plutus * and I are greater than 
Cupid; you may complain and welcome, for Jove 
himself descended in a silver shower and conquered: 
and by the same power the Lord of the manor hath 
won a damsel, in spite of all the arrows in your quiver. 

Cupid, incensed at this reply, resolved to support 
his authority, and expose the folly of Hymen’s pre- 
tentions to independence. As the quarrel was car- 
ried on in silence, the company were not interrupted 
by it. The procession began to set forward to the 
temple, where the ceremony was to be performed. 
The Lord of the manor led the beautiful Ruralinda 
like a lamb devoted to sacrifice. Cupid immediately 
despatched a petition for assistance to his mother 
on one of the sun-beams, and the same messenger 
returning in an instant, informed him that whatever 

* God of riches.—Author. 
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he wished should be done. He immediately cast the 
old lord and Ruralinda into one of the most extraor- 
dinary sleeps ever known. They continued walking 
in the procession, talking to each other, and observ- 
ing every ceremony with as much order as if they had 
been awake; their souls had in a manner crept from 
their bodies, as snakes creep from their skin, and 
leave the perfect appearance of themselves behind. 
And so rapidly does imagination change the landscape 
of life, that in the same space of time which passed 
over while they were walking to the temple, they 
both ran through, in a strange variety of dreams, 
seven years of wretched matrimony. In which imagi- 
nary time, Gothic experienced all the mortification 
which age wedded to youth must expect; and she all 
the infelicity which such a sale and sacrifice of her 
person justly deserved. 

In this state of reciprocal discontent they arrived 
at the temple. Cupid still continued them in their 
slumber, and in order to expose the consequences 
of such marriages, he wrought so magically on the 
imaginations of them both, that he drove Gothic 
distracted at the supposed infidelity of his wife, and 
she mad with joy at the supposed death of her hus- 
band; and just as the ceremony was about to be per- 
formed, each of them broke out into such passionate 
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soliloquies, as threw the whole company into con- 
fusion. He exclaiming, she rejoicing; he imploring 
death to relieve him, and she preparing to bury him; 
gold, quoth Ruralinda, may be bought too dear, but 
the grave has befriended me. The company believ- 
ing them mad, conveyed them away, Gothic to his 
mansion, and Ruralinda to her cottage. The next 
day they awoke, and being grown wise without loss 
of time, or the pain of real experience, they mutually 
declined proceeding any farther. The old lord con- 
tinued as he was, and generously bestowed a hand- 
some dowry on Ruralinda, who was soon after wedded 
to the young shepherd, that had piteously bewailed 
the loss of her. The authority of Cupid was re-estab- 
lished, and Hymen ordered never more to appear in 
the village, unless Cupid introduced him. 
Esop. 


DUELLING 


HESE observations, which 

appeared in the ““Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine” of May,'1775, 
were inspired by a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘“‘Cursory Reflections on 
the Single Combat or Modern 
Duel. Addressed to Gentlemen 
in every Class of Life,” the 
author of which is unknown. 
Paine himself was opposed to 
duelling, and throughout his tur- 
bulent life neither sent nor ac- 
cepted a challenge. 

he modern private duel only 
became common after the fa- 
mous challenge of Francis I. to 
his rival Charles V. in 1528, 
cited in this review. How com- 
mon duelling was in the United 
States is revealed in the number 
of duels fought by prominent 
political leaders: Charles Lee 
and John Laurens, Cadwallader 
and Conway, General McIntosh 
and Gwinnett, of the Revolu- 
tionary period, and Burr and 
Hamilton, Jackson and Benton 
and Dickinson, Clay and Ran- 
dolph, De Witt Clinton and 
Swartout. Nowhere was duel- 
ling so earnestly practised as in 
America, before it was out- 
lawed. 


I&{|OTHIC and absurd as 
MZ! the custom of duel- 
ling is generally allowed 
to be, there are advocates 
for it on principle; rea- 
soners, who coolly argue 
for the necessity and even 
convenience, of this mode 
of accommodating cer- 
tain kinds of personal 
differences, and of re- 
dressing certain species 
of injuries, for which the 
laws have not provided 
proper or adequate reme- 
dies: they conclude, 
therefore, that an appeal 
to the sword is a requisite 
supplement to the law, 
and that this sort of satis- 
faction for extra judicial 


offences, must take place till some other mode shall 
be devised and established. The learned Dr. Robert- 


son has observed, in favor of this practice—even 
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while he condemns it—that its influence on modern 
manners, has been found, in some respects, beneficial 
to mankind. 


“To this absurd custom,”’ says he, “we must ascribe, in 
some degree, the extraordinary gentleness and complais- 
ance of modern manners, and that respectful attention 
of one man to another, which, at present, render the social 
intercourses of life far more agreeable and decent than 
amongst the most civilized nations of antiquity.” * 


The author of these considerations [“‘Cursory Re- 
flections” | reduces the arguments which have been 
offered in behalf of the private combat to these two. 


I. That the duel is the only expedient to obtain satis- 
faction for those injuries of which the laws take no 
cognizance. 


IJ. That a man of honor is bound on pain of infamy to 
resent every indignity that may be offered to him with 
the point of his sword or with a pistol. 


These positions our sensible author undertakes to 
refute; and we shall give a specimen of his reasoning: 
but, first, it will not be improper to lay before our 
readers part of what he has said on the origin of the 
single combat, or duel. 


*“Reign of Emperor Charles V.,” Book V. (Dr. William 
Robertson) .—£Fditor. 
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“The ancient states,” says he, “of Greece and Rome, 
from whence we derive the noblest models of heroism, 
supported private honor, without delivering down to us 
any evidences of this baneful custom of demanding so 
severe a decision of private affronts; which, considering 
the military spirit of these nations, must, if it obtained at 
all, have proved more destructive to them at home, than 
the united swords of their enemies abroad. The practice 
is in fact of later and more ignoble birth; the judicial 
combat, the parent of modern duels, springing from monk- 
ish superstition, grafted on feudal barbarism. Whoever 
reads Hurd’s entertaining and ingenious ‘‘Letters on Chiv- 
alry and Romance,” with Robertson’s elaborate ‘“History 
of the Emperor Charles V.,”’ will no longer hesitate con- 
cerning the clear fact. 

“The judicial combat obtained in ignorant ages, on a 
conclusion that in this appeal to Providence, innocence 
and right would be pointed out by victory, and guilt stig- 
matised and punished by defeat. But alas! experience at 
length taught us not to expect a miraculous interposition, 
whenever superior strength, superior skill, and superior 
bravery or ferocity, either or all of them, happened to 
appear on the side of injustice.” 


Dr. Robertson, above quoted, denies the fashion 
(as the writer of these reflections has observed) of 
terminating private differences by the sword, or 
pistol, by the illustrious example of the challenge 
sent by Francis I. of France to the Emperor Charles 
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V. This was not, indeed, the first instance of such 
challenges, among princes; but, as our author re- 
marks, the dignity of the parties, in the present case, 
afforded a sufficient sanction for extending this mode 
of deciding differences; to which we may add, that 
the spirit of chivalry and romantic knighthood still 
prevailing in those fighting times, was continually 
exciting the heroes of the age to this mode of prov- 
ing their personal prowess and valor. 

We now return to our author’s manner of reason- 
ing upon the postulata before stated: 


“With respect to the first argument,” says he, “if we 
annex any determined ideas to our words, by satisfaction 
we are to understand redress, compensation, amends or 
atonement. Now, gentlemen! for the sake of all that is 
valuable in life, condescend for a minute to bring down 
your refined notions to the sure standard of common sense, 
and then weigh the satisfaction to be obtained in a duel. 

“Is satisfaction to be enforced from an adversary by 
putting a weapon into his hand, and standing a contention 
with him, life for life, upon an equal chance? 

“Is an offender against the rules of gentility, or against 
the obligations of morality, a man presumptively destitute 
of honor himself, fairly entitled to this equal chance of 
extending an injury already committed, to the irreparable 
degree of taking the life also from an innocent man? 
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“If a gentleman is infatuated enough to meet a person 
who has degraded himself from the character of a gentle- 
man, upon these equal terms, and loses a limb, or his life, 
what species of satisfaction can that be called? But it 
is better to suffer death than indignity. What, from the 
injurious hand? Correct your ideas, and you will esteem 
life too valuable to be complimented away for a mistaken 
notion. 

“If the aggressor falls, the full purpose of the injured 
person is thus answered, but what is the satisfaction? The 
survivor becomes a refugee, like a felon; or if he should 
be cleared by the equivocal tenderness of a court of jus- 
tice, must he not be a barbarian instead of a gentleman, 
who can feed upon this inhuman bloody satisfaction, with- 
out experiencing the pangs of self-reproach, for having 
sacrificed the life of a fellow creature to a mere punctilio; 
and perhaps involved the ruin of an innocent family by 
the brutal deed? If, on the other hand, he is really a mis- 
taken man of humanity, what has he obtained? The 
satisfaction of embittering all the remainder of his life 
with the keenest sorrow; of having forfeited all his future 
peace of mind by a consciousness of guilt, from which his 
notions of honor can never release him, till the load drags 
him down to the grave! 

“Tf a man of strict honor is reduced to beg his life of a 
mere pretender to honor, a scoundrel, what satisfaction 
can this be esteemed? Is not this a mortifying, a painful 
aggravation of a wrong already sustained? What con- 
solation can honor afford for such a disgrace?” 
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Our author has some other very sensible animad- 
versions on this first branch of the argument in de- 
fence of duelling; after which, he proceeds to the 
second plea, viz. “The obligation of resenting 
affronts in this manner, founded on the infamy of 
suspected courage”; and, in our opinion, he satis- 
factorily proves that this argument is by no means 
irrefragable: but for his reasoning on this delicate 
point, we must refer to his pamphlet, and proceed 
to take notice of his plan for putting a stop to the 
practice of duelling. 

In the first place, he recommends that a law be 
passed, “declaring the act of sending a challenge, 
or the reducing a person to defend his life with 
sword or pistol, to be felony; and the killing a per- 
son in a duel, to be punished as murder, without 
benefit of clergy, unless sufficient proof is made that 
the party killed, really urged the combat.” 

As this first part of his proposal relates rather to 
the mode of punishing, than the means of preventing 
duels, he proceeds: 


“In every quarrel between two gentlemen where satis- 
faction is thought necessary, let the parties be empowered 
to summon a jury of honor from among their friends, six 
to be appointed by one gentleman, and six by the other, 
or in case of a refusal of either party, let the six chosen 
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by the other complete the number by their own appoint- 
ment, each nominating one; and finally, let all this be done, 
if possible, free from the embarrassing intervention of 
lawyers. 

“Let this jury of honor, when duly assembled, discuss 
the merits of the dispute in question, and form their opin- 
ion by a majority of votes; but to guard against generat- 
ing fresh quarrels by the discovery of the votes on either 
side, let the whole twelve be bound to secrecy upon their 
honor, and the whole twelve sign the verdict of the ma- 
jority. Let a copy of this verdict be delivered to the gentle- 
man whose conduct is condemned; and if he refuses to 
make the required concession or due satisfaction, let this 
opinion be published in such a manner as may be thought 
proper, and be understood to divest him of his character 
as a gentleman so long as he remains contumacious. 

“By this single expedient, conveyed in few words, it is 
hoped the necessity of duels may be effectually superseded, 
the practice suppressed, and ample satisfaction enforced 
for all injuries of honor. In the examination of subjects 
of importance we are often tempted to overlook the thing 
we want, on a supposition that it cannot be near at hand. 
This plan may perhaps admit of amendment, but it is 
feared the more complicated it is rendered, the more difh- 
cult it may prove to carry into execution: and it is hoped, 
as it is, it will not be the worse thought of, for coming 
from an unknown pen.” 


With respect to the practicability of this scheme, 
we apprehend that the great difficulty would lie in 
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obliging the quarrelling parties, or either of them 
(who by the author’s plan are merely empowered), 
to refer the matter to a court of honor. But the 
writer does not give this as a finished plan: he barely 
suggests the hint; leaving others to improve upon 
it, if thought worthy of farther consideration. 

As to the proposed act for punishing the survivor, 
where one of the parties has fallen in the conflict, 
it is, indeed, a melancholy truth, that our laws in 
being have been found inadequate to the purpose of 
preventing duels by the dread of legal consequences. 
The king of Sweden’s method was virtually the same 
which is here recommended; and it is said to have 
been effectual in that kingdom. 

The great Gustavus Adolphus, finding that the 
custom of duelling was becoming alarmingly preva- 
lent among the officers in his army, was determined 
to suppress, if possible, those false notions of honor. 
Soon after the king had formed this resolution, and 
issued some very rigorous edicts against the prac- 
tice, a quarrel arose between two of his generals; 
who agreed to crave His Majesty’s pardon to decide 
the quarrel by the laws of honor. The king con- 
sented, and said he would be a spectator of the com- 
bat; he went, accordingly, to the place appointed, 
attended by a body of guards, and the public execu- 
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tioner. He then told the combatants that “‘they must 
fight till one of them died”; and turning to the 
executioner, he added, “Do you immediately strike 
off the head of the survivor.” The monarch’s inflexi- 
bility had the desired effect: the difference between 
the two officers was adjusted; and no more challenges 
were heard of in the army of Gustavus Adolphus. 

From the peculiar prevalence of this custom in 
countries where the religious system is established, 
which, of all others, most expressly prohibits the 
gratification of revenge, with every species of out- 
rage and violence, we too plainly see, how little man- 
kind are, in reality, influenced by the principles of 
the religion by which they profess to be guided, and 
in defence of which they will occasionaly risk even 
their lives. 


REFLECTIONS ON TITLES 


Ask me what’s honor? 


Pll the truth impart: 


Know, honor then, is Honesty of Heart. 


PAINE'S “Reflections on 
Titles’ appeared for the 
first time, May 1775, in the 
“Pennsylvania Magazine.” It is 
a thought-compelling dissertation 
on the vacuity of titles; myth-dis- 
pelling, ironic and illuminating. 
Paine could regard as ‘‘Honor- 
able” a body of public-spirited 
men who, having only the in- 
terests of the people at heart, dis- 
dained rank and appellation of 
assumed dignity, but he ab- 
horred fervently the absurd titles 
invented to adorn the servants 
and sycophants of “royalty.” 

To Thomas Paine the only 
titles to which kings and their 
parasitic train were entitled were 
such designations as “‘the Right 
Honorable murderer of man- 
kind.” He tells of titles devised 
to over-awe the superstitious vul- 
gar, and vigorously expresses his 
detestation of such vulgarities. 
Paine goes still further into the 
subject of titles in his ater 
writings. 


different effects on different beholders. 


WHITEHEAD. 


[(D|HEN I reflect on the 


“4 pompous titles be- 
stowed on unworthy men, 
I feel an indignity that in- 
structs me to despise the 
absurdity. The Honor- 
able plunderer of his 
country, or the Right 
Honorable murderer of 
mankind, create such a, 
contrast of ideas as ex- 
hibit a monster rather 
than a man. Virtue is 
inflamed at the violation, 
and sober reason calls it 
nonsense. 

Dignities and high 
sounding names have 
The lustre 


of the Star and the title of My Lord, over-awe the 
superstitious vulgar, and forbid them to inquire into 
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the character of the possessor: Nay more, they are, 
as it were, bewitched to admire in the great, the vices 
they would honestly condemn in themselves. This 
sacrifice of common sense is the certain badge which 
distinguishes slavery from freedom; for when men 
yield up the privilege of thinking, the last shadow 
of liberty quits the horizon. 

But the reasonable freeman sees through the magic 
of a title, and examines the man before he approves 
him. To him the honors of the worthless serve to 
write their masters’ vices in capitals, and their stars 
shine to no other end than to read them by. The 
possessors of undue honors are themselves sensible 
of this; for when their repeated guilt renders their 
persons unsafe, they disown their rank, and, like 
glow-worms, extinguish themselves into common 
reptiles, to avoid discovery. Thus Jeffries sunk into 
a fisherman, and his master escaped in the habit of 
a peasant. 

Modesty forbids men, separately or collectively, 
to assume titles. But as all honors, even that of 
kings, originated from the public, the public may 
justly be called the fountain of true honor. And 
it is with much pleasure I have heard the title of 
Honorable applied to a body of men, who nobly dis- 
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regarding private ease and interest for public wel- 
fare, have justly merited the address of The Honor- 


able Continental Congress. 
Vox PoPuti. 


THE DREAM INTERPRETED 


{M|ARCHED with thirst and wearied with a fatigu- 
“ea ine journey to Virginia, I turned out of the road 
to shelter myself among the shades; in a little time 
I had the good fortune to light on a spring, and the 
refreshing draught went sweetly down. How little 
of luxury does nature want! This cooling stream 
administered more relief than all the wines of Oporto; 
I drank and was satisfied; my fatigue abated, my 
wasted spirits were reinforced, and tis no wonder 
after such a delicious repast that I sunk insensibly 
into slumber. The wildest fancies in that state of 
forgetfulness always appear regular and connected; 
nothing is wrong in a dream, be it ever so unnatural. 
I am apt to think that the wisest men dream the most 
inconsistently. For as the judgment has nothing or 
very little to do in regulating the circumstances of a 
dream, it necessarily follows that the more power- 
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ful and creative the imagination is, the wilder it runs 
in that state of unrestrained invention; while those 
who are unable to wander out of the track of common 
thinking when awake, never exceed the boundaries 
of common nature, when asleep. 

But to return from my digression, which in this 
place is nothing more than that wandering of fancy 
which every dreamer is entitled to, and which cannot 
in either case be applied to myself, as in the dream 
I am about to relate I was only a spectator, and had 
no other business to do than to remember. 

To what scene or country my ideas had conveyed 
themselves, or whether they had created a region on 
purpose to explore, I know not, but I saw before me 
one of the most pleasing landscapes I have ever be- 
held. I gazed at it, till my mind partaking of the 
prospect became incorporated therewith, and felt all 
the tranquillity of the place. In this state of ideal 
happiness I sat down on the side of a mountain, totally 
forgetful of the world I had left behind me. The 
most delicious fruits presented themselves to my 
hands, and one of the clearest rivers that ever watered 
the earth rolled along at the foot of the mountain, 
and invited me to drink. The distant hills were blue 
with the tincture of the skies, and seemed as if they 
were the threshold of the celestial region. But while 
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I gazed the whole scene began to change, by an al- 
most insensible gradation. The sun, instead of ad- 
ministering life and health, consumed everything with 
an intolerable heat. The verdure withered. The 
hills appeared burnt and black. The fountains dried 
away; and the atmosphere became a motionless lake 
of air, loaded with pestilence and death. After sev- 
eral days of wretched suffocation, the sky grew dark- 
ened with clouds from every quarter, till one extended 
storm excluded the face of heaven. A dismal silence 
took place, as if the earth, struck with a general panic, 
was listening like a criminal to the sentence of death. 
The glimmering light with which the sun feebly pene- 
trated the clouds began to fail, till Egyptian dark- 
ness added to the horror. The beginning of the 
tempest was announced by a confusion of distant 
thunders, till at length a general discharge of the 
whole artillery of heaven was poured down upon the 
earth. Trembling I shrunk into the side of a cave, 
and dreaded the event. The mountain shook, and 
threatened me with instant destruction. The rapid 
lightning at every blaze exhibited the landscape of a 
world on fire, while the accumulating torrent, not in 
rain, but floods of water, resembled another deluge. 

At length the fury of the storm abated, and nature, 
fatigued with fear and watching, sank into rest. But 
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when the morning rose, and the universal lamp of 
heaven emerged from the deep, how was I struck with 
astonishment! I expected to have seen a world in 
ruins, which nothing but a new creation could have 
restored. Instead of which, the prospect was lovely 
and inviting, and had all the promising appearance of 
exceeding its former glory. The air, purged of its 
poisonous vapors, was fresh and healthy. The dried 
fountains were replenished, the waters sweet and 
wholesome. The sickly earth, recovered to new life, 
abounded with vegetation. The groves were musical 
with innumerable songsters, and the long-deserted 
fields echoed with the joyous sound of the husband- 
man. All, all was felicity; and what I had dreaded 
as an evil, became a blessing. At this happy reflec- 
tion I awoke; and having refreshed myself with an- 
other draught from the friendly spring, pursued my 
journey. 

After travelling a few miles I fell in with a com- 
panion, and as we rode through a wood but little 
frequented by travellers, I began, for the sake of 
chatting away the tediousness of the journey, to re- 
late my dream. I think, replied my friend, that I can 
interpret it. That beautiful country which you saw 
is America. The sickly state you beheld her in has 
been coming on her for these ten years past. Her 
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commerce has been drying up by repeated restric- 
tions, till by one merciless edict the ruin of it is com- 
pleted. The pestilential atmosphere represents that 
ministerial corruption which surrounds and exercises 
its dominion over her, and which nothing but a storm 
can purify. The tempest is the present contest, and 
the event will be the same. She will rise with new 
glories from the conflict, and her fame be established 
in every corner of the globe; while it will be remem- 
bered to her eternal honor that she has not sought 
the quarrel, but has been driven into it. He who 
guides the natural tempest will regulate the political 
one, and bring good out of evil. In our petition to 
Britain we asked but for peace; but the prayer was 
rejected. The cause is now before a higher court, the 
court of providence, before whom the arrogance of 
kings, the infidelity of ministers, the general corrup- 
tion of government, and all the cobweb artifice of 
courts, will fall confounded and ashamed. 
Bucks County. 


REFLECTIONS ON UNHAPPY MARRIAGES * 


I T WAS one of Paine’s mis- 

fortunes to have been unhap- 
pily married himself. At the 
age of twenty-two, 1759, he 
married his first wife, whose 
maiden name was Mary Lam- 
bert, at Sandwich, Kent, Eng- 
land. They lived at Margate, 
where she died in 1760. 

On March 26, 1771, Paine 
married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Samuel Ollive, with whom he had 
lodged at Lewes, in Sussex. She 
was ten years younger than he, 
is said to have been pretty, and, 
being of Quaker parentage, she 
was no doubt fairly educated. 
Both friendly and hostile biog- 
raphers agree that the couple 
were incompatible from the first, 
and that neither would ever dis- 
cuss the matter. They separated 
in 1774, the year that Paine 
sailed for America. Questioned 
once as to the reason for the 
separation, Paine refused to dis- 
cuss it, saying “It is nobody's 
business but my own.” 


dote on the first amiable 


(@|HOUGH ’t is con- 
ai fessed on all hands 
that the weal or woe of 
life depends on no one 
circumstance so critical 
as matrimony, yet how 
few seem to be influenced 
by this universal ac- 
knowledgement, or act 
with a caution becoming 
the danger. 

Those that are undone 
this way are the young, 
the rash and amorous, 
whose hearts are ever 
glowing with desire, 
whose eyes are ever roam- 
ing after beauty; these 
image that chance throws 


in their way, and when the flame is once kindled, 


would risk eternity itself to appease it. 


But, 


still like their first parents, they no sooner taste the 


1 From the Pennsylvania Magazine, June, 1775. It is appended 
to a series of papers, not by Paine entitled, “The Old Bachelor.” 


—kEditor. 
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tempting fruit, but their eyes are opened: the folly 
of their intemperance becomes visible; shame suc- 
ceeds first, and then repentance; but sorrow for them- 
selves soon returns to anger with the innocent cause 
of their unhappiness. Hence flow bitter reproaches, 
and keen invectives, which end in mutual hatred and 
contempt. Love abhors clamor and soon flies away, 
and happiness finds no entrance when love is gone. 
Thus for a few hours of dalliance, I will not call it 
affection, the repose of all their future days are sacri- 
ficed; and those who but just before seem’d to live 
only for each other, now would almost cease to live, 
that the separation might be eternal. 

But hold, says the man of phlegm and economy, 
all are not of this hasty turn. I allow it. There are 
persons in the world who are young without passions, 
and in health without appetite: these hunt out a wife 
as they go to Smithfield for a horse; and intermarry 
fortunes, not minds, or even bodies. In this case the 
bridegroom has no joy but in taking possession of the 
portion, and the bride dreams of little beside new 
clothes, visits and congratulations. Thus, as their 
expectations of pleasure are not very great, neither 
is the disappointment very grievous; they just keep 
each other in countenance, live decently, and are ex- 
actly as fond the twentieth year of matrimony as the 
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first. But I would not advise any one to call this — 
state of insipidity happiness, because it would argue 
him both ignorant of its nature, and incapable of en- 
joying it. Mere absence of pain will undoubtedly 
constitute ease; and, without ease, there can be no 
happiness. Ease, however, is but the medium, 
through which happiness is tasted, and but passively 
receives what the last actually bestows; if therefore 
the rash who marry inconsiderately, perish in the 
storms raised by their own passions, these slumber 
away their days in a sluggish calm, and rather dream 
they live, than experience it by a series of actual 
sensible enjoyments. 

As matrimonial happiness is neither the result of 
insipidity, or ill-grounded passion, surely those, who 
make their court to age, ugliness, and all that’s de- 
testable both in mind and body, cannot hope to find 
it, though qualified with all the riches that avarice 
covets, or Plutus could bestow. Matches of this kind 
are downright prostitution, however softened by the 
letter of the law; and he or she who receives the 
golden equivalent of youth and beauty, so wretchedly 
bestowed, can never enjoy what they so dearly pur- 
chased. The shocking incumbrance would render 
the sumptuous banquet tasteless, and the magnificent 
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bed loathsome; rest would disdain the one, and appe- 
tite sicken at the other; uneasiness wait upon both; 
even gratitude itself would almost cease to be oblig- 
ing, and good-manners grow such a burden, that the 
best bred or best-natured people breathing, would be 
often tempted to throw it down. 

But say we should not wonder that those who 
either marry gold without love, or love without gold, 
should be miserable. I can’t forbear being aston- 
ished, if such whose fortunes are affluent, whose de- 
sires were mutual, who equally languished for the 
happy moment before it came, and seemed for a while 
to be equally transported when it had taken place. 
If even these should, in the end, prove as unhappy 
as either of the others! And yet how often is this 
the melancholy circumstance! As ecstasy abates, 
coolness succeeds, which often makes way for in- 
difference, and that for neglect: Sure of each other 
by the nuptial band, they no longer take any pains 
to be mutually agreeable; careless if they displease; 
and yet angry if reproached; with so little relish for 
each other’s company that anybody’s else is welcome, 
and more entertaining. Their union thus broke, 
they pursue separate pleasures; never meet but to 
wrangle, or part but to find comfort in other society. 
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After this the descent is easy to utter aversion, which 
having wearied itself out with heart-burnings, 
clamors, and affronts, subsides into a perfect insensi- 
bility; when fresh objects of love step in to their 
relief on either side, and mutual infidelity makes way 
for mutual complaisance, that each may be the bet- 
ter able to deceive the other. 

I shall conclude with the sentiments of an Ameri- 
can savage on this subject, who being advised by one 
of our countrymen to marry according to the cere- 
monies of the church, as being the ordinance of an 
infinitely wise and good God, briskly replied, “That 
either the Christians’ God was not so good and wise 
as he was represented, or he never meddled with the 
marriages of his people; since not one in a hundred 
of them had anything to do either with happiness 
or common sense. Hence,” continued he, “‘as soon 
as ever you meet you long to part; and, not having 
this relief in your power, by way of revenge, double 
each other’s misery. Whereas in ours, which have no 
other ceremony than mutual affection, and last no 
longer than they bestow mutual pleasures, we make 
it our business to oblige the heart we are afraid to 
lose; and being at liberty to separate, seldom or never 
feel the inclination. But if any should be found so 
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wretched among us, as to hate where the only com- 
merce ought to be love, we instantly dissolve the band. 
God made us all in pairs; each has his mate some- 
where or other; and ’t is our duty to find each other 
out, since no creature was ever intended to be miser- 


able.” 


THOUGHTS ON DEFENSIVE WAR 


PAINE Was pre-eminently a 

“Lover of Peace,” which is 
the pseudonym he adopted for 
this essay on defensive war, 
printed for the first time in the 
“Pennsylvania Magazine’ of 
July, 1775. But though a lover 
of peace he was by no means a 
non-resistant. His early Quaker 
training in principles of amity, 
justice and humanity had in- 
stilled in him, as a keen, earnest 
lad, ideas which were destined to 
blossom only when transplanted 
to American soil. As editor of 
the “Pennsylvania Magazine’ he 
had ample opportunity to place 
before his readers, in brief essays 
and letters, many important 
thoughts and principles. None 
of these was signed with his 
name, the editor preferring, quite 
naturally, various noms-de-plume. 
Paine not only speaks in this 
essay of “taking up his musket,” 
but he actually did shoulder a 
gun, and in the Revolution suf- 
fered the privations and miseries 
of his fellow-patriots. 


defence, for they brought 


(COULD the peaceable 
principle of the 
Quakers be universally 
established, arms and 
the art of war would be 
wholly extirpated. But 
we live not in a world of 
angels. The reign of 
Satan not ended; 
neither are we to expect 
to be defended by mir- 
acles. The pillar of the 
cloud existed only in the 
wilderness. In the non- 
age of the Israelites. It 
protected them in their 
retreat from Pharaoh, 
while they were destitute 
of the natural means of 
no arms from Egypt; but 


is 


it neither fought their battles nor shielded them from 


dangers afterwards. 


I am thus far a Quaker, that I would gladly agree 


with all the world to lay aside the use of arms, and 
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settle matters by negotiation; but unless the whole 
will, the matter ends, and I take up my musket and 
thank heaven he has put it in my power. 

Whoever considers the unprincipled enemy we 
have to cope with, will not hesitate to declare that 
nothing but arms or miracles can reduce them to 
reason and moderation. They have lost sight of the 
limits of humanity. The portrait of a parent red with 
the blood of her children is a picture fit only for the 
galleries of the infernals. From the House of Com- 
mons the troops of Britain have been exhorted to 
fight, not for the defence of their natural rights, not 
to repel the invasion or the insult of enemies; but 
on the vilest of all pretences, gold. “Ye fight for 
solid revenue” was vociferated in the House. Thus 
America must suffer because she has something to 
lose. Her crime is property. That which allures 
the highwayman has allured the ministry under a 
gentler name. But the position laid down by Lord 
Sandwich, is a clear demonstration of the justice of 
defensive arms. The Americans, quoth this Quixote 
of modern days, will not fight; therefore we will. His 
Lordship’s plan when analized amounts to this. These 
people are either too superstitiously religious, or too 
cowardly for arms; they either cannot or dare not 
defend; their property is open to any one who has 
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the courage to attack them. Send but your troops 
and the prize is ours. Kill a few and take the whole. 
Thus the peaceable part of mankind will be con- 
tinually overrun by the vile and abandoned, while 
they neglect the means of self defence. The sup- 
posed quietude of a good man allures the ruffian; 
while on the other hand, arms like laws discourage 
and keep the invader and the plunderer in awe, and 
preserve order in the world as well as property. The 
balance of power is the scale of peace. The same 
balance would be preserved were all the world desti- 
tute of arms, for all would be alike; but since some 
will not, others dare not lay them aside. And while 
a single nation refuses to lay them down, it is proper 
that all should keep them up. Horrid mischief would 
ensue were one half the world deprived of the use 
of them; for while avarice and ambition have a place 
in the heart of man, the weak will become a prey to 
the strong. The history of every age and nation 
establishes these truths, and facts need but little 
arguments when they prove themselves. 

But there is a point to view this matter in of 
superior consequence to the defence of property; and 
that point is liberty in all its meanings. In the bar- 
barous ages of the world, men in general had no lib- 
erty. The strong governed the weak at will; ’till the 
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coming of Christ there was no such thing as political 
freedom in any known part of the earth. The Jewish 
kings were in point of government as absolute as the 
Pharaohs. Men were frequently put to death with- 
out trial at the will of the sovereign. The Romans 
held the world in slavery, and were themselves the 
slaves of their emperors. The madman of Macedon 
governed by caprice and passion, and strided as arro- 
gantly over the world as if he had made and peopled 
it; and it is needless to imagine that other nations at 
that time were more refined. Wherefore political 
as well as spiritual freedom is the gift of God through 
Christ. The second in the catalogue of blessings; 
and so intimately related, so sympathetically united 
with the first, that the one cannot be wounded without 
communicating an injury to the other. Political lib- 
erty is the visible pass which guards the religions. It 
is the outwork by which the church militant is de- 
fended, and the attacks of the enemy are frequently 
made through this fortress. The same power which 
has established a restraining Port Bill in the Colonies, 
has established a restraining Protestant Church Bill 
in Canada. 

I had the pleasure and advantage of hearing this 
matter wisely investigated, by a gentleman, in a ser- 
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mon to one of the battalions of this city; * and am 
fully convinced, that spiritual freedom is the root of 
political liberty. 

First. Because till spiritual freedom was made 
manifest, political liberty did not exist. 

Secondly. Because in proportion that spiritual 
freedom has been manifested, political liberty has 
increased. , 

Thirdly. Whenever the visible church has been 
oppressed, political freedom has suffered with it. 
Read the history of Mary and the Stuarts. The popish 
_ world at this day by not knowing the full manifesta- 
tion of spiritual freedom, enjoys but a shadow of 
political liberty. Though I am unwilling to accuse 
the present government of popish principles, they 
cannot, I think, be clearly acquitted of popish prac- 
tices; the facility with which they perceive the dark 
and ignorant are governed, in popish nations, will 
always be a temptation to the lovers of arbitrary 
power to adopt the same methods. 

As the union between spiritual freedom and po- 
litical liberty seems nearly inseparable, it is our duty 
to defend both. And defence in the first instance is 
best. The lives of hundreds of both countries had 

1 Philadelphia.—£ditor. 
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been preserved had America been in arms a year ago. 
Our enemies have mistaken our peace for cowardice, 
and supposing us unarmed have begun the attack. 


A Lover oF PEACE. 


AN OCCASIONAL LETTER ON THE FEMALE 
SEX 


O Woman! lovely Woman! 
Nature made thee to temper man, 
We had been Brutes without you. 


THs essay appeared in the 

. ‘Pennsylvania Magazine” 
of August, 1775, and is notable 
as an outspoken eighteenth-cen- 
tury argument in favor of jus- 
lice, if not political rights, for 
women. The time, of course, 
was not ripe for even a Thomas 
Paine to advocate giving the 
franchise to women, when the 
average man did not possess it. 

In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that during the 
momentous year 1793, in Paris, 
Paine numbered among his 
friends Mary Wollstonecraft, the 
celebrated author of ‘The 
Wrongs of Women” and “The 
Vindication of the Rights of 
Women,” and Madame Roland, 
the equally celebrated French 
woman libertarian. Of Paine, 
Madame Roland has left a vivid 
impression of “‘the boldness of 
his conceptions, the originality of 
his style, the striking truths he 
throws out bravely among those 
whom they offend.” 


Otway. 


-L|F WE take a survey of 
i ages and of coun- 
tries, we shall find the 
women, almost—without 
exception—at all times 
and in all places, adored 
and oppressed. Man, 
who has never neglected 
an opportunity of exert- 
ing his power, in paying 
homage to their beauty, 
has always availed him- 
self of their weakness. 
He has been at once their 
tyrant and their slave. 
Nature herself, in 
forming beings so sus- 
ceptible and tender, ap- 


Ra cS 


pears to have been more attentive to their charms than 


to their happiness. 


Continually surrounded with 
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eriefs and fears, the women more than share all our 
miseries, and are besides subjected to ills which are 
peculiarly their own. They cannot be the means of 
life without exposing themselves to the loss of it; 
every revolution which they undergo, alters their 
health, and threatens their existence. Cruel distem- 
pers attack their beauty—and the hour which con- 
firms their release from those is perhaps the most 
melancholy of their lives. It robs them of the most 
essential characteristic of their sex. They can then 
only hope for protection from the humiliating claims 
of pity, or the feeble voice of gratitude. 

Society, instead of alleviating their condition, is to 
them the source of new miseries. More than one half 
of the globe is covered with savages; and among all 
these people women are completely wretched. Man, 
in a state of barbarity, equally cruel and indolent, 
active by necessity, but naturally inclined to repose, 
is acquainted with little more than the physical effects 
of love; and, having none of those moral ideas which 
only can soften the empire of force, he is led to con- 
sider it as his supreme law, subjecting to his despot- 
ism those whom reason had made his equal, but 
whose imbecility betrayed them to his strength. 
“Nothing” (says Professor Miller, speaking of the 
women of barbarous nations) ‘‘can exceed the de- 
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pendence and subjection in which they are kept, or 
the toil and drudgery which they are obliged to un- 
dergo. The husband, when he is not engaged in some 
warlike exercise, indulges himself in idleness, and 
devolves upon his wife the whole burden of his do- 
mestic affairs. He disdains to assist her in any of 
those servile employments. She sleeps in a different 
bed, and is seldom permitted to have any conversa- 
tion or correspondence with him.” 

The women among the Indians of America are 
what the Helots were among the Spartans, a van- 
quished people, obliged to toil for their conquerors. 
Hence on the banks of the Oroonoko, we have seen 
mothers slaying their daughters out of compassion, 
and smothering them in the hour of their birth. They 
consider this barbarous pity as a virtue. 

“The men (says Commodore Byron, in his account of 
the inhabitants of South-America) exercise a most despotic 
authority over their wives, whom they consider in the same 
view they do any other part of their property, and dispose 
of them accordingly. Even their common treatment of 
them is cruel; for though the toil and hazard of procuring 
food lies entirely on the women, yet they are not suffered 
to touch any part of it till the husband is satisfied; and 
then he assigns them their portion, which is generally very 
scanty, and such as he has not a stomach for himself.” 

Among the nations of the East we find another 
kind of despotism and dominion prevail—the 
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Seraglio, and the domestic servitude of woman, au- 
thorized by the manners and established by the laws. 
In Turkey, in Persia, in India, in Japan, and over 
the vast empire of China, one half of the human 
species is oppressed by the other. 

The excess of oppression in those countries springs 
from the excess of love. 

All Asia is covered with prisoners, where beauty 
in bondage awaits the caprices of a master. The mul- 
titude of women there assembled have no will, no 
inclinations but his. Their triumphs are only for a 
moment; and their rivalry, their hate, and their ani- 
mosities continue till death. There the lovely sex 
are obliged to repay even their servitude with the 
most tender affections; or, what is still more morti- 
fying, with the counterfeit of an affection, which they 
do not feel. There the most gloomy tyranny has 
subjected them to creatures, who, being of neither 
sex, are a dishonor to both. There, in short, their 
education tends only to debase them; their virtues 
are forced; their very pleasures are involuntary and 
joyless; and after an existence of a few years—till 
the bloom of youth is over—their period of neglect 
commences, which is long and dreadful. In the tem- 
perate latitude where the climates, giving less ardor 
to passion, leave more confidence in virtue, the women 
have not been deprived of their liberty, but a severe 
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legislation has, at all times, kept them in a state of 
dependence. One while they were confined to their 
own apartments, and debarred at once from business 
and amusement; at other times, a tedious guardian- 
ship defrauded their hearts, and insulted their under- 
standings. Affronted in one country by polygamy, 
which gives them their rivals for their inseparable 
companions; enslaved in another by indissoluble ties, 
which often join the gentle to the rude, and sensi- 
bility to brutality. Even in countries where they may 
be esteemed most happy, constrained in their desires 
in the disposal of their goods, robbed of freedom 
of will by the laws, the slaves of opinion, which rules 
them with absolute sway, and construes the slightest 
appearances into guilt; surrounded on all sides by 
judges, who are at once tyrants and their seducers, 
and who, after having prepared their faults, punish 
every lapse with dishonor—nay, usurp the right of 
degrading them on suspicion! Who does not feel 
for the tender sex? Yet such, I am sorry to say, is 
the lot of woman over the whole earth. Man with 
regard to them, in all climates, and in all ages, has 
been either an insensible husband or an oppressor; 
but they have sometimes experienced the cold and 
deliberate oppression of pride, and sometimes the 
violent and terrible tyranny of jealousy. When they 
are not beloved they are nothing; and, when they 
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are, they are tormented. They have almost equal 
cause to be afraid of indifference and of love. Over 
three-quarters of the globe nature has placed them 
between contempt and misery. 


“The melting desires, or the fiery passions,” says Pro- 


fessor Ferguson, ‘“‘which in one climate take place between 
the sexes, are, in another, changed into a sober considera- 
tion, or a patience of mutual disgust. This change is re- 
marked in crossing the Mediterranean, in following the 
course of the Mississippi, in ascending the mountains of 
Caucasus, and in passing from the Alps and the Pyrenees 
to the shores of the Baltic. 

“The burning ardors and torturing jealousies of the 
seraglio and harem, which have reigned so long in Asia 
and Africa, and which, in the southern parts of Europe, 
have scarcely given way to the differences of religion and 
civil establishments, are found, however, with an abate- 
ment of heat in the climate, to be more easily changed, in 
one latitude, into a temporary passion, which engrosses 
the mind without enfeebling it, and which excites to roman- 
tic achievements. By a farther progress to the north it is 
changed into a spirit of gallantry, which employs the 
wit and fancy more than the heart, which prefers intrigue 
to enjoyment, and substitutes affection and vanity where 
sentiment and desire have failed. As it departs from the 
sun, the same passion is further composed into a habit of 
domestic connection, or frozen into a state of insensibility, 
under which the sexes at freedom scarcely choose to unite 
their society.” 


Even among people where beauty received the 
highest homage we find men who would deprive the 
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sex of every kind of reputation. ‘The most virtuous 
woman,” says a celebrated Greek, ‘“‘is she who is 
least talked of.’ That morose man, while he im- 
poses duties upon women, would deprive them of 
the sweets of public esteem, and in exacting virtues 
from them, would make it a crime to aspire at honor. 
If a woman were to defend the cause of her sex, 
she might address him in the following manner: 
“How great is your injustice? If we have an equal 
right with you to virtue, why should we not have an 
equal right to praise? The public esteem ought to 
wait upon merit. Our duties are different from yours, 
but they are not therefore less difficult to fulfil, or 
of less consequence to society: They are the foun- 
tains of your felicity, and the sweetness of life. We 
are wives and mothers. ’T is we who form the union 
and the cordiality of families. ”I is we who soften 
that savage rudeness which considers everything as 
due to force, and which would involve man with man 
in eternal war. We cultivate in you that humanity 
which makes you feel for the misfortunes of others, 
and our tears forewarn you of your own danger. Nay, 
you cannot be ignorant that we have need of courage 
not less than you. More feeble in ourselves, we have 
perhaps more trials to encounter. Nature assails us 
with sorrow, law and custom press us with constraint, 
and sensibility and virtue alarm us with their con- 
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tinual conflict. Sometimes also the name of citizen 
demands from us the tribute of fortitude. When 
you offer your blood to the State think that it is ours. 
In giving it our sons and our husbands we give more 
than ourselves. You can only die on the field of 
battle, but we have the misfortune to survive those 
whom we love most. Alas! while your ambitious 
vanity is unceasingly laboring to cover the earth with 
statues, with monuments, and with inscriptions to 
eternize, if possible, your names, and give yourselves 
an existence, when this body is no more, why must 
we be condemned to live and to die unknown? Would 
that the grave and eternal forgetfulness should be 
our lot. Be not our tyrants in all: Permit our 
names to be sometimes pronounced beyond the nar- 
row circle in which we live. Permit friendship, or 
at least love, to inscribe its emblem on the tomb 
where our ashes repose; and deny us not that public 
esteem which, after the esteem of one’s self, is the 
sweetest reward of well doing.” 

All men, however, it must be owned, have not been 
equally unjust to their fair companions. In some 
countries public honors have been paid to women. 
Art has erected them monuments. Eloquence has 
celebrated their virtues, and history has collected 
whatever could adorn their character. 


Se 


COMMON SENSE 


INTRODUCTION 


C OMMON SENSE,” by 

Thomas Paine, established 
a nation. It not only advocated 
American independence, pointing 
out the necessity of absolute sep- 
aration from Britain, but recom- 
mended the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which followed six 
months after the appearance of 
Paine’s pamphlet, on January 

: 6. 

No other brochure ever re- 
ceived such acclaim. Washington 
was converted by it to the idea of 
American independence and pro- 
nounced it “‘sound doctrine and 
unanswerable reasoning.” John 
Adams, Franklin, Jefferson and 
Madison and other great Ameri- 
can figures of that period wrote 
and spoke enthusiastically of it. 

The pamphlet was sold on the 
streets of Philadelphia as fast as 
it came from the presses. Paine 
donated all the financial proceeds 
of this “earliest best-seller’ to 
the patriot cause. 


ERHAPS the senti- 
“24 ments contained in 
the following pages, are 
not yet sufficiently fash- 
ionable to procure them 
general favor; a long 
habit of not thinking a 
thing wrong, gives it a 
superficial appearance of 
being right, and raises at 
first a formidable outcry 
in defence of custom. 
But the tumult soon sub- 
sides. Time makes more 
converts than reason. 

As a long and violent 
abuse of power is gen- 
erally the means of call- 


ing the right of it in question, (and in matters too 
which might never have been thought of, had not 
the sufferers been aggravated into the inquiry,) and 
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as the king of England hath undertaken in his own 
right, to support the Parliament in what he calls 
theirs, and as the good people of this country are 
grievously oppressed by the combination, they have 
an undoubted privilege to inquire into the preten- 
sions of both, and equally to reject the usurpation 
of either. 

In the following sheets,* the author has studiously 
avoided every thing which is personal among our- 
selves. Compliments as well as censure to indi- 
viduals make no part thereof. The wise and the 
worthy need not the triumph of a pamphlet; and 
those whose sentiments are injudicious or unfriendly 
will cease of themselves, unless too much pains is 
bestowed upon their conversions. 


* The title-page of the first edition, 1776, reads as follows: 

Common SENSE: Addressed to the Inhabitants of America, 
on the following Interesting Subjects, viz.: I. Of the Origin and 
Design of Government in General; with Concise Remarks on the 
English Constitution. II, Of Monarchy and Hereditary Succes- 
sion. III. Thoughts on the Present State of American Affairs. 
IV. Of the Present Ability of America; with some Miscellaneous 
Reflections.—Written by an ENGLISHMAN. 


Man knows no master save creating HEAVEN, 
Or those whom choice and common good ordain. 
THOMSON. 


Philadelphia: Printed, and Sold, by R. BELL, in Third Street. 
MDCCLXXVI. 
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The cause of America is in a great measure the 
cause of all mankind. Many circumstances have, 
and will arise, which are not local, but universal, 
and through which the principles of all lovers of 
mankind are affected, and in the event of which their 
affections are interested. The laying a country deso- 
late with fire and sword, declaring war against the 
natural rights of all mankind, and extirpating the 
defenders thereof from the face of the earth, is the 
concern of every man to whom nature hath given 
the power of feeling; of which class, regardless of 


party censure, is 
THE AUTHOR. 


PosTscRIPT TO PREFACE IN THE THIRD EDITION 


P..S. The publication of this new edition hath 
been delayed, with a view of taking notice (had it 
been necessary) of any attempt to refute the Doc- 
trine of Independence. As no answer hath yet ap- 
peared, it is now presumed that none will, the time 
needful for getting such a performance ready for 
the public being considerably past. 

Who the author of this production is, is wholly 
unnecessary to the public, as the object for attention 
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is the doctrine itself, not the man. Yet it may not 
be unnecessary to say that he is unconnected with 
any party, and under no sort of influence, public or 
private, but the influence of reason and principle. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 14, 1776. 


COMMON SENSE 


On THE ORIGIN AND DEsIGN oF GOVERNMENT IN 
GENERAL, WiTtH ConcisE REMARKS ON THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 


PAINE spent the autumn of 

1775 in writing his pam- 
phlet “Common Sense,’ which 
with the new year “‘burst from 
the press with an effect which has 
rarely been produced by types 
and paper in any age or country.” 
So says Dr. Benjamin Rush, the 
eminent Philadelphia physician 
and signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, whose assertion, 
often quoted, has often been 
confirmed. 

The pamphlet reached George 
Washington soon after the news 
spread over the colonies that 
Norfolk, Virginia, had been 
burned (January 1) by Lord 
Dunmore, as Falmouth (now 
Portland) Maine, had been, on 
October 17, 1775, by British 
ships under Admiral Graves. It 
is not to be supposed that the 
leading men of the colonies were 
carried away by a meteor. Deep 
answers only unto deep, Paine’s 
ideas went far because they came 
far. He was the authentic com- 
moner, voicing an old world con- 
ception of freedom in the new 
world. 


@OME writers have so 

confounded 
with government, as to 
leave little or no distinc- 
tion between them; 
whereas they are not only 
different, but have differ- 
ent origins. Society is 
produced by our wants 
and government by our 
wickedness; the former 
promotes our happiness 
positively by uniting our 
affections, the latter nega- 
tively by restraining our 
vices. The one encour- 
ages the 
other creates distinctions. 
The first is a patron, the 
last a punisher. 


society 


intercourse, 


Society in every state is a blessing, but govern- 
ment, even in its best state, is but a necessary evil; 
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in its worst state an intolerable one: for when we 
suffer, or are exposed to the same miseries by a gov- 
ernment, which we might expect in a country without 
government, our calamity is heightened by reflecting 
that we furnish the means by which we suffer. Gov- 
ernment, like dress, is the badge of lost innocence; 
the palaces of kings are built upon the ruins of the 
bowers of paradise. For were the impulses of con- 
science clear, uniform and irresistibly obeyed, man 
would need no other law-giver; but that not being 
the case, he finds it necessary to surrender up a part 
of his property to furnish means for the protection 
of the rest; and this he is induced to do by the same 
prudence which in every other case advises him, 
out of two evils to choose the least. Wherefore, se- 
curity being the true design and end of government, 
it unanswerably follows that whatever form thereof 
appears most likely to ensure it to us, with the least 
expence and greatest benefit, is preferable to all 
others. 

In order to gain a clear and just idea of the design 
and end of government, let us suppose a small num- 
ber of persons settled in some sequestered part of the 
earth, unconnected with the rest; they will then repre- 
sent the first peopling of any country, or of the world. 
In this state of natural liberty, society will be their 
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first thought. A thousand motives will excite them 
thereto; the strength of one man is so unequal to his 
wants, and his mind so unfitted for perpetual solitude, 
that he is soon obliged to seek assistance and relief 
of another, who in his turn requires the same. Four 
or five united would be able to raise a tolerable dwell- 
ing in the midst of a wilderness, but one man might 
labor out the common period of life without accom- 
plishing any thing; when he had felled his timber 
he could not remove it, nor erect it after it was re- 
moved; hunger in the mean time would urge him to 
quit his work, and every different want would call 
him a different way. Disease, nay even misfortune, 
would be death; for though neither might be mortal, 
yet either would disable him from living, and reduce 
him to a state in which he might rather be said to 
perish than to die. 

Thus necessity, like a gravitating power, would 
soon form our newly arrived emigrants into society, 
the reciprocal blessings of which would supercede, 
and render the obligations of law and government un- 
necessary while they remained perfectly just to each 
other; but as nothing but Heaven is impregnable to 
vice, it will unavoidably happen that in proportion 
as they surmount the first difficulties of emigration, 
which bound them together in a common cause, they 
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will begin to relax in their duty and attachment to 
each other: and this remissness will point out the 
necessity of establishing some form of government 
to supply the defect of moral virtue. 

Some convenient tree will afford them a State 
House, under the branches of which the whole colony 
may assemble to deliberate on public matters. It is 
more than probable that their first laws will have the 
title only of regulations and be enforced by no other 
penalty than public disesteem. In this first parlia- 
ment every man by natural right will have a seat. 

But as the colony increases, the public concerns 
will increase likewise, and the distance at which the 
members may be separated, will render it too incon- 
venient for all of them to meet on every occasion as 
at first, when their number was small, their habita- 
tions near, and the public concerns few and trifling. 
This will point out the convenience of their consent- 
ing to leave the legislative part to be managed by a 
select number chosen from the whole body, who are 
supposed to have the same concerns at stake which 
those have who appointed them, and who will act in 
the same manner as the whole body would act were 
they present. If the colony continue increasing, it 
will become necessary to augment the number of rep- 
resentatives, and that the interest of every part of 
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the colony may be attended to, it wiil be found best 
to divide the whole into convenient parts, each part 
sending its proper number: and that the elected might 
never form to themselves an interest separate from 
the electors, prudence will point out the propriety of 
having elections often: because as the elected might 
by that means return and mix again with the general 
body of the electors in a few months, their fidelity 
to the public will be secured by the prudent reflection 
of not making a rod for themselves. And as this fre- 
quent interchange will establish a common interest 
with every part of the community, they will mutually 
and naturally support each other, and on this, (not 
on the unmeaning name of king,) depends the 
strength of government, and the happiness of the 
governed. 

Here then is the origin and rise of government; 
namely, a mode rendered necessary by the inability 
of moral virtue to govern the world; here too is the 
design and end of government, viz. freedom and se- 
curity. And however our eyes may be dazzled with 
show, or our ears deceived by sound; however preju- 
dice may warp our wills, or interest darken our un- 
derstanding, the simple voice of nature and reason 
will say, ’tis right. 
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I draw my idea of the form of government from a 
principle in nature which no art can overturn, viz. 
that the more simple any thing is, the less liable it is 
to be disordered, and the easier repaired when dis- 
ordered; and with this maxim in view I offer a few 
remarks on the so much boasted Constitution of Eng- 
land. That it was noble for the dark and slavish times 
in which it was erected, is granted. When the world 
was overrun with tyranny the least remove therefrom 
was a glorious rescue. But that it is imperfect, sub- 
ject to convulsions, and incapable of producing what 
it seems to promise, is easily demonstrated. 

Absolute governments, (though the disgrace of 
human nature) have this advantage with them, they 
are simple; if the people suffer, they know the head 
from which their suffering springs; know likewise 
the remedy; and are not bewildered by a variety of 
causes and cures. But the Constitution of England 
is so exceedingly complex, that the nation may suffer 
for years together without being able to discover in 
which part the fault lies; some will say in one and 
some in another, and every political physician will 
advise a different medicine. 

I know it is difficult to get over local or long stand- 
ing prejudices, yet if we will suffer ourselves to ex- 
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amine the component parts of the English Constitu- 
tion, we shall find them to be the base remains of two 
ancient tyrannies, compounded with some new Re- 
publican materials. ; 

First.—The remains of monarchical tyranny in the 
person of the king. 

Secondly.—The remains of aristocratical tyranny 
in the persons of the peers. 

Thirdly.—The new Republican materials, in the 
persons of the Commons, on whose virtue depends 
the freedom of England. 

The two first, by being hereditary, are independent 
of the people; wherefore in a constitutional sense 
they contribute nothing towards the freedom of the 
State. 

To say that the Constitution of England is an union 
of three powers, reciprocally checking each other, is 
farcical; either the words have no meaning, or they 
are flat contradictions. 

To say that the Commons is a check upon the king, 
presupposes two things. 

First.—That the king is not to be trusted without 
being looked after; or in other words, that a thirst 
for absolute power is the natural disease of mon- 
archy. 
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Secondly.—That the Commons, by being ap- 
pointed for that purpose, are either wiser or more 
worthy of confidence than the crown. 

But as the same constitution which gives the Com- 
mons a power to check the king by withholding the 
supplies, gives afterwards the king a power to check 
the Commons, by empowering him to reject their 
other bills; it again supposes that the king is wiser 
than those whom it has already supposed to be wiser 
than him. A mere absurdity! 

There is something exceedingly ridiculous in the 
composition of monarchy; it first excludes a man 
from the means of information, yet empowers him 
to act in cases where the highest judgment is required. 
The state of a king shuts him from the world, yet the 
business of a king requires him to know it thoroughly; 
wherefore the different parts, by unnaturally oppos- 
ing and destroying each other, prove the whole char- 
acter to be absurd and useless. 

Some writers have explained the English Consti- 
tution thus: the king, say they, is one, the people 
another; the peers are a house in behalf of the king, 
the Commons in behalf of the people; but this hath 
all the distinctions of a house divided against itself; 
and though the expressions be pleasantly arranged, 
yet when examined they appear idle and ambiguous; 
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and it will always happen, that the nicest construc- 
tion that words are capable of, when applied to the 
description of something which either cannot exist, 
or is too incomprehensible to be within the compass 
of description, will be words of sound only, and 
though they may amuse the ear, they cannot inform 
the mind: for this explanation includes a previous 
question, viz. how came the king by a power which 
the people are afraid to trust, and always obliged to 
check? Such a power could not be the gift of a 
wise people, neither can any power, which needs 
checking, be from God; yet the provision which the 
Constitution makes supposes such a power to exist. 

But the provision is unequal to the task; the means 
either cannot or will not accomplish the end, and the 
whole affair is a Felo de se: for as the greater weight 
will always carry up the less, and as all the wheels 
of a machine are put in motion by one, it only remains 
to know which power in the constitution has the most 
weight, for that will govern: and though the others, 
or a part of them, may clog, or, as the phrase is, check 
the rapidity of its motion, yet so long as they cannot 
stop it, their endeavours will be ineffectual: The 
first moving power will at last have its way, and what 
it wants in speed is supplied by time. 
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That the crown is this overbearing part in the Eng- 
lish Constitution needs not be mentioned, and that 
it derives its whole consequence merely from being 
the giver of places and pensions is self-evident; 
wherefore, though we have been wise enough to shut 
and lock a door against absolute Monarchy, we at 
the same time have been foolish enough to put the 
crown in possession of the key. 

The prejudice of Englishmen, in favor of their 
own government, by king, lords and Commons, arises 
as much or more from national pride than reason. 
Individuals are undoubtedly safer in England than 
in some other countries: but the will of the king is 
as much the law of the land in Britain as in France, 
with this difference, that instead of proceeding di- 
rectly from his mouth, it is handed to the people 
under the formidable shape of an act of Parliament. 
For the fate of Charles the First hath only made kings 
more subtle—not more just. 

Wherefore, laying aside all national pride and 
prejudice in favor of modes and forms, the plain 
truth is that it is wholly owing to the constitution of 
the people, and not to the constitution of the govern- 
ment that the crown is not as oppressive in England 
as in Turkey. 
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An inquiry into the constitutional errors in the 
English form of government, is at this time highly 
necessary; for as we are never in a proper condition 
of doing justice to others, while we continue under 
the influence of some leading partiality, so neither 
are we capable of doing it to ourselves while we re- 
main fettered by any obstinate prejudice. And as a 
man who is attached to a prostitute is unfitted to 
choose or judge of a wife, so any prepossession in 
favor of a rotten constitution of government will dis- 
able us from discerning a good one. 


Or MonaRCHY AND HEREDITARY SUCCESSION 


M)|ANKIND being originally equals in the order of 
MW creation, the equality could only be destroyed 
by some subsequent circumstance: the distinctions 
of rich and poor may in a great measure be accounted 
for, and that without having recourse to the harsh ill- 
sounding names of oppression and avarice. Oppres- 
sion is often the consequence, but seldom or never 
the means of riches; and though avarice will preserve 
a man from being necessitously poor, it generally 
makes him too timorous to be wealthy. 

But there is another and greater distinction for 
which no truly natural or religious reason can be 
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assigned, and that is the distinction of men into 
KINGS and suBJECTS. Male and female are the dis- 
tinctions of nature, good and bad the distinctions of 
heaven; but how a race of men came into the world 
so exalted above the rest, and distinguished like some 
new species, is worth inquiring into, and whether 
they are the means of happiness or of misery to man- 
kind. 

Tn the early ages of the world, according to the 
scripture chronology there were no kings; the conse- 
quence of which was, there were no wars; it is the 
pride of kings which throws mankind into confusion. 
Holland, without a king hath enjoyed more peace for 
this last century than any of the monarchical govern- 
ments in Europe. Antiquity favors. the same re- 
mark; for the quiet and rural lives of the first Patri- 
archs have a happy something in them, which van- 
ishes when we come to the history of Jewish royalty. 

Government by kings was first introduced into the 
world by the heathens, from whom the children of 
Israel copied the custom. It was the most prosper- 
ous invention the devil ever set on foot for the pro- 
motion of idolatry. The heathens paid divine honors 
to their deceased kings, and the Christian world has 
improved on the plan by doing the same to their liv- 
ing ones. How impious is the title of sacred majesty 
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applied to a worm, who in the midst of his splendor 
is crumbling into dust! 

As the exalting one man so greatly above the rest 
cannot be justified on the equal rights of nature, so 
neither can it be defended on the authority of scrip- 
ture; for the will of the Almighty as declared by 
Gideon, and the prophet Samuel, expressly disap- 
proves of government by kings. All anti-monarchical 
parts of scripture, have been very smoothly glossed 
over in monarchical governments, but they undoubt- 
edly merit the attention of countries which have their 
governments yet to form. Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s, is the scripture doctrine of 
courts, yet it is no support of monarchical govern- 
ment, for the Jews at that time were without a king, 
and in a state of vassalage to the Romans. 

Near three thousand years passed away, from the 
Mosaic account of the creation, till the Jews under a 
national delusion requested a king. Till then their 
form of government (except in extraordinary cases 
where the Almighty interposed) was a kind of Re- 
public, administered by a judge and the elders of the 
tribes. Kings they had none, and it was held sinful 
to acknowledge any being under that title but the 
Lord of Hosts. And when a man seriously reflects 
on the idolatrous homage which is paid to the persons 
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of kings, he need not wonder that the Almighty, ever 
jealous of his honor, should disapprove a form of 
government which so impiously invades the preroga- 
tive of heaven. 

Monarchy is ranked in scripture as one of the sins 
of the Jews, for which a curse in reserve is denounced 
against them. The history of that transaction is 
worth attending to. 

The children of Israel being oppressed by the 
Midianites, Gideon marched against them with a 
small army, and victory through the divine inter- 
position decided in his favor. The Jews, elate with 
success, and attributing it to the generalship of 
Gideon, proposed making him a king, saying, Rule 
thou over us, thou and thy son, and thy son’s son. 
Here was temptation in its fullest extent; not a king- 
dom only, but an hereditary one; but Gideon in the 
piety of his soul replied, J will not rule over you, 
neither shall my son rule over you. THE LORD SHALL 
RULE OVER you. Words need not be more explicit; 
Gideon doth not decline the honor, but denieth their 
right to give it; neither doth he compliment them 
with invented declarations of his thanks, but in the 
positive style of a prophet charges them with dis- 
affection to their proper Sovereign, the King of 
Heaven. 
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About one hundred and thirty years after this, they 
fell again into the same error. The hankering which 
the Jews had for the idolatrous customs of the 
heathens, is something exceedingly unaccountable; 
but so it was, that laying hold of the misconduct of 
Samuel’s two sons, who were intrusted with some 
secular concerns, they came in an abrupt and clamor- 
ous manner to Samuel, saying, Behold thow art old, 
and thy sons walk not in thy ways, now make us a 
king to judge us like all the other nations. And 
here we cannot but observe that their motives were 
bad, viz. that they might be like unto other nations, 
i. e. the heathens, whereas their true glory lay in 
being as much unlike them as possible. But the 
thing displeased Samuel when they said, give us a 
king to judge us; and Samuel prayed unto the Lord, 
and the Lord said unto Samuel, hearken unto the’ 
voice of the people in all that they say unto thee, for 
they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected 
me, THAT I SHOULD NOT REIGN OVER THEM. Ac- 
cording to all the works which they have done since 
the day that I brought them up out of Egypt even 
unto this day, wherewith they have forsaken me, and 
served other Gods: so do they also unto thee. Now 
therefore hearken unto their voice, howbeit, protest 
solemnly unto them and show them the manner of 
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the king that shall reign over them, i. e. not of any 
particular king, but the general manner of the kings 
of the earth whom Israel was so eagerly copying 
after. And notwithstanding the great distance of 
time and difference of manners, the character is still 
in fashion. And Samuel told all the words of the 
Lord unto the people, that asked of him a king. And 
he said, This shall be the manner of the king that 
shall reign over you. He will take your sons and 
appoint them for himself for his chariots and to be 
his horsemen, and some shall run before his chariots 
(this description agrees with the present mode of im- 
pressing men) and he will appoint him captains over 
thousands and captains over fifties, will set them to 
ear his ground and to reap his harvest, and to make 
his instruments of war, and instruments of his 
chariots. And he will take your daughters to be 
confectionaries, and to be cooks, and to be bakers 
(this describes the expense and luxury as well as the 
oppression of kings) and he will take your fields and 
your vineyards, and your olive yards, even the best 
of them, and give them to his servants. And he will 
take the tenth of your seed, and of your vineyards, 
and give them to his officers and to his servants (by 
which we see that bribery, corruption, and favourit- 
ism, are the standing vices of kings) and he will take 
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the tenth of your men servants, and your maid ser- 
vants, and your goodliest young men, and your asses, 
and put them to his work: and he will take the tenth 
of your sheep, and ye shall be his servants, and ye 
shall cry out in that day because of your king which 
ye shall have chosen, AND THE LORD WILL NOT HEAR 
YOU IN THAT DAY. This accounts for the continua- 
tion of monarchy; neither do the characters of the 
few good kings which have lived since, either sanctify 
the title, or blot out the sinfulness of the origin; the 
high encomium given of David takes no notice of 
him officially as a king, but only as a man after God’s 
own heart. Nevertheless the people refused to obey 
the voice of Samuel, and they said, Nay but we will 
have a king over us, that we may be like all the na- 
tions, and that our king may judge us, and go out 
before us and fight our battles. Samuel continued 
to reason with them but to no purpose; he set before 
them their ingratitude, but all would not avail; and 
seeing them fully bent on their folly, he cried out, 
I will call unto the Lord, and he shall send thunder 
and rain (which was then a punishment, being in the 
time of wheat harvest) that ye may perceive and see 
that your wickedness is great which ye have done in 
the sight of the Lord, IN ASKING YOU A KING. So 
Samuel called unto the Lord, and the Lord sent thun- 
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der and rain that day, and all the people greatly feared 
the Lord and Samuel. And all the people said unto 
Samuel, Pray for thy servants unto the Lord thy God 
that we die not, for WE HAVE ADDED UNTO OUR SINS 
THIS EVIL, TO ASK A KING. These portions of scrip- 
ture are direct and positive. They admit of no equiv- 
ocal construction. That the Almighty hath here 
entered his protest against monarchical government 
is true, or the scripture is false. And a man hath 
good reason to believe that there is as much of king- 
craft as priestcraft in withholding the scripture from 
the public in popish countries. For monarchy in 
every instance is the popery of government. 

To the evil of monarchy we have added that of 
hereditary succession; and as the first is a degrada- 
tion and lessening of ourselves, so the second, claimed 
as a matter of right, is an insult and imposition on 
posterity. For all men being originally equals, no 
one by birth could have a right to set up his own 
family in perpetual preference to all others for ever, 
and though himself might deserve some decent de- 
gree of honors of his cotemporaries, yet his descend- 
ants might be far too unworthy to inherit them. One 
of the strongest natural proofs of the folly of heredi- 
tary right in kings, is that nature disapproves it, 
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otherwise she would not so frequently turn it into 
ridicule, by giving mankind an ass for a lion. 
Secondly, as no man at first could possess any other 
public honors than were bestowed upon him, so the 
givers of those honors could have no power to give 
away the right of posterity, and though they might 
say ““We choose you for our head,” they could not 
without manifest injustice to their children say “‘that 
your children and your children’s children shall 
reign over ours forever.” Because such an un- 
wise, unjust, unnatural compact might (perhaps) in 
the next succession put them under the government 
of a rogue or a fool. Most wise men in their private 
sentiments have ever treated hereditary right with 
contempt; yet it is one of those evils which when once 
established is not easily removed: many submit from 
fear, others from superstition, and the more powerful 
part shares with the king the plunder of the rest. 
This is supposing the present race of kings in the 
world to have had an honorable origin: whereas it is 
more than probable, that, could we take off the dark 
covering of antiquity and trace them to their first rise, 
we should find the first of them nothing better than 
the principal ruffan of some restless gang; whose 
savage manners or pre-eminence in subtilty obtained 
him the title of chief among plunderers: and who by 
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increasing in power and extending his depredations, 
overawed the quiet and defenceless to purchase their 
safety by frequent contributions. Yet his electors 
could have no idea of giving hereditary right to his 
descendants, because such a perpetual exclusion of 
themselves was incompatible with the free and un- 
restrained principles they professed to live by. 
Wherefore, hereditary succession in the early ages of 
monarchy could not take place as a matter of claim, 
but as something casual or complemental; but as few 
or no records were extant in those days, and tradition- 
ary history stuff’d with fables, it was very easy, after 
the lapse of a few generations, to trump up some 
superstitious tale conveniently timed, Mahomet-like, 
to cram hereditary right down the throats of the vul- 
gar. Perhaps the disorders which threatened, or 
seemed to threaten, on the decease of a leader and the 
choice of a new one (for elections among ruffians 
could not be very orderly) induced many at first to 
favour hereditary pretensions; by which means it 
happened, as it hath happened since, that what at first 
was submitted to as a convenience was afterwards 
claimed as a right. 

England since the conquest hath known some few 
good monarchs, but groaned beneath a much larger 
number of bad ones; yet no man in his senses can say 
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that their claim under William the Conqueror is a 
very honorable one. A French bastard landing with 
an armed banditti and establishing himself king of 
England against the consent of the natives, is in plain 
terms a very paltry rascally original. It certainly hath 
no divinity in it. However it is needless to spend 
much time in exposing the folly of hereditary right; 
if there are any so weak as to believe it, let them 
promiscuously worship the ass and the lion, and 
welcome. I shall neither copy their humility, nor 
disturb their devotion. 

Yet I should be glad to ask how they suppose kings 
came at first? The question admits but of three 
answers, viz. either by lot, by election, or by usurpa- 
tion. If the first king was taken by lot, it establishes a 
precedent for the next, which excludes hereditary 
succession. Saul was by lot, yet the succession was 
not hereditary, neither does it appear from that trans- 
action that there was any intention it ever should. If 
the first king of any country was by election, that like- 
wise establishes a precedent for the next; for to say, 
that the right of all future generations is taken away, 
by the act of the first electors, in their choice not only 
of a king but of a family of kings for ever, hath no 
parallel in or out of scripture but the doctrine of 
original sin, which supposes the free will of all men 
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lost in Adam; and from such comparison, and it will 
admit of no other, hereditary succession can derive no 
glory. For as in Adam all sinned, and as in the first 
electors all men obeyed; as in the one all mankind 
were subjected to Satan, and in the other to sover- 
eignty; as our innocence was lost in the first, and our 
authority in the last; and as both disable us from re- 
assuming some former state and privilege, it un- 
answerably follows that original sin and hereditary 
succession are parallels. Dishonorable rank! in- 
glorious connection! yet the most subtle sophist can- 
not produce a juster simile. 

As to usurpation, no man will be so hardy as to 
defend it; and that William the Conqueror was an 
usurper is a fact not to be contradicted. The plain 
truth is, that the antiquity of English monarchy will 
not bear looking into. 

But it is not so much the absurdity as the evil of 
hereditary succession which concerns mankind. Did 
it insure a race of good and wise men it would have 
the seal of divine authority, but as it opens a door to 
the foolish, the wicked, and the improper, it has in it 
the nature of oppression. Men who look upon them- 
selves born to reign, and others to obey, soon grow 
insolent. Selected from the rest of mankind, their 
minds are early poisoned by importance; and the 
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world they act in differs so materially from the world 
at large, that they have but little opportunity of 
knowing its true interests, and when they succeed to 
the government are frequently the most ignorant and 
unfit of any throughout the dominions. 

Another evil which attends hereditary succession is, 
that the throne is subject to be possessed by a minor 
at any age; all which time the regency acting under 
the cover of a king have every opportunity and induce- 
ment to betray their trust. The same national mis- 
fortune happens when a king worn out with age and 
infirmity enters the last stage of human weakness. In 
both these cases the public becomes a prey to every 
miscreant who can tamper successfully with the follies 
either of age or infancy. 

The most plausible plea which hath ever been 
offered in favor of hereditary succession is, that it 
preserves a nation from civil wars; and were this true, 
it would be weighty; whereas it is the most bare- 
faced falsity ever imposed upon mankind. The whole 
history of England disowns the fact. Thirty kings 
and two minors have reigned in that distracted king- 
dom since the conquest, in which time there has been 
(including the revolution) no less than eight civil 
wars and nineteen rebellions. Wherefore instead of 
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making for peace, it makes against it, and destroys the 
very foundation it seems to stand upon. 

The contest for monarchy and succession, between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, laid England in a 
scene of blood for many years. Twelve pitched battles 
besides skirmishes and sieges were fought between 
Henry and Edward. Twice was Henry prisoner to 
Edward, who in his turn was prisoner to Henry. And 
so uncertain is the fate of war and the temper of a 
nation, when nothing but personal matters are the 
ground of a quarrel, that Henry was taken in triumph 
from a prison to a palace, and Edward obliged to fly 
from a palace to a foreign land; yet, as sudden transi- 
tions of temper are seldom lasting, Henry in his turn 
was driven from the throne, and Edward re-called to 
succeed him. The Parliament always following the 
strongest side. 

This contest began in the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
and was not entirely extinguished till Henry the 
Seventh, in whom the families were united. Includ- 
ing a period of 67 years, viz. from 1422 to 1489. 

In short, monarchy and succession have laid (not 
this or that kingdom only) but the world in blood and 
ashes. *Tis a form of government which the word of 
God bears testimony against, and blood will attend it. 
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If we inquire into the business of a king, we shall 
find that in some countries they may have none; and 
after sauntering away their lives without pleasure 
to themselves or advantage to the nation, withdraw 
from the scene, and leave their successors to tread the 
same idle round. In absolute monarchies the whole 
weight of business civil and military lies on the king; 
the children of Israel in their request for a king 
urged this plea, “that he may judge us, and go out 
before us and fight our baitles.”” But in countries 
where he is neither a judge nor a general, as in Eng- 
land, a man would be puzzled to know what is his 
business. 

The nearer any government approaches to a Re- 
public, the less business there is for a king. It is 
somewhat difficult to find a proper name for the gov- 
ernment of England. Sir William Meredith calls it 
a Republic; but in its present state it is unworthy of 
the name, because the corrupt influence of the crown, 
by having all the places in its disposal, hath so effec- 
tually swallowed up the power, and eaten out the 
virtue of the House of Commons (the republican part 
in the Constitution ) that the government of England 
is nearly as monarchical as that of France or Spain. 
Men fall out with names without understanding them. 
For ’tis the republican and not the monarchical part 
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of the Constitution of England which Englishmen 
glory in, viz. the liberty of choosing an House of 
Commons from out of their own body—and it is easy 
to see that when republican virtues fail, slavery en- 
sues. Why is the Constitution of England sickly, 
but because monarchy hath poisoned the Republic; 
the crown has engrossed the Commons. 

In England a king hath little more to do than to 
make war and give away places; which, in plain terms, 
is to empoverish the nation and set it together by the 
ears. A pretty business indeed for a man to be 
allowed eight hundred thousand sterling a year for, 
and worshipped into the bargain! Of more worth 
is one honest man to society, and in the sight of God, 
than all the crowned rufhans that ever lived. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 


|L|N the following pages I offer nothing more than 
maa simple facts, plain arguments, and common 
sense: and have no other preliminaries to settle with 
the reader, than that he will divest himself of pre- 
judice and prepossession, and suffer his reason and 
his feelings to determine for themselves: that he will 
put on, or rather that he will not put off, the true 
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character of a man, and generously enlarge his views 
_ beyond the present day. 

Volumes have been written on the subject of the 
struggle between England and America. Men of all 
ranks have embarked in the controversy, from dif- 
ferent motives, and with various designs; but all have 
been ineffectual, and the period of debate is closed. 
Arms as the last resource decide the contest; the ap- 
peal was the choice of the king, and the continent has 
accepted the challenge. 

It hath been reported of the late Mr. Pelham (who 
though an able minister was not without his faults) 
that on his being attacked in the House of Commons 
on the score that his measures were only of a tem- 
porary kind, replied, “they will last my time.” 
Should a thought so fatal and unmanly possess the 
colonies in the present contest, the name of ancestors 
will be remembered by future generations with 
detestation. 

The sun never shone on a cause of greater worth. 
’Tis not the affair of a city, a county, a province, or a 
kingdom; but of a continent—of at least one eighth 
part of the habitable globe. ”’Tis not the concern 
of a day, a year, or an age; posterity are virtually in- 
volved in the contest, and will be more or less 
affected even to the end of time, by the proceedings 
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now. Now is the seed-time of continental union, 
faith and honor. The least fracture now will be like 
a name engraved with the point of a pin on the tender 
rind of a young oak; the wound would enlarge with the 
tree, and posterity read it in full grown characters. 

By referring the matter from argument to arms, a 
new exra for politics is struck—a new method of 
thinkings has arisen. All plans, proposals, &c. prior 
to the nineteenth of April, i. e. to the commencement 
of hostilities," are like the almanacks of the last year; 
which though proper then, are superceded and useless 
now. Whatever was advanced by the advocates on 
either side of the question then, terminated in one 
and the same point, viz. a union with Great Britain; 
the only difference between the parties was the 
method of effecting it; the one proposing force, the 
other friendship; but it has so far happened that the 
first has failed, and the second has withdrawn her 
influence. 

As much has been said of the advantages of re- 
conciliation, which, like an agreeable dream, has 
passed away and left us as we were, it is but right that 
we should examine the contrary side of the argument, 
and inquire into some of the many material injuries 
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which these colonies sustain, and always will sustain, 
by being connected with and dependant on Great 
Britain. To examine that connection and depen- 
dance, on the principles of nature and common sense, 
to see what we have to trust to, if separated, and what 
we are to expect, if dependant. 

I have heard it asserted by some, that as America 
has flourished under her former connection with 
Great Britain, the same connection is necessary to- 
wards her future happiness, and will always have the 
same effect. Nothing can be more fallacious than this 
kind of argument. We may as well assert that be- 
cause a child has thrived upon milk, that it is never to 
have meat, or that the first twenty years of our lives is 
to become a precedent for the next twenty. But even 
this is admitting more than is true; for I answer 
roundly, that America would have flourished as much, 
and probably much more, had no European power 
taken any notice of her. The commerce by which 
she hath enriched herself are the necessaries of life, 
and will always have a market while eating is the 
custom of Europe. 

But she has protected us, say some. That she 
hath engrossed us is true, and defended the continent 
at our expense as well as her own, is admitted; and 
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she would have defended Turkey from the same mo- 
tive, viz. for the sake of trade and dominion. 

Alas! we have been long led away by ancient pre- 
judices and made large sacrifices to superstition. We 
have boasted the protection of Great Britain, without 
considering, that her motive was interest not attach- 
ment; and that she did not protect us from our 
enemies on our account; but from her enemies on her 
own account, from those who had no quarrel with us 
on any other account, and who will always be our 
enemies on the same account. Let Britain waive her 
pretensions to the continent, or the continent throw 
off the dependance, and we should be at peace with 
France and Spain, were they at war with Britain. The 
miseries of Hanover’s last war ought to warn us 
against connections. 

It hath lately been asserted in Parliament, that the 
colonies have no relation to each other but through 
the parent country, i.e. that Pennsylvania and the 
Jerseys, and so on for the rest, are sister colonies by 
the way of England; this is certainly a very round- 
about way of proving relationship, but it is the nearest 
and only true way of proving enmity (or enemyship, 
if I may so call it.) France and Spain never were, 
nor perhaps ever will be, our enemies as Americans, 
but as our being the subjects of Great Britain. 
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But Britain is the parent country, say some. Then 
the more shame upon her conduct. Even brutes do 
not devour their young, nor savages make war upon 
their families; wherefore, the assertion, if true, 
turns to her reproach; but it happens not to be true, 
or only partly so, and the phrase parent or mother 
country hath been jesuitically adopted by the king 
and his parasites, with a low papistical design of gain- 
ing an unfair bias on the credulous weakness of our 
minds. Europe, and not England, is the parent 
country of America. This new world hath been the 
asylum for the persecuted lovers of civil and religious 
liberty from every part of Europe. Hither have they 
fled, not from the tender embraces of the mother, but 
from the cruelty of the monster; and it is so far true 
of England, that the same tyranny which drove the 
first emigrants from home, pursues their descendants 
still. 

In this extensive quarter of the globe, we forget the 
narrow limits of three hundred and sixty miles (the 
extent of England) and carry our friendship on a 
larger scale; we claim brotherhood with every Euro- 
pean Christian, and triumph in the generosity of the 
sentiment. 

It is pleasant to observe by what regular gradations 
we surmount the force of local prejudices, as we en- 
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large our acquaintance with the world. A man born 
in any town in England divided into parishes, will 
naturally associate most with his fellow parishioners 
(because their interests in many cases will be com- 
mon) and distinguish him by the name of neighbor; 
if he meet him but a few miles from home, he drops 
the narrow idea of a street, and salutes him by the 
name of townsman; if he travel out of the county and 
meet him in any other, he forgets the minor divisions 
of street and town, and calls him countryman, i. e. 
countyman; but if in their foreign excursions they 
should associate in France, or any other part of 
Europe, their local remembrance would be enlarged 
into that of Englishman. And by a just parity of 
reasoning, all Europeans meeting in America, or any 
other quarter of the globe, are countrymen; for 
England, Holland, Germany, or Sweden, when com- 
pared with the whole, stand in the same places on the 
larger scale, which the divisions of street, town, and 
county do on the smaller ones; distinctions too 
limited for continental minds. Not one third of the 
inhabitants, even of this province, [Pennsylvania ], 
are of English descent. Wherefore, I reprobate the 
phrase of parent or mother country applied to Eng- 
land only, as being false, selfish, narrow and 
ungenerous. 
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But, admitting that we were all of English descent, 
what does it amount to? Nothing. Britain, being 
now an open enemy, extinguishes every other name 
and title: and to say that reconciliation is our duty, is 
truly farcical. The first king of England, of the 
present line (William the Conqueror) was a French- 
man, and half the peers of England are descendants 
from the same country; wherefore, by the same 
method of reasoning, England ought to be governed 
by France. 

Much hath been said of the united strength of 
Britain and the colonies, that in conjunction they 
might bid defiance to the world. But this is mere. 
presumption; the fate of war is uncertain, neither do 
the expressions mean any thing; for this continent 
would never suffer itself to be drained of inhabitants, 
to support the British arms in either Asia, Africa or 
Europe. 

Besides, what have we to do with setting the world 
at defiance? Our plan is commerce, and that, well at- 
tended to, will secure us the peace and friendship of 
all Europe; because it is the interest of all Europe to 
have America a free port. Her trade will always be 
a protection, and her barrenness of gold and silver 
secure her from invaders. 
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I challenge the warmest advocate for reconcilia- 
tion to show a single advantage that this continent 
can reap by being connected with Great Britain. I 
repeat the challenge; not a single advantage is de- 
rived. Our corn will fetch its price in any market in 
Europe, and our imported goods must be paid for 
buy them where we will. 

But the injuries and disadvantages which we sus- 
tain by that connection, are without number; and 
our duty to mankind at large, as well as to ourselves, 
instruct us to renounce the alliance: because, any sub- 
mission to, or dependence on, Great Britain, tends 
directly to involve this continent in European wars 
and quarrels, and set us at variance with nations who 
would otherwise seek our friendship, and against 
whom we have neither anger nor complaint. As 
Europe is our market for trade, we ought to form no 
partial connection with any part of it. It is the true 
interest of America to steer clear of European conten- 
tions, which she never can do, while, by her depen- 
dence on Britain, she is made the make-weight in the 
scale of British politics. 

Europe is too thickly planted with kingdoms to be 
long at peace, and whenever a war breaks out between 
England and any foreign power, the trade of America 
goes to ruin, because of her connection with Britain. 
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The next war may not turn out like the last, and 
should it not, the advocates for reconciliation now 
will be wishing for separation then, because neutrality 
in that case would be a safer convoy than a man of 
war. Every thing that is right or reasonable pleads 
for separation. The blood of the slain, the weeping 
voice of nature cries, *Tis TIME TO PART. Even the 
distance at which the Almighty hath placed England 
and America is a strong and natural proof that the 
authority of the one over the other, was never the 
design of heaven. The time likewise at which the 
continent was discovered, adds weight to the argu- 
ment, and the manner in which it was peopled, en- 
creases the force of it. The Reformation was preceded 
by the discovery of America: As if the Almighty 
graciously meant to open a sanctuary to the perse- 
cuted in future years, when home should afford 
neither friendship nor safety. 

The authority of Great Britain over this continent, 
is a form of government, which sooner or later must 
have an end. And a serious mind can draw no true 
pleasure by looking forward, under the painful and 
positive conviction that what he calls “the present 
constitution” is merely temporary. As parents, we 
can have no joy, knowing that this government is not 
sufficiently lasting to insure any thing which we may 
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bequeath to posterity. And by a plain method of 
argument, as we are running the next generation into 
debt, we ought to do the work of it, otherwise we use 
them meanly and pitifully. In order to discover the 
line of our duty rightly, we should take our children 
in our hand, and fix our station a few years farther 
into life; that eminence will present a prospect which 
a few present fears and prejudices conceal from our 
sight. 

Though I would carefully avoid giving unnecessary 
offence, yet I am inclined to believe, that all those 
who espouse the doctrine of reconciliation, may be 
included within the following descriptions. 

Interested men, who are not to be trusted, weak 
men who cannot see, prejudiced men who will not see, 
and a certain set of moderate men who think better 
of the European world than it deserves; and this last 
class, by an ill-judged deliberation, will be the cause 
of more calamities to this continent than all the other 
three. 

It is the good fortune of many to live distant from 
the scene of present sorrow; the evil is not sufficiently 
brought to their doors to make them feel the precari- 
ousness with which all American property is pos- 
sessed. But let our imaginations transport us a few 
moments to Boston; that seat of wretchedness will 
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teach us wisdom, and instruct us for ever to renounce 
a power in whom we can have no trust. The inhabi- 
tants of that unfortunate city who but a few months 
ago were in ease and affluence, have now no other 
alternative than to stay and starve, or turn out to 
beg. Endangered by the fire of their friends if they 
continue within the city, and plundered by the sol- 
diery if they leave it, in their present situation they 
are prisoners without the hope of redemption, and in 
a general attack for their relief they would be exposed 
to the fury of both armies. 

Men of passive tempers look somewhat lightly 
over the offences of Great Britain, and, still hoping 
for the best, are apt to call out, Come, come, we shall 
be friends again for all this. But examine the pas- 
sions and feelings of mankind: bring the doctrine of 
reconciliation to the touchstone of nature, and then 
tell me whether you can hereafter love, honor, and 
faithfully serve the power that hath carried fire and 
sword into your land? If you cannot do all these, 
then are you only deceiving yourselves, and by your 
delay bringing ruin upon posterity. Your future con- 
nection with Britain, whom you can neither love nor 
honor, will be forced and unnatural, and being 
formed only on the plan of present convenience, will 
in a little time fall into a relapse more wretched than 
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the first. But if you say, you can still pass the viola- 
tions over, then I ask, hath your house been burnt? 
Hath your property been destroyed before your face? 
Are your wife and children destitute of a bed to lie on, 
or bread to live on? Have you lost a parent or a child 
by their hands, and yourself the ruined and wretched 
survivor? If you have not, then are you not a judge 
of those who have. But if you have, and can still 
shake hands with the murderers, then are you un- 
worthy the name of husband, father, friend, or lover, 
and whatever may be your rank or title in life, you 
have the heart of a coward, and the spirit of a 
sycophant. 

This is not inflaming or exaggerating matters, but 
trying them by those feelings and affections which 
nature justifies, and without which we should be in- 
capable of discharging the social duties of life, or 
enjoying the felicities of it. I mean not to exhibit 
horror for the purpose of provoking revenge, but to 
awaken us from fatal and unmanly slumbers, that we 
may pursue determinately some fixed object. ’Tis 
not in the power of Britain or of Europe to conquer 
America, if she doth not conquer herself by delay and 
timidity. The present winter is worth an age if rightly 
employed, but if lost or neglected the whole continent 
will partake of the misfortune; and there is no pun- 
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ishment which that man doth not deserve, be he who, 
or what, or where he will, that may be the means of 
sacrificing a season so precious and useful. 

*Tis repugnant to reason, to the universal order of 
things, to all examples from former ages, to suppose 
that this continent can long remain subject to any 
external power. The most sanguine in Britain doth 
not think so. The utmost stretch of human wisdom 
cannot, at this time, compass a plan, short of separa- 
tion, which can promise the continent even a year’s 
security. Reconciliation is now a fallacious dream. 
Nature has deserted the connection, and art cannot 
supply her place. For, as Milton wisely expresses, 
“never can true reconcilement grow where wounds of 
deadly hate have pierced so deep.” 

Every quiet method for peace hath been ineffectual. 
Our prayers have been rejected with disdain; and hath 
tended to convince us that nothing flatters vanity or 
confirms obstinacy in kings more than repeated peti- 
tioning—and nothing hath contributed more than 
that very measure to make the kings of Europe abso- 
lute. Witness Denmark and Sweden. Wherefore, 
since nothing but blows will do, for God’s sake let us 
come to a final separation, and not leave the next 
generation to be cutting throats under the violated 
unmeaning names of parent and child. 
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To say they will never attempt it again is idle and 
visionary; we thought so at the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, yet a year or two undeceived us; as well may we 
suppose that nations which have been once defeated 
will never renew the quarrel. 

As to government matters, ’tis not in the power of 
Britain to do this continent justice: the business of it 
will soon be too weighty and intricate to be managed 
with any tolerable degree of convenience, by a power 
so distant from us, and so very ignorant of us; for if 
they cannot conquer us, they cannot govern us. To 
be always running three or four thousand miles with 
a tale or a petition, waiting four or five months for 
an answer, which, when obtained, requires five or 
six more to explain it in, will in a few years be looked 
upon as folly and childishness. There was a time 
when it was proper, and there is a proper time for it 
to cease. 

Small islands not capable of protecting themselves 
are the proper objects for government * to take under 
their care; but there is something absurd, in suppos- 
ing a Continent to be perpetually governed by an 
island. In no instance hath nature made the satellite 


1The word “kingdoms” was substituted for “government” in 
some later editions.—Editor. 
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larger than its primary planet; and as England and 
America, with respect to each other, reverse the com- 
mon order of nature, it is evident that they belong to 
different systems. England to Europe: America to 
itself. 

I am not induced by motives of pride, party or re- 
sentment to espouse the doctrine of separation and 
independence; I am clearly, positively, and con- 
scientiously persuaded that it is the true interest of 
this continent to be so; that everything short of that 
is mere patchwork, that it can afford no lasting 
felicity,—that it is leaving the sword to our children, 
and shrinking back at a time when a little more, a 
little further, would have rendered this continent the 
glory of the earth. 

As Britain hath not manifested the least inclination 
towards a compromise, we may be assured that no 
terms can be obtained worthy the acceptance of the 
continent, or any ways equal to the expence of blood 
and treasure we have been already put to. 

The object contended for, ought always to bear 
some just proportion to the expense. The removal of 
North, or the whole detestable junto, is a matter un- 
worthy the millions we have expended. A temporary 
stoppage of trade was an inconvenience, which would 
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have sufficiently balanced the repeal of all the acts 
complained of, had such repeals been obtained; but if 
the whole continent must take up arms, if every man 
must be a soldier, ’tis scarcely worth our while to fight 
against a contemptible ministry only. Dearly, dearly 
do we pay for the repeal of the acts, if that is all we 
fight for; for, in a just estimation ’tis as great a folly 
to pay a Bunker Hill price for law as for land. As I 
have always considered the independancy of this con- 
tinent, as an event which sooner or later must arrive, 
so from the late rapid progress of the continent to 
maturity, the event cannot be far off. Wherefore, on 
the breaking out of hostilities, it was not worth the 
while to have disputed a matter which time would 
have finally redressed, unless we meant to be in 
earnest: otherwise it is like wasting an estate on a suit 
at law, to regulate the trespasses of a tenant whose 
lease is just expiring. No man was a warmer wisher 
for a reconciliation than myself, before the fatal nine- 
teenth of April, 1775, but the moment the event of 
that day was made known, I rejected the hardened, 
sullen-tempered Pharaoh of England for ever; and 
disdain the wretch, that with the pretended title of 
FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE can unfeelingly hear of their 
slaughter, and composedly sleep with their blood upon 
his soul. 
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But admitting that matters were now made up, what 
would be the event? I answer, the ruin of the con- 
tinent. And that for several reasons. 

First. The powers of governing still remaining in 
the hands of the king, he will have a negative over the 
whole legislation of this continent. And as he hath 
shown himself such an inveterate enemy to liberty, 
and discovered such a thirst for arbitrary power, is he, 
or is he not, a proper person to say to these colonies, 
You shall make no laws but what I please!? And is 
there any inhabitant of America so ignorant as not to 
know, that according to what is called the present 
Constitution, this continent can make no laws but 
what the king gives leave to; and is there any man so 
unwise as not to see, that (considering what has hap- 
pened) he will suffer no law to be made here but such 
as suits his purpose? We may be as effectually en- 
slaved by the want of laws in America, as by sub- 
mitting to laws made for us in England. After mat- 
ters are made up (as it is called) can there be any 
doubt, but the whole power of the crown will be 
exerted to keep this continent as low and humble as 
possible? Instead of going forward we shall go back- 
ward, or be perpetually quarrelling, or ridiculously 
petitioning. We are already greater than the king 
wishes us to be, and will he not hereafter endeavor 
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to make us less? To bring the matter to one point, 
Is the power who is jealous of our prosperity, a proper 
power to govern us? Whoever says No, to this ques- 
tion, is an independent for independency means no 
more than this, whether we shall make our own laws, 
or, whether the king, the greatest enemy this continent 
hath, or can have, shall tell us there shall be no laws 
but such as I like. 

But the king, you will say, has a negative in Eng- 
land; the people there can make no laws without his 
consent. In point of right and good order, it is some- 
thing very ridiculous that a youth of twenty-one 
(which hath often happened) shall say to several 
millions of people older and wiser than himself, “I 
forbid this or that act of yours to be law.” But in 
this place I decline this sort of reply, though I will 
never cease to expose the absurdity of it, and only 
answer that England being the king’s residence, and 
America not so, makes quite another case. The king’s 
negative here is ten times more dangerous and fatal 
than it can be in England; for there he will scarcely 
refuse his consent to a bill for putting England into 
as strong a state of defense as possible, and in Amer- 
ica he would never suffer such a bill to be passed. 

America is only a secondary object in the system of 
British politics. England consults the good of this 
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country no further than it answers her own purpose. 
Wherefore, her own interest leads her to suppress the 
growth of ours in every case which doth not promote 
her advantage, or in the least interferes with it. A 
pretty state we should soon be in under such a second 
hand government, considering what has happened! 
Men do not change from enemies to friends by the al- 
teration of a name: And in order to show that re- 
conciliation now is a dangerous doctrine, I affirm, 
that it would be policy in the king at this time to re- 
peal the acts, for the sake of reinstating himself in the 
government of the provinces; In order that HE MAY 
ACCOMPLISH BY CRAFT AND SUBTLETY, IN THE LONG 
RUN, WHAT HE CANNOT DO BY FORCE AND VIOLENCE 
IN THE SHORT ONE. Reconciliation and ruin are 
nearly related. 

Secondly. That as even the best terms which we 
can expect to obtain can amount to no more than a 
temporary expedient, or a kind of government by 
guardianship, which can last no longer than till the 
colonies come of age, so the general face and state of 
things in the interim will be unsettled and unpromis- 
ing. Emigrants of property will not choose to come 
to a country whose form of government hangs but 
by a thread, and who is every day tottering on the 
brink of commotion and disturbance; and numbers 
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of the present inhabitants would lay hold of the in- 
terval to dispose of their effects, and quit the 
continent. 

But the most powerful of all arguments is, that 
nothing but independance, i. e. a continental form of 
government, can keep the peace of the continent and 
preserve it inviolate from civil wars. I dread the 
event of a reconciliation with Britain now, as it is 
more than probable that it will be followed by a re- 
volt some where or other, the consequences of which 
may be far more fatal than all the malice of Britain. 

Thousands are already ruined by British barbarity ; 
(thousands more will probably suffer the same fate). 
Those men have other feelings than us who have 
nothing suffered. All they now possess is liberty; 
what they before enjoyed is sacrificed to its service, 
and having nothing more to lose they disdain sub- 
mission. Besides, the general temper of the colonies, 
towards a British government will be like that of a 
youth who is nearly out of his time; they will care 
very little about her: And a government which cannot 
preserve the peace is no government at all, and in that 
case we pay our money for nothing; and pray what is 
it that Britain can do, whose power will be wholly on 
paper, should a civil tumult break out the very day 
after reconciliation? I have heard some men say, 
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many of whom I believe spoke without thinking, that 
they dreaded an independance, fearing that it would 
produce civil wars: It is but seldom that our first 
thoughts are truly correct, and that is the case here; 
for there is ten times more to dread from a patched 
up connection than from independance. I make the 
sufferer’s case my own, and I protest, that were I 
driven from house and home, my property destroyed, 
and my circumstances ruined, that as a man, sensible 
of injuries, I could never relish the doctrine of re- 
conciliation, or consider myself bound thereby. 

The colonies have manifested such a spirit of good 
order and obedience to continental government, as is 
sufficient to make every reasonable person easy and 
happy on that head. No man can assign the least 
pretence for his fears, on any other grounds, than 
such as are truly childish and ridiculous, viz., that 
one colony will be striving for superiority over 
another. 

Where there are no distinctions there can be no 
superiority; perfect equality affords no temptation. 
The Republics of Europe are all (and we may say al- 
ways) in peace. Holland and Switzerland are with- 
out wars, foreign or domestic: Monarchical govern- 
ments, it is true, are never long at rest: the crown it- 
self is a temptation to enterprising rufans at home; 
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and that degree of pride and insolence ever attendant 
on regal authority, swells into a rupture with foreign 
powers in instances where a republican government, 
by being formed on more natural principles, would 
negociate the mistake. 

If there is any true cause of fear respecting inde- 
pendence, it is because no plan is yet laid down. 
Men do not see their way out. Wherefore, as an open- 
ing into that business I offer the following hints; at 
the same time modestly affirming, that I have no other 
opinion of them myself, than that they may be the 
means of giving rise to something better. Could the 
straggling thoughts of individuals be collected, they 
would frequently form materials for wise and able 
men to improve into useful matter. 

Let the assemblies be annual, with a president only. 
The representation more equal, their business wholly 
domestic, and subject to the authority of a Continen- 
tal Congress. 

Let each colony be divided into six, eight, or ten, 
convenient districts, each district to send a proper 
number of delegates to Congress, so that each colony 
send at least thirty. The whole number in Congress 
will be at least 390. Each Congress to sit and to 
choose a President by the following method. When 
the delegates are met, let a colony be taken from the 
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whole thirteen colonies by lot, after which let the 
Congress choose (by ballot) a President from out of 
the delegates of that province. In the next Congress, 
let a colony be taken by lot from twelve only, omitting 
that colony from which the president was taken in the 
former Congress, and so proceeding on till the whole 
thirteen shall have had their proper rotation. And in 
order that nothing may pass into a law but what is 
satisfactorily just, not less than three-fifths of the 
Congress to be called a majority. He that will pro- 
mote discord, under a government so equally formed 
as this, would have joined Lucifer in his revolt. 

But as there is a peculiar delicacy from whom, or 
in what manner, this business must first arise, and as 
it seems most agreeable and consistent that it should 
come from some intermediate body between the gov- 
erned and the governors, that is, between the Congress 
and the people, let a continental conference be held 
in the following manner, and for the following 
purpose, 

A committee of twenty-six members of Congress, 
viz. Two for each colony. Two members from each 
House of Assembly, or Provincial Convention; and 
five representatives of the people at large, to be 
chosen in the capital city or town of each province, 
for, and in behalf of the whole province, by as many 
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qualified voters as shall think proper to attend from 
all parts of the province for that purpose; or, if more 
convenient, the representatives may be chosen in two 
or three of the most populous parts thereof. In this 
conference, thus assembled, will be united the two 
grand principles of business, knowledge and power. 
The Members of Congress, Assemblies, or Conven- 
tions, by having had experience in national concerns, 
will be able and useful counsellors, and the whole, 
being impowered by the people, will have a truly legal 
authority. 

The conferring members being met, let their busi- 
ness be to frame a Continental Charter, or Charter 
of the United Colonies; (answering to what is called 
the Magna Charta of England) fixing the number and 
manner of choosing Members of Congress, Members 
of Assembly, with their date of sitting; and drawing 
the line of business and jurisdiction between them: 
Always remembering, that our strength is continental, 
not provincial. Securing freedom and property to all 
men, and above all things, the free exercise of re- 
ligion, according to the dictates of conscience; with 
such other matter as it is necessary for a charter to 
contain. Immediately after which, the said confer- 
ence to dissolve, and the bodies which shall be chosen 
conformable to the said charter, to be the legislators 
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and governors of this continent for the time being: 
Whose peace and happiness, may Gop preserve. 
AMEN. 

Should any body of men be hereafter delegated for 
this or some similar purpose, I offer them the follow- 
ing extracts from that wise observer on governments, 
Dragonetti. “The science,” says he, “‘of the politician 
consists in fixing the true point of happiness and free- 
dom. Those men would deserve the gratitude of 
ages, who should discover a mode of government that 
contained the greatest sum of individual happiness, 
with the least national expense.” (Dragonetti on 
“Virtues and Reward.”’ ) 

But where, say some, is the king of America? [ll 
tell you, friend, he reigns above, and doth not make 
havoc of mankind like the royal brute of Great Britain. 
Yet that we may not appear to be defective even in 
earthly honors, let a day be solemnly set apart for 
proclaiming the charter; let it be brought forth placed 
on the divine law, the Word of God; let a crown be 
placed thereon, by which the world may know, that 
so far as we approve of monarchy, that in America the 
law is king. For as in absolute governments the king 
is law, so in free countries the law ought to be king; 
and there ought to be no other. But lest any ill use 
should afterwards arise, let the crown at the conclu- 
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sion of the ceremony be demolished, and scattered 
among the people whose right it is. 

A government of our own is our natural right: 
and when a man seriously reflects on the precarious- 
ness of human affairs, he will become convinced, that 
it is infinitely wiser and safer, to form a Constitution 
of our own in a cool deliberate manner, while we have 
it in our power, than to trust such an interesting event 
to time and chance. If we omit it now, some Mas- 
sanello* may hereafter arise, who, laying hold of 
popular disquietudes, may collect together the des- 
perate and the discontented, and by assuming to them- 
selves the powers of government, finally sweep away 
the liberties of the continent like a deluge. Should 
the government of America return again into the 
hands of Britain, the tottering situation of things will 
be a temptation for some desperate adventurer to try 
his fortune; and in such a case, what relief can Britain 
give? Ere she chould hear the news, the fatal busi- 
ness might be done; and ourselves suffering like the 
wretched Britons under the oppression of the con- 
queror. Ye that oppose independance now, ye know 


* Thomas Anello, otherwise Massanello, a fisherman of Naples, 
who after spiriting up his countrymen in the public market place, 
against the oppression of the Spaniards, to whom the place was 
then subjec\, prompted them to revolt, and in the space of a day 
became king.—Author. 
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not what ye do: ye are opening a door to eternal 
tyranny, by keeping vacant the seat of government. 
There are thousands and tens of thousands, who 
would think it glorious to expel from the continent, 
that barbarous and hellish power, which hath stirred 
up the indians and the negroes to destroy us; the 
cruelty hath a double guilt, it is dealing brutally by 
us, and treacherously by them. 

To talk of friendship with those in whom our rea- 
son forbids us to have faith, and our affections 
wounded through a thousand pores instruct us to 
detest, is madness and folly. Every day wears out the 
little remains of kindred between us and them; and 
can there be any reason to hope, that as the relation- 
ship expires, the affection will increase, or that we 
shall agree better when we have ten times more and 
greater concerns to quarrel over than ever? 

Ye that tell us of harmony and reconciliation, can 
ye restore to us the time that is past? Can ye give 
to prostitution its former innocence? neither can ye 
reconcile Britain and America. The last cord now is 
broken, the people of England are presenting ad- 
dresses against us. There are injuries which nature 
cannot forgive; she would cease to be nature if she 
did. As well can the lover forgive the ravisher of his 
mistress, as the continent forgive the murders of 
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Britain. The Almighty hath implanted in us these 
unextinguishable feelings for good and wise purposes. 
They are the guardians of his image in our hearts. 
They distinguish us from the herd of common ani- 
mals. The social compact would dissolve, and justice 
be extirpated from the earth, or have only a casual 
existence were we callous to the touches of affection. 
The robber and the murderer would often escape un- 
punished, did not the injuries which our tempers sus- 
tain, provoke us into justice. 

O! ye that love mankind! Ye that dare oppose 
not only the tyranny but the tyrant, stand forth! 
Every spot of the old world is overrun with oppres- 
sion. Freedom hath been hunted round the globe. 
Asia and Africa have long expelled her. Europe re- 
gards her like a stranger, and England hath given 
her warning to depart. O! receive the fugitive, and 
prepare in time an asylum for mankind. 


OF THE PRESENT ABILITY OF AMERICA 


WITH SOME MISCELLANEOUS REFLECTIONS 


Be never met with a man, either in England 
“24 or America, who hath not confessed his opinion, 
that a separation between the countries would take 
place one time or other. And there is no instance 
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in which we have shown less judgment, than in en- 
deavoring to describe, what we call, the ripeness or 
fitness of the continent for independence. 

As all men allow the measure, and vary only in 
their opinion of the time, let us, in order to remove 
mistakes, take a general survey of things, and en- 
deavor if possible to find out the very time. But I 
need not go far, the inquiry ceases at once, for the 
time hath found us. The general concurrence, the 
glorious union of all things, proves the fact. 

Tis not in numbers but in unity that our great 
strength lies; yet our present numbers are sufficient 
to repel the force of all the world. The continent has 
at this time the largest body of armed and disciplined 
men of any power under heaven: and is just arrived 
at that pitch of strength, in which no single colony is 
able to support itself, and the whole, when united, is 
able to do any thing. Our land force is more than 
sufficient, and as to naval affairs, we cannot be in- 
sensible that Britain would never suffer an American 
man of war to be built, while the continent remained 
in her hands. Wherefore, we should be no for- 
warder a hundred years hence in that branch than we 
are now; but the truth is, we should be less so, because 
ithe timber of the country is every day diminishing, 
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and that which will remain at last, will be far off or 
difficult to procure. 

Were the continent crowded with inhabitants, her 
sufferings under the present circumstances would be 
intolerable. The more seaport-towns we had, the 
more should we have both to defend and to lose. 
Our present numbers are so happily proportioned to 
our wants, that no man need be idle. The diminution 
of trade affords an army, and the necessities of an 
army create a new trade. 

Debts we have none: and whatever we may con- 
tract on this account will serve as a glorious memento 
of our virtue. Can we but leave posterity with a 
settled form of government, an independent constitu- 
tion of its own, the purchase at any price will be 
cheap. But to expend millions for the sake of getting 
a few vile acts repealed, and routing the present 
ministry only, is unworthy the charge, and is using 
posterity with the utmost cruelty; because it is leaving 
them the great work to do, and a debt upon their 
backs from which they derive no advantage. Such a 
thought’s unworthy a man of honor, and is the true 
characteristic of a narrow heart and a_pidling 
politician. 

The debt we may contract doth not deserve our re- 
gard if the work be but accomplished. No nation 
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ought to be without a debt. A national debt is a 
national bond; and when it bears no interest, is in 
no case a grievance. Britain is oppressed with a debt 
of upwards of one hundred and forty millions sterling, 
for which she pays upwards of four millions interest. 
And as a compensation for her debt, she has a large 
navy. America is without a debt, and without a 
navy; yet for the twentieth part of the English na- 
tional debt, could have a navy as large again. The 
navy of England is not worth at this time more than 
three millions and a half sterling. 


The first and second editions of this pamphlet were 
published without the following calculations, which 
are now given as a proof that the above estimation of 
the navy is a just one. See Entic’s “Naval History,” 
[ntro., p. 56. 

The charge of building a ship of each rate, and 
furnishing her with masts, yards, sails, and rigging, 
together with a proportion of eight months boats- 
swain’s and carpenter’s sea-stores, as calculated by 
Mr. Burchett, Secretary to the navy. 


Foraship of 100guns, .» . 39,0537. 
90 + sa 029,856 
80 . mm 23,638 
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50 
40 
30 
20 


10,606 
7,558 
5,846 
3,710 


And hence it is easy to sum up the value, or cost, 
rather, of the whole British navy, which, in the year 
1757, when it was at its greatest glory, consisted of 
the following ships and guns. 


Ships. Guns. 

6 100 
12 90 
12 80 
43 70 
35 60 
40 50 
45 40 
58 20 


85 Sloops, bombs, and 
fireships, one with 


another, at 


Cost of one. 


59,000 I. 
29,886 
23,638 
17,785 
14,197 
10,605 
7,998 
3,710 


f 2,000 


Cost, 


Remains for guns, 


Total, 


Cost of all. 


213,318 I. 
358,632 
283,656 
764,755 
496,895 
424,240 
340,110 
215,180 


170,000 
3,266,786 I, 
233,214 


3,900,000 7. 


No country on the globe is so happily situated, or 
so internally capable of raising a fleet as America. 
Tar, timber, iron and cordage are her natural produce. 
We need go abroad for nothing. Whereas the Dutch, 
who make large profits by hiring out their ships of 
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war to the Spaniards and Portugese, are obliged to 
import most of the materials they use. We ought to 
view the building a fleet as an article of commerce, 
it being the natural manufactory of this country. ’Tis 
the best money we can lay out. A navy when finished 
is worth more than it cost: And is that nice point in 
national policy, in which commerce and protection 
are united. Let us build; if we want them not, we 
can sell; and by that means replace our paper cur- 
rency with ready gold and silver. 

In point of manning a fleet, people in general run 
into great errors; it is not necessary that one fourth 
part should be sailors. The terrible privateer, Cap- 
tain Death, stood the hottest engagement of any ship 
last war, yet had not twenty sailors on board, though 
her complement of men was upwards of two hundred. 
A few able and social sailors will soon instruct a 
sufficient number of active landsmen in the common 
work of aship. Wherefore we never can be more cap- 
able of beginning on maritime matters than now, 
while our timber is standing, our fisheries blocked up, 
and our sailors and shipwrights out of employ. Men 
of war, of seventy and eighty guns, were built forty 
years ago in New England, and why not the same 
now? Ship building is America’s greatest pride, and 
in which she will, in time, excel the whole world. The 
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great empires of the east are mostly inland, and con- 
sequently excluded from the possibility of rivalling 
her. Africa is in a state of barbarism; and no power 
in Europe, hath either such an extent of coast, or 
such an internal supply of materials. Where nature 
hath given the one, she hath withheld the other; to 
America only hath she been liberal to both. The vast 
empire of Russia is almost shut out from the sea; 
wherefore her boundless forests, her tar, iron, and 
cordage are only articles of commerce. 

In point of safety, ought we to be without a fleet? 
We are not the little people now, which we were sixty 
years ago; at that time we might have trusted our pro- 
perty in the streets, or fields rather, and slept securely 
without locks or bolts to our doors and windows. 
The case is now altered, and our methods of defence 
ought to improve with our encrease of property. A 
common pirate, twelve months ago, might have come 
up the Delaware, and laid the city of Philadelphia 
under contribution for what sum he pleased; and the 
same might have happened to other places. Nay, any 
daring fellow, in a brig of fourteen or sixteen guns, 
might have robbed the whole continent, and carried 
off half a million of money. These are circumstances 
which demand our attention, and point out the neces- 
sity of naval protection. 
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Some perhaps will say, that after we have made it 
up with Britain, she will protect us. Can they be so 
unwise as to mean, that she will keep a navy in our 
harbors for that purpose? Common sense will tell 
us, that the power which hath endeavored to subdue 
us, is of all others, the most improper to defend us. 
Conquest may be effected under the pretence of 
friendship; and ourselves, after a long and brave 
resistance, be at last cheated into slavery. And if her 
ships are not to be admitted into our harbors, I would 
ask, how is she to protect us? A navy three or four 
thousand miles off can be of little use, and on sudden 
emergencies, none at all. Wherefore if we must here- 
after protect ourselves, why not do it for ourselves? 
Why do it for another? 

The English list of ships of war, is long and for- 
midable, but not a tenth part of them are at any one 
time fit for service, numbers of them are not in being; 
yet their names are pompously continued in the list, 
if only a plank be left of the ship: and not a fifth part 
of such as are fit for service, can be spared on any one 
station at one time. The East and West Indies, 
Mediterranean, Africa, and other parts, over which 
Britain extends her claim, make large demands upon 
her navy. From a mixture of prejudice and inatten- 
tion, we have contracted a false notion respecting the 
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navy of England, and have talked as if we should 
have the whole of it to encounter at once, and, for 
that reason, supposed that we must have one as large; 
which not being instantly practicable, has been made 
use of by a set of disguised Tories to discourage ouf 
beginning thereon. Nothing can be further from 
truth than this; for if America had only a twentieth 
part of the naval force of Britain, she would be by 
far an over-match for her; because, as we neither 
have, nor claim any foreign dominion, our whole 
force would be employed on our own coast, where we 
should, in the long run, have two to one the ad- 
vantage of those who had three or four thousand 
miles to sail over, before they could attack us, and 
the same distance to return in order to refit and 
recruit. And although Britain, by her fleet, hath a 
check over our trade to Europe, we have as large a 
one over her trade to the West Indies, which, by lay- 
ing in the neighborhood of the continent, lies entirely 
at its mercy. 

Some method might be fallen on to keep up a naval 
force in time of peace, if we should not judge it neces- 
sary to support a constant navy. If premiums were 
to be given to merchants to build and employ in their 
service, ships mounted with twenty, thirty, forty, or 
fifty guns, (the premiums to be in proportion to the 
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loss of bulk to the merchant,) fifty or sixty of those 
ships, with a few guardships on constant duty, would 
keep up a sufficient navy, and that without burdening 
ourselves with the evil so loudly complained of in 
England, of suffering their fleet in time of peace to 
lie rotting in the docks. To unite the sinews of com- 
merce and defence is sound policy; for when our 
strength and our riches play into each other’s hand, 
we need fear no external enemy. 

In almost every article of defence we abound. 
Hemp flourishes even to rankness, so that we need 
not want cordage. Our iron is superior to that of 
other countries. Our small arms equal to any in the 
world. Cannon we can cast at pleasure. Saltpeter 
and gunpowder we are every day producing. Our 
knowledge is hourly improving. Resolution is our 
inherent character, and courage has never yet for- 
saken us. Wherefore, what is it that we want? Why 
is it that we hesitate? From Britain we can expect 
nothing but ruin. If she is once admitted to the gov- 
ernment of America again, this continent will not be 
worth living in. Jealousies will be always arising; 
insurrections will be constantly happening; and who 
will go forth to quell them? Who will venture his 
life to reduce his own countrymen to a foreign obedi- 
ence? The difference between Pennsylvania and 
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Connecticut, respecting some unlocated lands, shows 
the insignificance of a British government, and fully 
proves that nothing but continental authority can 
regulate continental matters. 

Another reason why the present time is preferable 
to all others, is, that the fewer our numbers are, the 
more land there is yet unoccupied, which, instead of 
being lavished by the king on his worthless depen- 
dants, may be hereafter applied, not only to the dis- 
charge of the present debt, but to the constant support 
of government. No nation under heaven hath such 
an advantage as this. 

The infant state of the colonies, as it is called, so 
far from being against, is an argument in favor of 
independence. We are sufficiently numerous, and 
were we more so we might be less united. ’Tis a 
matter worthy of observation, that the more a country 
is peopled, the smaller their armies are. In military 
numbers, the ancients far exceeded the moderns: and 
the reason is evident, for trade being the consequence 
of population, men became too much absorbed 
thereby to attend to any thing else. Commerce di- 
minishes the spirit both of patriotism and military 
defence. And history sufficiently informs us, that 
the bravest achievements were always accomplished 
in the non-age of a nation. With the increase of 
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commerce England hath lost its spirit. The city of 
London, notwithstanding its numbers, submits to con- 
tinued insults with the patience of a coward. The 
more men have to lose, the less willing are they to 
venture. The rich are in general slaves to fear, and 
submit to courtly power with the trembling duplicity 
of a spaniel. 

Youth is the seed-time of good habits as well in 
nations as in individuals. It might be difficult, if not 
impossible, to form the continent into one govern- 
ment half a century hence. The vast variety of in- 
terests, occasioned by an increase of trade and popu- 
lation, would create confusion. Colony would be 
against colony. Each being able would scorn each 
other’s assistance: and while the proud and foolish 
gloried in their little distinctions, the wise would 
lament that the union had not been formed before. 
Wherefore the present time is the true time for es- 
tablishing it. The intimacy which is contracted in 
infancy, and the frindship which is formed in mis- 
fortune, are of all others the most lasting and un- 
alterable. Our present union is marked with both 
these characters: we are young, and we have been 
distressed; but our concord hath withstood our 
troubles, and fixes a memorable era for posterity to 
glory in. 
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The present time, likewise, is that peculiar time 
which never happens to a nation but once, viz. the 
time of forming itself into a government. Most na- 
tions have let slip the opportunity, and by that means 
have been compelled to receive laws from their con- 
querors, instead of making laws for themselves. First, 
they had a king, and then a form of government; 
whereas the articles or charter of government should 
be formed first, and men delegated to execute them 
afterwards: but from the errors of other nations let 
us learn wisdom, and lay hold of the present oppor- 
tunity—to begin government at the right end. 

When William the Conqueror subdued England, 
he gave them law at the point of the sword; and, 
until we consent that the seat of government in Amer- 
ica be legally and authoritatively occupied, we shall 
be in danger of having it filled by some fortunate 
ruffian, who may treat us in the same manner, and 
then, where will be our freedom? where our prop- 
erty? 

As to religion, I hold it to be the indispensable 
duty of government to protect all conscientious pro- 
fessors thereof, and I know of no other business which 
government has to do therewith. Let a man throw 
aside that narrowness of soul, that selfishness of 
principle, which the niggards of all professions are so 
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unwilling to part with, and he will be at once deliv- 
ered of his fears on that head. Suspicion is the com- 
panion of mean souls, and the bane of all good 
society. For myself, I fully and conscientiously be- 
lieve, that it is the will of the Almighty that there 
should be a diversity of religious opinions among us. 
It affords a larger field for our Christian kindness: 
were we all of one way of thinking, our religious dis- 
positions would want matter for probation; and on 
this liberal principle I look on the various denomi- 
nations among us, to be like children of the same 
family, differing only in what is called their Christian 
names. 

In page [149] I threw out a few thoughts on the 
propriety of a Continental Charter (for I only pre- 
sume to offer hints, not plans) and in this place, I 
take the liberty of re-mentioning the subject, by ob- 
serving, that a charter is to be understood as a bond 
of solemn obligation, which the whole enters into, to 
support the right of every separate part, whether of 
religion, professional freedom, or property. A firm 
bargain and a right reckoning make long friends. 

I have heretofore likewise mentioned the necessity 
of a large and equal representation; and there is no 
political matter which more deserves our attention. 
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A small number of electors, or a small number of 
representatives, are equally dangerous. But if the 
number of the representatives be not only small, but 
unequal, the danger is encreased. As an instance 
of this, I mention the following; when the petition 
of the associators was before the House of Assembly 
of Pennsylvania, twenty-eight members only were 
present; all the Bucks county members, being eight, 
voted against it, and had seven of the Chester mem- 
bers done the same, this whole province had been 
governed by two counties only; and this danger it is 
always exposed to. The unwarrantable stretch like- 
wise, which that house made in their last sitting, to 
gain an undue authority over the delegates of that 
province, ought to warn the people at large, how they 
trust power out of their own hands. A set of instruc- 
tions for their delegates were put together, which in 
point of sense and business would have dishonoured 
a school-boy, and after being approved by a few, a 
very few, without doors, were carried into the house, 
and there passed in behalf of the whole colony; 
whereas, did the whole colony know with what ill will 
that house had entered on some necessary public 
measures, they would not hesitate a moment to think 
them unworthy of such a trust. 
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Immediate necessity makes many things conven- 
ient, which if continued would grow into oppressions. 
Expedience and right are different things. When 
the calamities of America required a consultation, 
there was no method so ready, or at that time so 
proper, as to appoint persons from the several houses 
of Assembly for that purpose; and the wisdom with 
which they have proceeded hath preserved this con- 
tinent from ruin. But as it is more than probable 
that we shall never be without a ConcREss, every well 
wisher to good order must own that the mode for 
choosing members of that body, deserves considera- 
tion. And I put it as a question to those who make 
a study of mankind, whether representation and elec- 
tion is not too great a power for one and the same 
body of men to possess? When we are planning for 
posterity, we ought to remember that virtue is not 
hereditary. 

It is from our enemies that we often gain excellent 
maxims, and are frequently surprised into reason by 
their mistakes. Mr. Cornwall (one of the Lords of 
the Treasury) treated the petition of the New York 
Assembly with contempt, because that house, he said, 
consisted but of twenty-six members, which trifling 
number, he argued, could not with decency be put 
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for the whole. We thank him for his involuntary 
honesty.* 

To CONCLUDE, however strange it may appear to 
some, or however unwilling they may be to think so, 
matters not, but many strong and striking reasons 
may be given to show, that nothing can settle our 
affairs so expeditiously as an open and determined 
DECLARATION FOR INDEPENDENCE. Some of which 
are, 

First—lIt is the custom of nations, when any two 
are at war, for some other powers, not engaged in 
the quarrel, to step in as mediators, and bring about 
the preliminaries of a peace: But while America 
calls herself the subject of Great Britain, no power, 
however well disposed she may be, can offer her 
mediation. Wherefore, in our present state we may 
quarrel on for ever. 

Secondly—It is unreasonable to suppose, that 
France or Spain will give us any kind of assistance, 
if we mean only to make use of that assistance for 
the purpose of repairing the breach, and strengthen- 
ing the connection between Britain and America; 

* Those who would fully understand of what great consequence 


a large and equal representation is to a state, should read Burgh’s 
Political Disquisitions——Author. 
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because, those powers would be sufferers by the 
consequences. | 

Thirdly—While we profess ourselves the subjects 
of Britain, we must, in the eyes of foreign nations, 
be considered as Rebels. The precedent is somewhat 
dangerous to their peace, for men to be in arms under 
the name of subjects: we, on the spot, can solve the 
paradox; but to unite resistance and subjection, re- 
quires an idea much too refined for common under- 
standing. 

Fourthly—Were a manifesto to be published, and 
despatched to foreign courts, setting forth the miseries 
we have endured, and the peaceful methods which 
we have ineffectually used for redress; declaring at 
the same time, that not being able any longer to live 
happily or safely under the cruel disposition of the 
British court, we had been driven to the necessity 
of breaking off all connections with her; at the same 
time, assuring all such courts of our peaceable dis- 
position towards them, and of our desire of entering 
into trade with them: such a memorial would pro- 
duce more good effects to this continent, than if a 
ship were freighted with petitions to Britain. 

Under our present denomination of British sub- 
jects, we can neither be received nor heard abroad: 
the custom of all courts is against us, and will be so, 
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until by an independence we take rank with other 
nations. 

These proceedings may at first seem strange and 
difficult, but like all other steps which we have al- 
ready passed over, will in a little time become familiar 
and agreeable: and until an independence is declared, 
the continent will feel itself like a man who continues 
putting off some unpleasant business from day to 
day, yet knows it must be done, hates to set about it, 
wishes it over, and is continually haunted with the 
thoughts of its necessity. 


APPENDIX TO ““COMMON SENSE”’ 


@|INCE the publication of the first edition of this 
i pamphlet, or rather, on the same day on which 
it came out, the king’s speech made its appearance 
in this city [Philadelphia]. Had the spirit of 
prophecy directed the birth of this production, it 
could not have brought it forth at a more seasonable 
juncture, or at a more necessary time. The bloody- 
mindedness of the one, shows the necessity of pur- 
suing the doctrine of the other. Men read by way 
of revenge. And the speech, instead of terrifying, 
prepared a way for the manly principles of inde- 
pendence. 
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Ceremony, and even silence, from whatever mo- 
tives they may arise, have a hurtful tendency when 
they give the least degree of countenance to base and 
wicked performances; wherefore, if this maxim be 
admitted, it naturally follows, that the king’s speech, 
as being a piece of finished villany, deserved and 
still deserves, a general execration, both by the Con- 
gress and the people. Yet, as the domestic tran- 
quillity of a nation, depends greatly on the chastity 
of what might properly be called NATIONAL MANNERS, 
it is often better to pass some things over in silent 
disdain, than to make use of such new methods of 
dislike, as might introduce the least innovation on 
that guardian of our peace and safety. And, per- 
haps, it is chiefly owing to this prudent delicacy, that 
the king’s speech hath not before now suffered a pub- 
lic execution. The speech, if it may be called one, 
is nothing better than a wilful audacious libel against 
the truth, the common good, and the existence of 
mankind; and is a formal and pompous method of 
offering up human sacrifices to the pride of tyrants. 
But this general massacre of mankind, is one of the 
privileges and the certain consequences of kings; 
for as nature knows them not, they know not her, and 
although they are beings of our own creating, they 
know not us, and are become the gods of their crea- 
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tors. The speech hath one good quality, which is, 
that it is not calculated to deceive, neither can we, 
even if we would, be deceived by it. Brutality and 
tyranny appear on the face of it. It leaves us at no 
loss: And every line convinces, even in the moment 
of reading, that he who hunts the woods for prey, the 
naked and untutored Indian, is less savage than the 
king of Britain. 

Sir John Dalrymple, the putative father of a whin- 
ing jesuitical piece, fallaciously called, “The address 
of the people of England to the inhabitants of Amer- 
ica,” hath perhaps from a vain supposition that the 
people here were to be frightened at the pomp and 
description of a king, given (though very unwisely 
on his part) the real character of the present one: 
“But,” says this writer, “if you are inclined to pay 
compliments to an administration, which we do not 
complain of (meaning the Marquis of Rockingham’s 
at the repeal of the Stamp Act) it is very unfair in 
you to withhold them from that prince, by whose NoD 
ALONE they were permitted to do any thing.’ This 
is toryism with a witness! Here is idolatry even with- 
out a mask: And he who can calmly hear and digest 
such doctrine, hath forfeited his claim to rationality 
—an apostate from the order of manhood—and 
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ought to be considered as one who hath not only given 
up the proper dignity of man, but sunk himself be- 
neath the rank of animals, and contemptibly crawls 
through the world like a worm. 

However, it matters very little now what the king 
of England either says or does; he hath wickedly 
broken through every moral and human obligation, 
trampled nature and conscience beneath his feet, and 
by a steady and constitutional spirit of insolence 
and cruelty procured for himself an universal hatred. 
It is now the interest of America to provide for her- 
self. She hath already a large and young family, 
whom it is more her duty to take care of, than to be 
granting away her property to support a power who 
is become a reproach to the names of men and chris- 
tians—YE, whose office it is to watch the morals of 
a nation, of whatsoever sect or denomination ye are 
of, as well as ye who are more immediately the guard- 
ians of the public liberty, if ye wish to preserve your 
native country uncontaminated by European corrup- 
tion, ye must in secret wish a separation. But leav- 
ing the moral part to private reflection, I shall chiefly 
confine my further remarks to the following heads: 

First, That it is the interest of America to be sepa- 
rated from Britain. 
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Secondly, Which is the easiest and most practicable 
plan, RECONCILIATION or INDEPENDENCE? with 
some occasional remarks. 

In support of the first, I could, if I judged it proper, 
produce the opinion of some of the ablest and most 
experienced men on this continent: and whose senti- 
ments on that head, are not yet publicly known. It 
is in reality a self-evident position: for no nation in a 
state of foreign dependence, limited in its commerce, 
and cramped and fettered in its legislative powers, 
can ever. arrive at any material eminence. America 
doth not yet know what opulence is; and although 
the progress which she hath made stands unparal- 
leled in the history of other nations, it is but child- 
hood compared with what she would be capable of 
arriving at, had she, as she ought to have, the legis- 
lative powers in her own hands. England is at this 
time proudly coveting what would do her no good 
were she to accomplish it; and the continent hesitat- 
ing on a matter which will be her final ruin if 
neglected. It is the commerce and not the conquest 
of America by which England is to be benefited, and 
that would in a great measure continue, were the 
countries as independent of each other as France 
and Spain; because in many articles neither can go 
toa better market. But it is the independence of this 
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country of Britain, or any other, which is now the 
main and only object worthy of contention, and which, 
like all other truths discovered by necessity, will ap- 
pear clear and stronger every day. 

First, Because it will come to that one time or 
other. 

Secondly, Because the longer it is delayed, the 
harder it will be to accomplish. 

I have frequently amused myself both in public 
and private companies, with silently remarking the 
specious errors of those who speak without reflect- 
ing. And among the many which I have heard, the 
following seems the most general, viz. that had this 
rupture happened forty or fifty years hence, instead 
of now, the continent would have been more able to 
have shaken off the dependence. To which I reply, 
that our military ability, at this time, arises from the 
experience gained in the last war, and which in forty 
or fifty years’ time, would be totally extinct. The 
continent would not, by that time, have a general, 
or even a military officer left; and we, or those who 
may succeed us, would be as ignorant of martial mat- 
ters as the ancient Indians: and this single position, 
closely attended to, will unanswerably- prove that the 
present time is preferable to all others. The argu- 
ment turns thus: At the conclusion of the last war, 
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we had experience, but wanted numbers; and forty 
or fifty years hence, we shall have numbers, without 
experience; wherefore, the proper point of time, must 
be some particular point between the two extremes, 
in which a sufficiency of the former remains, and a 
proper increase of the latter is obtained: And that 
point of time is the present time. 

The reader will pardon this digression, as it does 
not properly come under the head I first set out with, 
and to which I again return by the following position, 
Vins 

Should affairs be patched up with Britain, and 
she to remain the governing and sovereign power of 
America, (which, as matters are now circumstanced, 
is giving up the point entirely) we shall deprive our- 
selves of the very means of sinking the debt we have, 
or may contract. The value of the back lands, which 
some of the provinces are clandestinely deprived of, 
by the unjust extension of the limits of Canada, 
valued only at five pounds sterling per hundred acres, 
amount to upwards of twenty-five millions, Pennsyl- 
vania currency; and the quit-rents, at one penny 
sterling per acre, to two millions yearly. 

It is by the sale of those lands that the debt may 
be sunk, without burthen to any, and the quit-rent 
reserved thereon will always lessen, and in time will 
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wholly support, the yearly expense of government. 
Jt matters not how long the debt is in paying, so that 
the lands when sold be applied to the discharge of it, 
and for the execution of which the Congress for the 
time being will be the continental trustees. 

I proceed now to the second head, viz. Which is 
the easiest and most practicable plan, reconciliation 
or independence; with some occasional remarks. 

He who takes nature for his guide, is not easily 
beaten out of his argument, and on that ground, I 
answer generally—That independence being a single 
simple line, contained within ourselves; and recon- 
ciliation, a matter exceedingly perplexed and compli- 
cated, and in which a treacherous capricious court is 
to interfere, gives the answer without a doubt. 

The present state of America is truly alarming to 
every man who is capable of reflection. Without law, 
without government, without any other mode of power 
than what is founded on, and granted by, courtesy. 
Held together by an unexampled occurrence of senti- 
ment, which is nevertheless subject to change, and 
which every secret enemy is endeavoring to dissolve. 
Our present condition is, Legislation without law; 
wisdom without a plan; a constitution without a 
name; and, what is strangely astonishing, perfect in- 
dependence contending for dependence. The in- 
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stance is without a precedent, the case never existed 
before, and who can tell what may be the event? 
The property of no man is secure in the present un- 
braced system of things. The mind of the multitude 
is left at random, and seeing no fixed object before 
them, they pursue such as fancy or opinion presents. 
Nothing is criminal; there is no such thing as trea- 
son; wherefore, every one thinks himself at liberty 
to act as he pleases. The Tories would not have 
dared to assemble offensively, had they known that 
their lives, by that act, were forfeited to the laws of 
the state. A line of distinction should be drawn be- 
tween English soldiers taken in battle, and inhabitants 
of America taken in arms. The first are prisoners, 
but the latter traitors. The one forfeits his liberty, 
the other his head. 

Notwithstanding our wisdom, there is a visible 
feebleness in some of our proceedings which gives 
encouragement to dissensions. ‘The continental belt 
is too loosely buckled: And if something is not done 
in time, it will be too late to do any thing, and we 
shall fall into a state, in which neither reconciliation 
nor independence will be practicable. The king and 
his worthless adherents are got at their old game of 
dividing the continent, and there are not wanting 
among us printers who will be busy in spreading 
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specious falsehoods. The artful and hypocritical let- 
ter which appeared a few months ago in two of the 
New York papers, and likewise in two others, is an 
evidence that there are men who want both judgment 
and honesty. 

It is easy getting into holes and corners, and talk- 
ing of reconciliation: But do such men seriously 
consider how difficult the task is, and how dangerous 
it may prove, should the continent divide thereon? 
Do they take within their view all the various orders 
of men whose situation and circumstances, as well as 
their own, are to be considered therein? Do they 
put themselves in the place of the sufferer whose all 
is already gone, and of the soldier, who hath quitted 
all for the defence of his country? If their ill-judged 
moderation be suited to their own private situations 
only, regardless of others, the event will convince 
them that “they are reckoning without their host.” 

Put us, say some, on the footing we were in the 
year 1763: To which I answer, the request is not 
now in the power of Britain to comply with, neither 
will she propose it; but if it were, and even should 
be granted, I ask, as a reasonable question, By what 
means is such a corrupt and faithless court to be kept 
to its engagements? Another parliament, nay, even 
the present, may hereafter repeal the obligation, on 
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the pretence of its being violently obtained, or un- 
wisely granted; and, in that case, Where is our re- 
dress? No going to law with nations; cannon are 
the barristers of crowns; and the sword, not of jus- 
tice, but of war, decides the suit. To be on the foot- 
ing of 1763, it is not sufficient, that the laws only 
be put in the same state, but, that our circumstances 
likewise be put in the same state; our burnt and de- 
stroyed towns repaired or built up, our private losses 
made good, our public debts (contracted for defence) 
discharged; otherwise we shall be millions worse than 
we were at that enviable period. Such a request, 
had it been complied with a year ago, would have 
won the heart and soul of the continent, but now it 
is too late. ““The Rubicon is passed.” 

Besides, the taking up arms, merely to enforce the 
repeal of a pecuniary law, seems as unwarrantable 
by the divine law, and as repugnant to human feel- 
ings, as the taking up arms to enforce obedience 
thereto. The object, on either side, doth not justify 
the means; for the lives of men are too valuable to 
be cast away on such trifles. It is the violence which 
is done and threatened to our persons; the destruc- 
tion of our property by an armed force; the invasion 
of our country by fire and sword, which conscien- 
tiously qualifies the use of arms: and the instant in 
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which such mode of defence became necessary, all 
subjection to Britain ought to have ceased; and the 
independence of America should have been consid- 
ered as dating its era from, and published by, the first 
musket that was fired against her. This line is a line 
of consistency; neither drawn by caprice, nor ex- 
tended by ambition; but produced by a chain of 
events, of which the colonies were not the authors. 

I shall conclude these remarks, with the following 
timely and well-intended hints. We ought to reflect, 
that there are three different ways by which an inde- 
pendency may hereafter be effected; and that one of 
those three, will, one day or other, be the fate of 
America, viz. By the legal voice of the people in 
Congress; by a military power; or by a mob: It 
may not always happen that our soldiers are citizens, 
and the multitude a body of reasonable men; virtue, 
as I have already remarked, is not hereditary, neither 
is it perpetual. Should an independency be brought 
about by the first of those means, we have every 
opportunity and every encouragement before us, to 
form the noblest, purest constitution on the face of 
the earth. We have it in our power to begin the 
world over again. A situation, similar to the present, 
hath not happened since the days of Noah until now. 
The birthday of a new world is at hand, and a race 
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of men, perhaps as numerous as all Europe contains, 
are to receive their portion of freedom from the events 
of afew months. The reflection is awful, and in this 
point of view, how trifling, how ridiculous, do the 
little paltry cavilings of a few weak or interested men 
appear, when weighed against the business of a world. 

Should we neglect the present favorable and invit- 
ing period, and independence be hereafter effected by 
any other means, we must charge the consequence to 
ourselves, or to those rather whose narrow and preju- 
diced souls are habitually opposing the measure, 
without either inquiring or reflecting. There are rea- 
sons to be given in support of independence which 
men should rather privately think of, than be pub- 
licly told of. We ought not now to be debating 
whether we shall be independent or not, but anxious 
to accomplish it on a firm, secure, and honorable basis, 
and uneasy rather that it is not yet began upon. Every 
day convinces us of its necessity. Even the Tories 
(if such beings yet remain among us) should, of all 
men, be the most solicitous to promote it; for as the 
appointment of committees at first protected them 
from popular rage, so, a wise and well established 
form of government will be the only certain means 
of continuing it securely to them. Wherefore, if they 
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have not virtue enough to be Wuics, they ought to 
have prudence enough to wish for independence. 

In short, independence is the only bond that tie 
and keep us together. We shall then see our object, 
and our ears will be legally shut against the schemes 
of an intriguing, as well as cruel, enemy. We shall 
then, too, be on a proper footing to treat with Britain; 
for there is reason to conclude, that the pride of that 
court will be less hurt by treating with the American 
States for terms of peace, than with those, whom she 
denominates “rebellious subjects,’ for terms of ac- 
commodation. It is our delaying in that, encourages 
her to hope for conquest, and our backwardness tends 
only to prolong the war. As we have, without any 
good effect therefrom, withheld our trade to obtain 
a redress of our grievances, let us now try the alterna- 
tive, by independently redressing them ourselves, and 
then offering to open the trade. The mercantile and 
reasonable part of England, will be still with ug; be- 
cause, peace, with trade, is preferable to war without 
it. And if this offer be not accepted, other courts 
may be applied to. 

On these grounds I rest the matter. And as no 
offer hath yet been made to refute the doctrine con- 
tained in the former editions of this pamphlet, it is a 
negative proof, that either the doctrine cannot be 
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refuted, or, that the party in favor of it are too numer- 
ous to be opposed. WHEREFORE, instead of gazing 
at each other with suspicious or doubtful curiosity, 
let each of us hold out to his neighbor the hearty 
hand of friendship, and unite in drawing a line, which, 
like an act of oblivion, shall bury in forgetfulness 
every former dissension. Let the names of Whig 
and Tory be extinct; and let none other be heard 
among us, than those of a good citizen; an open and 
resolute friend; and a virtuous supporter of the 
RIGHTS of MANKIND, and of the FREE AND INDEPEN- 
DENT STATES OF AMERICA. 


EPISTLE TO QUAKERS 


To the Representatives of the Religious Society of the 
People called Quakers, or to so many of them as were 
concerned in publishing a late piece, entitled “THE 
ANCIENT TESTIMONY and PRINCIPLES of the People 
called QUAKERS renewed, with respect to the Kinc and 
GOVERNMENT, and touching the CoMMOTIONS now pre- 
vailing in these and other parts of AMERICA, addressed 
to the PEOPLE IN GENERAL,” 


PAINE'S father was a 

Quaker, and Thomas re- 
ceived his early education at the 
Quaker school in Thetford, Nor- 
folkshire, England, where he was 
born. As a youth he attended 
the Quaker meetings. Being, 
therefore, familiar with Quaker 
principles, as well as with the 
principles underlying the rebel- 
lion of the American colonists 
against British tyranny, he was 
most competent to write this 
Epistle to the Quakers, which ap- 
peared as part of the Appendix 
to ‘“‘Common Sense,” third edi- 
tion. The Quakers of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, January 
20, 1776, had come out in sup- 
port of the British crown, and 
condemning as “‘sinful’’ the bear- 
ing of arms by the American 
patriots. 


HE writer of this is 


MZ) one of those few who 


never dishonors religion 
either by ridiculing or 
cavilling at any denomi- 
nation whatsoever. To 
God, and not to man, are 
all men accountable on 
the score of religion. 
Wherefore, this epistle is 
not so properly addressed 
to you as a religious, but 
as a political body, dab- 
bling in matters which 
the professed quietude of 


your principles instruct you not to meddle with. As 


you have, without a proper authority for so doing, 
183 
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put yourselves in the place of the whole body of the 
Quakers, so the writer of this, in order to be in an 
equal rank with yourselves, is under the necessity of 
putting himself in the place of all those who approve 
the very writings and principles against which your 
testimony is directed: And he hath chosen this singu- 
lar situation, in order that you might discover in him 
that presumption of character which you cannot see 
in yourselves. For neither he nor you have any claim 
or title to political representation. 

When men have departed from the right way, it is 
no wonder that they stumble and fall. And it is evi- 
dent from the manner in which you have managed 
your testimony, that politics (as a religious body of 
men) is not your proper walk; for however well 
adapted it might appear to you, it is, nevertheless, a 
jumble of good and bad unwisely put together, and 
the conclusion drawn therefrom both unnatural and 
unjust. 

The first two pages (and the whole makes but 
four) we give you credit for, and expect the same 
civility from you, because the love and desire of peace 
is not confined to Quakerism, it is the natural as well 
as the religious wish of all denominations of men. 
And on this ground, as men laboring to establish an 
independent Constitution of our own, do we exceed 
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all others in our hope, end, and aim. Our plan is 
peace for ever. We are tired of contention with 
Britain, and can see no real end to it but in a final 
separation. We act consistently, because for the 
sake of introducing an endless and uninterrupted 
peace, do we bear the evils and the burthens of the 
present day. We are endeavoring, and will steadily 
continue to endeavor, to separate and dissolve a con- 
nection which has already filled our land with blood; 
and which, while the name of it remains, will be the 
fatal cause of future mischiefs to both countries. 
We fight neither for revenge nor conquest; neither 
from pride nor passion; we are not insulting the world 
with our fleets and armies, nor ravaging the globe 
for plunder. Beneath the shade of our own vines 
are we attacked; in our own houses, and on our own 
lands, is the violence committed against us. We view 
our enemies in the characters of highwaymen and 
housebreakers, and having no defence for ourselves 
in the civil law, are obliged to punish them by the 
military one, and apply the sword, in the very case 
where you have before now applied the halter. Per- 
haps we feel for the ruined and insulted sufferers in 
all and every part of the continent, with a degree of 
tenderness which hath not yet made its way into some 
of your bosoms. But be ye sure that ye mistake not 
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the cause and ground of your testimony. Call not 
coldness of soul, religion; nor put the bigot in the 
place of the Christian. 

O ye partial ministers of your own acknowledged 
principles. If the bearing arms be sinful, the first 
going to war must be more so, by all the difference 
between wilful attack and unavoidable defence. 
Wherefore, if you really preach from conscience, and 
mean not to make a political hobby-horse of your 
religion, convince the world thereof, by proclaiming 
your doctrine to our enemies, for they likewise bear 
ARMS. Give us proof of your sincerity, by publishing 
it at St. James’s, to the commanders in chief at Bos- 
ton, to the admirals and captains who are piratically 
ravaging our coasts, and to all the murdering mis- 
creants who are acting in authority under HIM whom 
ye profess to serve. Had ye the honest soul of Bar- 
clay * ye would preach repentance to your king: ye 
would tell the royal wretch his sins, and warn him of 
eternal ruin. Ye would not spend your partial invec- 
tives against the injured and insulted only, but, like 


* “Thou hast tasted of prosperity and adversity; thou knowest 
what it is to be banished thy native country, to be over-ruled as 
well as to rule, and sit upon the throne: and being oppressed 
thou hast reason to know how hateful the oppressor is both to 
God and man; If after all these warnings and advertisements, 
thou dost not turn unto the Lord with all thy heart, but forget 
him who remembered thee in thy distress, and give up thyself 
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faithful ministers, would cry aloud and spare none. 
Say not that ye are persecuted, neither endeavor to 
make us the authors of that reproach which ye are 
bringing upon yourselves; for we testify unto all men, 
that we do not complain against you because ye are 
Quakers, but because ye pretend to be and are not 
Quakers. 

Alas! it seems by the particular tendency of some 
part of your testimony, and other parts of your con- 
duct, as if all sin was reduced to, and comprehended 
in, the act of bearing arms, and that by the people 
only. Ye appear to us to have mistaken party for 
conscience; because the general tenor of your actions 
wants uniformity. And it is exceedingly difficult for 
us to give credit to many of your pretended scruples; 
because we see them made by the same men, who, 
in the very instant that they are exclaiming against 
the mammon of this world, are nevertheless hunting 
after it with a step as steady as time, and an appetite 
as keen as death. 


to follow lust and vanity, surely, great will be thy condemnation. 
—Against which snare, as well as the temptation of those who 
may or do feed thee, and prompt thee to evil, the most excellent 
and prevalent remedy will be, to apply thyself to that light of 
Christ which shineth in thy conscience, and which neither can 
nor will flatter thee, nor suffer thee to be at ease in thy sins.”— 


Barclay’s Address to Charles II. 
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The quotation which ye have made from Proverbs, 
in the third page of your testimony, that “when a 
man’s way please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him’’; is very unwisely 
chosen on your part; because it amounts to a proof 
that the king’s ways (whom ye are so desirous of sup- 
porting) do not please the Lord, otherwise his reign 
would be in peace. 

I now proceed to the latter part of your testimony, 
and that for which all the foregoing seems only an 
introduction, viz. 


“Tt hath ever been our judgment and principle, since we 
were called to profess the light of Christ Jesus, manifested 
in our consciences unto this day, that the setting up and 
putting down kings and governments, is God’s peculiar 
prerogative; for causes best known to himself: And that 
it is not our business to have any hand or contrivance 
therein; nor to be busy bodies above our station, much less 
to plot and contrive the ruin, or overturn of any of them, 
but to pray for the king, and safety of our nation, and good 
of all men: That we may live a quiet and peaceable life, 
in all godliness and honesty; under the government which 
God is pleased to set over us.” 


If these are really your principles why do ye not 
abide by them? Why do ye not leave that, which ye 
call God’s work, to be managed by himself? These 
very principles instruct you to wait with patience and 
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humility, for the event of all public measures, and 
to receive that event as the divine will towards you. 
Wherefore, what occasion is there for your political 
testimony, if you fully believe what it contains? And 
the very publishing it proves that either you do not 
believe what you profess, or have not virtue enough 
to practice what you believe. 

The principles of Quakerism have a direct tend- 
ency to make a man the quiet and inoffensive subject 
of any, and every government which is set over him. 
And if the setting up and putting down of kings and 
governments is God’s peculiar prerogative, he most 
certainly will not be robbed thereof by us; where- 
fore, the principle itself leads you to approve of every 
thing which ever happened, or may happen to kings, 
as being his work. Oliver Cromwell thanks you. 
Charles, then, died not by the hands of man; and 
should the present proud imitator of him come to 
the same untimely end, the writers and publishers of 
the testimony are bound, by the doctrine it contains, 
to applaud the fact. Kings are not taken away by 
miracles, neither are changes in governments brought 
about by any other means than such as are common 
and human; and such as we now are using. Even 
the dispersing of the Jews, though foretold by our 
Saviour, was effected by arms. Wherefore, as ye 
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refuse to be the means on one side, ye ought not 
to be meddlers on the other; but to wait the issue 
in silence; and, unless you can produce divine au- 
thority to prove that the Almighty, who hath created 
and placed this new world at the greatest distance 
it could possibly stand, east and west, from every 
part of the old, doth, nevertheless, disapprove of its 
being independent of the corrupt and abandoned 
court of Britain; unless, I say, ye can show this, 
how can ye, on the ground of your principles, justify 
the exciting and stirring up the people “firmly to 
unite in the abhorrence of all such writings, and 
measures, as evidence a desire and design to break 
off the happy connection we have hitherto enjoyed 
with the kingdom of Great Britain, and our just and 
necessary subordination to the king, and those who 
are lawfully placed in authority under him.” What 
a slap in the face is here! The men, who, in the 
very paragraph before, have quietly and passively 
resigned up the ordering, altering and disposal of 
kings and governments, into the hands of God, are 
now recalling their principles, and putting in for a 
share of the business. Is it possible, that the con- 
clusion, which is here justly quoted, can any ways 
follow from the doctrine laid down! The inconsist- 
ency is too glaring not to be seen; the absurdity too 
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great not to be laughed at; and such as could only 
have been made by those whose understandings were 
darkened by the narrow and crabbed spirit of a des- 
pairing political party; for ye are not to be consid- 
ered as the whole body of the Quakers, but only as a 
factional and fractional part thereof. 

Here ends the examination of your Testimony; 
(which I call upon no man to abhor, as ye have done, 
but only to read and judge of fairly; ) to which I sub- 
join the following remark “That the setting up and 
putting down of kings’ must certainly mean, the 
making him a king who is yet not so, and the making 
him no king who is already one. And pray what 
hath this to do in the present case? We neither 
mean to set up nor to pull down, neither to make nor 
to unmake, but to have nothing to do with them. 

Wherefore, your testimony, in whatever light it is 
_ viewed, serves only to dishonor your judgment, and 
for many other reasons had better have been let alone 
than published. 

First, Because it tends to the decrease and reproach 
of all religion whatever, and is of the utmost danger 
to society, to make it a party in political disputes. 

Secondly, Because it exhibits a body of men, num- 
bers of whom disavow the publishing of political 
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testimonies, as being concerned therein and approvers 
thereof. 

Thirdly, Because it hath a tendency to undo that 
continental harmony and friendship which yourselves, © 
by your late liberal and charitable donations, hath 
lent a hand to establish; and the preservation of 
which is of the utmost consequence to us all. 

And here, without anger or resentment, I bid you 
farewell. Sincerely wishing, that as men and Chris- 
tians, ye may always fully and uninterruptedly enjoy 
every civil and religious right, and be, in your turn, 
the means of securing it to others; but that the ex- 
ample which ye have unwisely set, of mingling relig- 
ion with politics, may be disavowed and reprobated 
by every inhabitant of AMERICA. 


THE FORESTER’S LETTERS 


I 


To Cato 


PAINE wrote four letters, 

which he signed ‘The 
Forester,” supporting the cause 
of American _ independence. 
They appeared originally in the 
“Pennsylvania Journal,” on 
April 3, 10, and 24, and May 
8, 1776, and were written in re- 
ply to a series of letters signed 
“Cato,” which appeared in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette. “Cato” 
vigorously opposed Paine’s re- 
publican doctrines, as expounded 
in “Common Sense.” 

The writer of the ‘“Cato’’ let- 
ters was the Rev. Dr. William 
Smith, rector of the English 
Church and Provost of the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia. Dr. Smith 
was the champion of royalty, and 
stood at the head of Philadel- 
phia’s wealth and aristocracy. 
The ‘‘Cato”’ and “‘Forester’’ let- 
ters were copied widely through- 
out the country, were the most 
important immediately preceding 
the Declaration of Independence, 
and excited great interest in the 
subject under discussion. 


benefit of the distinction; he deserves it not. 


1@|O BE nobly wrong is 
Si” more manly than to 
be meanly right. Only 
let the error be disinter- 
ested—let it wear not the 
mask, but the mark of 
principle, and ’tis par- 
donable. It is on this 
large and liberal ground, 
that we distinguish be- 
tween men and_ their 
tenets, and generously 
preserve our friendship 
for the one, while we com- 
bat with every prejudice 
of the other. But let not 
Cato take this compli- 
ment to himself; he 
stands excluded from the 


And 


if the sincerity of disdain can add a cubit to the stature 


of my sentiments, it shall not be wanting. 
193 
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It is indifferent to me who the writer of Cato’s let- 
ters is, and sufficient for me to know, that they are 
gorged with absurdity, confusion, contradiction and 
the most notorious and wilful falsehoods. Let Cato 
and his faction be against independence and wel- 
come; their consequence will not now turn the scale: 
But let them have regard to justice, and pay some 
attention to the plain doctrine of reason. Where 
these are wanting, the sacred cause of truth applauds 
our anger, and dignifies it with the name of virtue. 

Four letters have already appeared under the 
specious name of Cato. What pretensions the writer 
of them can have to the signature, the public will best 
determine; while, on my own part, I prophetically 
content myself with contemplating the similarity of 
their exits. The first of those letters promised a 
second, the second a third, the third a fourth; the 
fourth hath since made its appearance, and still the 
writer keeps wide of the question. Why does he thus 
loiter in the suburbs of the dispute? Why has he 
not shown us what the numerous blessings of recon- 
ciliation [with Great Britain] are, and proved them 
practicable? But he cunningly avoids the point. 
He cannot but discover the rock he is driving on. 
The fate of the Roman Cato is before his eyes. And 
that the public may be prepared for his funeral, and 
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for his funeral oration, I will venture to predict the 
time and the manner of his exit. The moment he 
explains his terms of reconciliation the typographical 
Cato dies. If they be calculated to please the 
[British] Cabinet they will not go down with the 
colonies: and if they be suited to the colonies they 
will be rejected by the Cabinet: The line of no- 
variation is yet unfound; and, like the philosopher’s 
stone, doth not exist. “I am bold,” says Cato, “‘to 
declare and yet hope to make it evident to every 
honest man, that the true interest of America lies in 
reconciliation with Great Britain on constitutional 
principles.”’ 

This is a curious way of lumping the business in- 
deed! And Cato may as well attempt to catch lions 
in a mousetrap as to hope to allure the public with 
such general and unexplained expressions. It is now 
a mere bugbear to talk of reconciliation on constitu- 
tional principles unless the terms of the first be pro- 
duced and the sense of the other be defined; and 
unless he does this he does nothing. 

To follow Cato through every absurdity and false- 
hood in the compass of a * letter is impossible; neither 
is it now necessary. Cassandra (and I thank him) 


* The writer intended at first to have contained his remarks in 
one letter.—Author. 
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has saved me much trouble; there is a spirit in his 
remarks which honesty only can inspire, and a uni- 
formity in the conduct of his letters which the want 
of principle can never arrive at.’ Mark that, Cato. 

One observation which I cannot help making on 
Cato’s letters, is that they are addressed “To the Peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania’ only: In almost any other 
writer this might have passed unnoticed, but we know 
it hath mischief in its meaning. The particular cir- 
cumstance of a convention is undoubtedly Provincial, 
but the great business of the day is Continental. And 
he who dares to endeavour to withdraw this province 
from the glorious union by which all are supported, 
deserves the reprobation of all men. It is the true 
interest of the whole to go hand in hand; and dismal 
in every instance would be the fate of that Colony 
should retreat from the protection of the rest. 

The first of Cato’s letters is insipid in its stile, lan- 
guage and substance; crowded with personal and 
private innuendues and directly levelled against “the 
Majesty of the People of Pennsylvania.’ The Com- 
mittee could only call, propose, or recommend a Con- 


+“Cato” in his second letter dealt particularly with a com- 
munication, signed “Cassandra,” on the subject of sending Com- 
missioners to treat with the Congress.—Editor. 
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vention; * but, like all other public measures, it still 
rested with the people at large, whether they would 
approve it or not; and Cato’s reasoning on the right 
or wrong of that choice is contemptible; because, if 
the body of the people had thought, or should still 
think that the Assembly (or any of their delegates 
in Congress) by setting under the embarrassment of 
oaths, and entangled with government and governors, 
are not so perfectly free as they ought to be, they 
undoubtedly had and still have both the right and 
the power to place even the whole authority of the 
Assembly in ‘any body of men they please; and who- 
ever is hardy enough to say to the contrary is an 
enemy to mankind. The constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania hath been twice changed through the cunning 
of former proprietors; surely, the people, whose 
right, power, and property is greater than that of any 
single man, may make such alterations in their mode 
of government as the change of times and things 
requires. Cato is exceedingly fond of impressing us 
with the importance of our “chartered constitution.” 
Alas! We are not now, Sir, to be led away by the 

1The Pennsylvania Assembly, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Continental Congress, appointed a committee 


to summon a Provincial Convention, by which Pennsylvania was 
entirely re-organized.—Editor. 
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jingle of a phrase. Had we framed our conduct by 
the contents of the present charters, we had ere now 
been in a state of helpless misery. That very assembly 
you mention has broken it, and been obliged to break 
it, in almost every instance of their proceedings. 
Hold it up to the public and it is transparent with 
holes; pierced with as many deadly wounds as the 
body of M’Leod.* Disturb not its remains, Cato, nor 
dishonor it with another funeral oration. 

There is nothing in Cato’s first letter worthy of 
notice but the following insinuating falsehood: 
“Grievous as the least restraint of the press must 
always be to a people entitled to freedom, it must be 
the more so, when it is not only unwarranted by those 
to whom they have committed the care of their lib- 
erties but cannot be warranted by them, consistent 
with liberty itself.”” The rude and unscholastical con- 
fusion of persons in the above paragraph, though it 
throws an obscurity on the meaning, still leaves it 
discoverable. Who, Sir, has laid any restraint on the 
liberty of the press? I know of no instance in which 
the press has ever been the object of notice in this 


* Philadelphia had received news of the battle of Moore’s Creek 
Bridge, North Carolina, in which the “Tory” forces were de- 
feated, and their temporary commander, M’Leod, fell “pierced 
with twenty balls.”—Editor. 
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province, except on account of the Tory letter from 
Kent county, which was first published last spring 
in the Pennsylvania Ledger, and which it was the 
duty of every good man to detect because the honesty 
of the press is as great an object to society as the 
freedom of it. If this is the restraint you complain 
of, we know your true character at once; and that 
it is so, appears evident from the expression which 
immediately follows the above quotation: your words 
are, “Nevertheless, we readily submitted to it while 
the least colorable pretence could be offered for re- 
quiring such a submission.”” Who submitted, Cato? 
we Whigs, or we Tories? Until you clear up this, Sir, 
you must content yourself with being ranked among 
the rankest of the writing Tories; because no other 
body of men can have any pretence to complain of 
want of freedom of the press. It is not your throwing 
out, now and then, little popular phrases which can 
protect you from suspicion; they are only the gildings 
under which the poison is conveyed, and without 
which you dared not to renew your attempts on the 
virtue of the people. 

Cato’s second letter, or the greatest part thereof, 
is taken up with the reverence due from us to the per- 
sons and authority of the commissioners, whom Cato 
vainly and ridiculously styles ambassadors coming 
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to negotiate a peace. How came Cato not to be let 
a little better into the secret? The act of Parliament 
which describes the powers of these men has been in 
this city upwards of a month, and in the hands too 
of Cato’s friends. No, Sir, they are not the ambassa- 
dors of peace, but the distributors of pardons, mis- 
chief, and insult. Cato discovers a gross ignorance 
of the British Constitution in supposing that these 
men can be empowered to act as ambassadors. To 
prevent his future errors I will set him right. The 
present war differs from every other, in this instance, 
viz. that it is not carried under the prerogative of the 
crown as other wars have always been, but under 
the authority of the whole legislative power united; 
and as the barriers which stand in the way of a nego- 
tiation are not proclamations but acts of Parliament, 
it evidently follows, that were even the king of Eng- 
land here in person, he could not ratify the terms or 
conditions of a reconciliation; because, in the single 
character of king he could not stipulate for the repeal 
of any acts of Parliament, neither can the Parliament 
stipulate for him. There is no body of men more 
jealous of their privileges than the Commons: Be- 
cause they sell them. Mark that, Cato. 

I have not the least doubt upon me but that their 
business (exclusive of granting us pardons) is down- 
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right bribery and corruption. It is the machine by 
which they effect all their plans. We ought to view 
them as enemies of a most dangerous species, and 
he who means not to be corrupted by them will enter 
his protest in time. Are they not the very men who 
are paid for voting in every measure against us, and 
ought we not to suspect their designs? Can we view 
the barbarians as friends? Would it be prudent to 
trust the viper in our very bosoms? Or to suffer them 
to ramble at large among us while such doubtful char- 
acters as Cato have a being upon the continent? Yet 
let their persons be safe from injury and outrage— 
but trust them not. Our business with them is short 
and explicit, viz.: We are desirous of peace, gentle- 
men; we are ready to ratify the terms, and will virtu- 
ously fulfil the conditions thereof; but we should 
deserve all and every misery which tyranny can in- 
flict, were we, after suffering such a repetition of 
savage barbarities, to come under your government 
again. 

Cato, by way of stealing into credit, says, “that 
the contest we are engaged in is founded on the most 
noble and virtuous principles which can animate the 
mind of man. We are contending (says he) against 
an arbitrary ministry for the rights of Englishmen.” 
No, Cato, we are now contending against an arbitrary 
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king to get clear of his tyranny. While the dispute 
rested in words only, it might be called “contending 
with the ministry,” but since it is broken out into 
open war, it is high time to have done with such silly 
and water-gruel definitions. But it suits not Cato to 
speak the truth. It is his interest to dress up the 
sceptred savage in the mildest colors. Cato’s patent 
for a large tract of land is yet unsigned. Alas poor 
Cato! 

Cato proceeds very importantly to tell us, “that the 
eyes of all Europe are upon us.”’ This stale and hack- 
neyed phrase has had a regular descent, from many 
of the king’s speeches down to several of the speeches 
in Parliament; from thence it took a turn among the 
little wits and bucks of St. James’s; till after suffering 
all the torture of senseless repetition, and being re- 
duced to a state of vagrancy, it was charitably picked 
up to embellish the second letter of Cato. It is truly 
of the bug-bear kind, contains no meaning, and the 
very using it discovers a barrenness of invention. It 
signifies nothing to tell us “that the eyes of all Europe 
are upon us,” unless he had likewise told us what 
they are looking at us for: which as he hath not done, 
I will. They are looking at us, Cato, in hopes of see- 
ing a final separation between Britain and the colo- 
nies, that they, the lookers-on, may partake of a free 
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and uninterrupted trade with the whole continent of 
America. Cato, thou reasonest wrong. 

For the present, Sir, farewell. I have seen thy 
soliloquy and despise it. Remember thou hast thrown 
me the glove, Cato, and either thee or I must tire. 
I fear not the field of fair debate, but thou hast stepped 
aside and made it personal. Thou hast tauntingly 
called on me by name; and if I cease to hunt thee 
from every lane and lurking hole of mischief, and 
bring thee not a trembling culprit before the public 
bar, then brand me with reproach, by naming me in 
the list of your confederates. 

THE FORESTER. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 28, 1776. 


II 
To Cato 


EFORE I enter on the more immediate purpose 
883 of this letter, I think it necessary, once for all, 
to endeavour to settle as clearly as I can, the follow- 
ing point, viz: How far personality is concerned in 
any political debate. The general maxim is, that 
measures and not men are the thing in question, and 
the maxim is undeniably just when rightly under- 
stood. Cato as a refuge for himself, hath quoted the 
author of Common Sense who in his preface says, 
“That the object for attention is the doctrine itself 
not the man,” that is, not the rank or condition of 
the man. For whether he is with those whose fortune 
is already made, or with those whose fortune is yet 
to make, or among those who seldom think or care 
whether they make any, is a matter wholly out of the 
question and entirely confined to himself. But the 
political characters, political dependencies, and po- 
litical connections of men, being of a public nature, 
differ exceedingly from the circumstances of private 
life; and are in many instances so nearly related to 
the measures they propose, that to prevent our being 
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first. A total ignorance of men lays us under the 
danger of mistaking plausibility for principle. Could 
the wolf bleat like the lamb the flock would soon be 
enticed into ruin; wherefore to prevent the mischief, 
he ought to be seen as well as heard. There never 
was nor ever will be, nor ever ought to be, any impor- 
tant political debate carried on, in which a total sepa- 
ration in all cases between men and measures could 
be admitted with sufficient safety. When hypocrisy 
shall be banished from the earth, the knowledge of 
men will be unnecessary, because their measures can- 
not then be fraudulent; but until that time come 
(which never will come) they ought, under proper 
limitations, to go together. We have already too 
much secrecy in some things and too little in others. 
Were men more known, and measures more con- 
cealed, we should have fewer hypocrites and more 
security. 

As the chief design of these letters is to detect and 
expose the falsehoods and fallacious reasonings of 
Cato, he must not expect (when detected) to be 
treated like one who had debated fairly; for I will 
be bold to say and to prove, that a grosser violation 
of truth and reason scarcely ever came from the pen 
of a writer; and the explanations which he hath en- 
deavored to impose on the passages which he hath 
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quoted from Common Sense, are such as never ex- 
isted in the mind of the author, nor can they be drawn 
from the words themselves. Neither must Cato ex- 
pect to be spared where his carelessness of expres- 
sion, and visible want of compassion and sentiment, 
shall give occasion to raise any moral or philosophical 
reflection thereon. These things being premised, I 
now proceed to review the latter part of Cato’s second 
letter. 

In this place Cato begins his first attack on Com- 
mon Sense, but as he only discovers his ill will, and 
neither offers any arguments against it, nor makes 
any quotations from it, I should in this place pass 
him by, were it not for the following strange asser- 
tion: “If little notice,” says Cato (little opposition 
he means) “has yet been taken of the publications 
concerning independence, it is neither owing to the 
popularity of the doctrine, the unanswerable nature 
of the arguments, nor the fear of opposing them, as 
the vanity of the author would suggest.” As Cato 
has given us the negative reasons, he ought to have 
given us the real ones, for as he positively tells what 
it was not owing to, he undoubtedly knows what it 
was owing to, that he delayed his answers so long; 
but instead of telling us that, (which perhaps is not 
proper to be told) he flies from the argument with 
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the following plump declarations, ‘“Nine-tenths of 
the people of Pennsylvania,” says he, “yet abhor the 
doctrine.” But stop, Cato! not quite so fast, friend! 
If this be true, how came they, so late as the second 
of March last, to elect for a Burgess of this city, a 
gentleman of known independent principles, and one 
of the very few to whom the author of Common Sense 
showed some part thereof while in manuscript.” 

Cato is just as unfortunate in the following para- 
graph. “Those,” says he, “who made the appeal 
(that is, published the pamphlet) have but little cause 
to triumph in its success. Of this they seem sensible: 
and, like true quacks, are constantly pestering us with 
additional doses till the stomachs of their patients 
begin wholly to revolt.”’ It is Cato’s hard fate to be 
always detected: for perhaps there never was a 
pamphlet, since the use of letters were known, about 
which so little pains were taken, and of which so 
great a number went off in so short a time; I am cer- 
tain that I am within compass when I say one hundred 
and twenty thousand. The book was turned upon 
the world like an orphan to shift for itself; no plan 
was formed to support it, neither has the author ever 
published a syllable on the subject, from that time till 


1 This was Paine’s friend, David Rittenhouse, who was State 
Treasurer of Pennsylvania from 1776 to 1789.—Editor. 
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after the appearance of Cato’s fourth letter; where- 
fore what Cato says of additional doses administered 
by the author is an absolute falsity; besides which, it 
comes with an ill grace from one, who frequently 
publishes two letters in a week, and often puts them 
both into one paper—Cato here, Cato there, look 
where you will. 

At the distance of a few lines from the above quo- 
tations, Cato presents us with a retrospective view 
of our former state, in which, says he, we considered 
our connection with Great Britain as our chief happi- 
ness—we flourished, grew rich, and populous to a 
degree not to be paralleled in history.” This asser- 
tion is truly of the legerdemain kind, appearing at 
once both right and wrong. All writers on Cato’s 
side have used the same argument and conceived 
themselves invincible; nevertheless, a single expres- 
sion properly placed dissolves the charm, for the cheat 
lies in putting the ¢ime for the cause. For the cheat 
lies in putting the consequence for the cause; for had 
we not flourished the connection had never existed 
or never been regarded, and this is fully proved by 
the neglect shewn to the first settlers who had every 
difficulty to struggle with, unnoticed and unassisted 
by the British court. 
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Cato proceeds very industriously to sum up the 
former declarations of Congress and other public 
bodies, some of which were made upwards of a year 
ago, to prove, that the doctrine of independence hath 
no sanction from them. To this I shall give Cato one 
general answer which is, that had he produced a 
thousand more such authorities they would now 
amount to nothing, they are out of date; times and 
things are altered; the true character of the king was 
but little known among the body of the people of 
America a year ago; willing to believe him good, 
they fondly called him so, but have since found that 
Cato’s royal sovereign, is a royal savage. 

Cato has introduced the above-mentioned long quo- 
tation of authorities against independence, with the 
following curious preface. “‘Nor have many weeks,” 
says he, “yet elapsed since the first open proposition 
for independence was published to the world. By 
what men of consequence this scheme is supported, 
or whether by any, may possibly be the subject of 
future enquiry. Certainly it has no countenance 
from the Congress, to whose sentiments we look up 
with reverence. On the contrary, it is directly repug- 
nant to every declaration of that respectable body.” 
Now Cato, thou hast nailed thyself with a witness! 
Directly repugnant to every declaration of that re- 
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spectable body! Mind that, Cato, and mark what 
follows. It appears by an extract from the resolves 
of the Congress, printed in the front of the oration 
delivered by Dr. Smith, in honor of that brave man 
General Montgomery, that he, the doctor, was ap- 
pointed by that honorable body to compose and de- 
liver the same; in the execution of which, the orator 
exclaimed loudly against the doctrine of independ- 
ence; but when a motion was afterwards made in 
Congress, (according to former usage) to return the 
orator thanks, and request a copy for the press, the 
motion was rejected from every part of the house and 
thrown out without a division.* 

I now proceed to Cato’s third letter, in the opening 
of which he deserts the subject of independence, and 
renews his attack on the committee. Cato’s manner 
of writing has as much order in it as the motion of a 
squirrel. He frequently writes as if he knew not 
what to write next, just as the other jumps about, 
only because it cannot stand still. Though I am 
sometimes angry with him for his unprincipled 
method of writing and reasoning, I cannot help laugh- 
ing at other times for his want of ingenuity. One in- 


*The “Oration in Memory of General Montgomery” was 
printed in Philadelphia, and re-printed in London, and is quite as 
forgotten today as is “Cato,” its author.—Editor. 
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stance of which he gives us in kindly warning us 
against “the foul pages of interested writers, and 
strangers’ intermedling in our affairs.” Were I to 
reply seriously my answer would be this: Thou 
seemest then ignorant, Cato, of that ancient and num- 
erous order which are related to each other in all and 
every part of the globe—with whom the kindred is 
not formed by place or accident, but in principle and 
sentiment. A freeman, Cato, is a stranger nowhere 
—a slave, everywhere. But were I disposed to an- 
swer merrily, I should tell him, that as his notions of 
friendship were so very narrow and local, he obliges 
me to understand, that when he addresses the people 
with the tender title of “my dear countrymen” which 
frequently occurs in his letters, he particularly means 
the long list of Macs published in Donald M’Donald’s 
Commission.” 

In this letter Cato recommends the pamphlet called 
Plain Truth, a performance which hath withered away 
like a sickly unnoticed weed, and which even its ad- 

1 Dr. William Smith, a pronounced Scotchman, in alluding to 


Paine as a “stranger,” could hardly have been aware that his iden- 
tity with “Cato” was known.—Editor. 

2 Donald M’Donald was Brigadier-General of the Highlanders 
who were defeated by the North Carolinians on February 27, 
1776, at Moore’s Creek Bridge. M’Donald being ill on that day, 
the command devolved on M’Leod, who fell, as mentioned in the 
preceding letter.—Editor. 
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vocates are displeased at, and the author ashamed 
to own.! About the middle of this third letter, Cato 
gives notice of his being ready to take the field. “‘I 
now proceed,” says he, “‘to give my reasons.” How 
Cato has managed the attack we are now to examine; 
and the first remark I shall offer on his conduct is, 
that he has most unluckily entered the list on the 
wrong side, and discharged his first fire among the 
Tories. 

In order to prove this, I shall give the paragraph 
entire: —“AGRICULTURE and COMMERCE,” says 
Cato, “have hitherto been the happy employments, 
by which these middle colonies have risen into wealth 
and importance. By them the face of the country 
has been changed from a barren wilderness, into the 
hospitable abodes of peace and plenty. Without 
them we had either never existed as Americans, or 
existed only as savages. The oaks would still have 
possessed their native spots of earth, and never have 


+“Plain Truth: addressed to the Inhabitants of America, con- 
taining Remarks on a late pamphlet, intitled Common Sense: etc. 
Written by Canpipus. Will ye turn from flattery and attend to 
this side?” This pamphlet of 47 pages, published in Philadel- 
phia and London, was the most elaborate of many replies to 
Common Sense. It was stupid, however, and was out of date 
almost as soon as it appeared. The last four pages reprinted 


part of one of Cato’s letters against American Independence. 
—Editor. 
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appeared in the form of ships and houses. What 
are now well cultivated fields, or flourishing cities, 
would have remained only the solitary haunts of wild 
beasts or of men equally wild.” The reader cannot 
help perceiving that through this whole paragraph 
our connection with Britain is left entirely out of the 
question, and our present greatness attributed to ex- 
ternal causes, agriculture and commerce. This is a 
strange way, Cato, of overturning Common Sense, 
which says, “I challenge the warmest advocate for 
reconciliation, to show a single advantage which 
this continent can reap by being connected with Great 
Britain; I repeat,” says he, “the challenge: not a 
single advantage is derived. Our corn will fetch its 
price in any market in Europe; and our imported 
goods must be paid for, buy them where we will.” 
Cato introduces his next paragraph with saying, “that 
much of our former felicity was owing to the protec- 
tion of England is not to be denied.’ Yes, Cato, I 
deny it wholly, and for the following clear and simple 
reasons, viz., that our being connected with, and sub- 
mitting to be protected by her, made, and will still 
make, all her enemies, our enemies, or as Common 
Sense says, “‘sets us at variance with nations who 
would otherwise seek our friendship, and against 
whom we have neither anger nor complaint.” 
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The following passage is so glaringly absurd that I 
shall make but a short comment upon it. “And if 
hereafter,” says Cato, “in the fulness of time, it 
shall be necessary to separate from the land that gave 
birth to [some of | our ancestors, it will be in a state 
of perfect manhood, when we can fully wield our 
own arms, and protect our commerce and coasts by 
our own fleets.”” But how are we to come by fleets, 
Cato, while Britain has the government of the con- 
tinent? Unless we are to suppose, as you have hinted 
in the former paragraph, that our oaks are to grow 
into ships, and be launched self-built from their “na- 
tive spots of earth.” It is Cato’s misfortune as a 
writer, not to distinguish justly between magic and 
imagination; while on the other hand there are many 
passages in his letters so seriously and deliberately 
false, that nothing but the most hardened effrontery, 
and a cast of mind bordering upon impiety, would 
have uttered. He frequently forces me out of the 
common track of civil language, in order to do him 
justice; moderation and temper being really unequal 
to the task of exposing him. 

Cato, unless he meant to destroy the ground he 
stood upon, ought not to have let the following para- 
graph be seen. “If our present differences,”’ says he, 
‘can be accommodated, there is scarce a probability 
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that Britain will ever renew her late fatal system of 
policy, or attempt again to employ force against us.” 
How came Cato to admit the probability of our being 
brought again into the same bloody and expensive 
situation? But it is worth remarking, that those who 
write without principle, cannot help sometimes blun- 
dering upon truth. Then there is no real security, 
Cato, in this reconciliation of yours on constitutional 
principles? It still amounts to nothing; and after 
all this expence of life and wealth, we are to rest at 
last upon hope, hazard, and uncertainty. Why then, 
by all that is sacred, “it is time to part.” 

But Cato, after admitting the probability of our 
being brought again into the same situation, proceeds 
to tell us how we are to conduct ourselves in the sec- 
ond quarrel; and that is, by the very same methods 
we have done the present one, viz., to expend millions 
of treasure, and thousands of lives, in order to patch 
up a second union, that the way may be open for a 
third quarrel; and in this endless and chequered 
round of blood and treacherous peace, has Cato dis- 
posed of the continent of America. That I may not 
be thought to do Cato injustice, I have quoted the 
whole passage: “But should Britain be so infatu- 
ated,” says he, “at any future period, as to think of 
subjugating us, either by the arts of corruption, or 
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oppressive exertions of power, can we entertain a 
doubt but we shall Acatn, with a virtue equal to the — 
present and with the weapons of defence in our hands 
(when necessary) convince her that we are willing 
by a constitutional connection with her, to afford and 
receive reciprocal benefits; but although subjects of 
the same king, we will not consent to be her slaves.”’. 
—Come hither, ye little ones, whom the poisonous 
hand of Cato is rearing for destruction, and remember 
the page that warns you of your ruin. 

Cato, in many of his expressions, discovers all that 
calm command over the passions and feelings which 
always distinguishes the man who has expelled them 
from his heart. Of this careless kind is the before 
mentioned phrase, “‘our present differences,” and 
the same unpardonable negligence is conveyed in the 
following one: “‘Although I consider her,”’ says he, 
“‘as having in her late conduct toward us, acted the 
part of a cruel stepdame.” Wonderful sensibility 
indeed! All the havoc and desolation of unnatural 
war; the destruction of thousands; the burning and 
depopulating of towns and cities; the ruin and sepa- 
ration of friends and families, are just sufficient to 
extort from Cato, this one callous confession. But 
the cold and creeping soul of Cato is a stranger to 
the manly powers of sympathetic sorrow. He moves 
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not, nor can he move in so pure an element. Accus- 
tomed to lick the hand that has made him visible, and 
to breathe the gross atmosphere of servile and sordid 
dependence, his soul would now starve on virtue, 
and suffocate in the clear region of disinterested 
friendship. 

Surely when Cato sat down to write, he either did 
not expect to be called to an account, or was totally 
regardless of reputation, otherwise he would not have 
endeavored to persuade the public that the doctrine 
of independence was broached in a kind of seditious 
manner, at a time “‘when,”’ says he, “some gleams of 
reconciliation began first to break in upon us.’’ Come 
forth, Cato, and prove the assertion! Where do 
these gleams of reconciliation spring from? Are 
they to be found in the king’s speech, in the address 
of either House of Parliament, or in the act which 
lets loose a whole kennel of pirates upon our prop- 
erty, and commissions another set to insult with par- 
dens the very men whom their own measures had 
sought to ruin? Either prove the assertion, Cato, 
or take the reward of it, for it is the part of an in- 
cendiary to endeavour with specious falsehoods to 
mislead the credulity of unwary readers. Cato like- 
wise says, that, while we continue united, and re- 
nounce all thoughts of independence, “‘we have the 
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utmost assurance of obtaining a full redress of our 
grievances, and an ample security against any future 
violation of our just rights.” If Cato means to in- 
sinuate that we have received such an assurance, let 
him read the conclusion of the preceding paragraph 
again. The same answer will serve for both. 

Perhaps when we recollect the long and unabated 
cruelty of the British court towards us, and remem- 
ber the many prayers which we have put up both 
to them and for them, the following piece of declama- 
tion of Cato can hardly be equalled either for ab- 
surdity or insanity: “If we now effect independ- 
ence,” says he, “‘we must be considered as a faithless 
people in the sight of all mankind, and could scarcely 
expect the confidence of any nation upon earth, or 
look up to Heaven for its approving sentence.” Art 
thou mad, Cato, or art thou foolish—or art thou both 
—or art thou worse than both? In this passage thou 
hast fairly gone beyond me. I have not language to 
bring thee back. Thou art safely intrenched indeed! 
Rest therefore in thy stronghold till He who fortified 
thee in it shall come and fetch thee out. 

Cato seems to be possessed of that Jesuitical cun- 
ning which always endeavors to disgrace what it can- 
not disprove; and this he sometimes effects, by un- 
fairly introducing our terms into his arguments, and 
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thereby begets a monster which he sends round the 
country for a show, and tells the good people that 
the name of it is independence. Of this character 
are several passages in his fourth and fifth letters, 
particularly when he quotes the term “foreign assist- 


2 


ance,’ which he ungenerously explains into a sur- 
render of the continent to France and Spain. Such 
an unfair and sophistical reasoner doth not deserve 
the civility of good manners. He creates, likewise, 
the same confusion by frequently using the word 
peace for union, and thereby charges us falsely by 
representing us as being determined to “reject all 
proposition of peace.” Whereas, our wish is peace 
but not re-union; and though we would gladly listen 
to the former, we are determined to resist every pro- 
posal for the latter, come from where it will; being 
fully persuaded, that in the present state of affairs 
separation of governments is the only and best thing 
that can be done for both countries. 

The following case is unjustly put. “There never 
says Cato, “so implacable, even among 


9 


was a war,’ 
states naturally rivals and enemies, or among sav- 
ages themselves, as not to have peace for its object 
as well as the end.”’ But was there ever a war, Cato, 
which had union for its object? No. What Cato 
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means by states naturally rivals and enemies, I shall 
not enquire into, but this I know (for myself at least) 
that it was not in the power of France or Spain, or all 
the other powers in Europe, to have given such a 
wound, or raised us to such a mortal hatred as Britain 
hath done. We feel the same kind of undescribed 
anger at her conduct, as we would at the sight of an 
animal devouring its young; and this particular 
species of anger is not generated in the transitory 
temper of the man, but in the chaste and undefiled 
womb of nature. 

Cato, towards the conclusion of his third letter, (at 
which place I shall leave him for the present, ) com- 
pares the state of Britain and America to the quarrels 
of lovers, and from thence infers a probability, that 
our affections will be renewed thereby. This I can- 
not help looking on as one of the most unnatural and 
distorted similes that can be drawn. Come hither ye 
that are lovers, or ye that have been lovers, and decide 
the controversy between us! What comparison is 
there between the soft murmurs of an heart mourning 
in secret, and the loud horrors of war—between the 
silent tears of pensive sorrow, and rivers of wasted 
blood—between the sweet strife of affection, and the 
bitter strife of death—between the curable calamities 
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of pettish lovers, and the sad sight of a thousand 
slain! “Get thee behind me,”’ Cato, for thou hast not 
the feelings of a man. 
THE FORESTER. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 8, 1776. 


It 
To Cato 


ATO’S partizans may call me furious; I regard it 
not. There are men, too, who have not virtue 
enough to be angry and that crime perhaps is Cato’s. 
He who dares not offend cannot be honest. Having 
thus balanced the charge, I proceed to Cato’s 4th, 
5th, 6th, and 7th letters, all of which, as they con- 
tain but little matter, I shall dismiss with as little 
trouble and less formality. 
His fourth letter is introduced with a punning 
soliloquy—Cato’s title to soliloquies is indisputable; 
because no man cares for his company.* However, 


he disowns the writing it, and assures his readers that 
it “was really put into his hands.” I always consider 
this confirming mode of expression as betraying a 
suspicion of one’s self; and in this place it amounts 
to just as much as if Cato had said, “you know my 
failing, Sirs, but what I tell you now is really true.” 
Well, be it so, Cato; you shall have all the credit you 
ask for; and as to when or where or how you got it, 
who was the author, or who the giver, I shall not en- 


* As this piece may possibly fall into the hands of some who 
are not acquainted with the word soliloquy, for their information 
the sense of it is given, viz. “talking to one’s self.” —Author. 
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quire after; being fully convinced, by the poetical 
merit of the performance, that though the writer of it 
may be an Allen,’ he’ll never be a Ramsay.* Thus 
much for the soliloquy; and if this gentle chastise- 
ment should be the means of preventing Cato or his 
colleague from mingling their punning nonsense with 
subjects of such a serious nature as the present one 
truly is, it will answer one of the ends it was intended 
for. 

Cato’s fourth, and the greatest part of his fifth 
letter, are constructed on a false meaning uncivilly 
imposed on a passage quoted from Common Sense; 
and for which, the author of that pamphlet hath a 
right to expect from Cato the usual concessions. I 
shall quote the passage entire, with Cato’s additional 
meaning, and the inferences which he draws there- 
from. He introduces it with saying, “In my remarks 
on the pamphlet before me I shall first consider those 
arguments on which, he (the author) appears to lay 
his chief stress; and these are collected under four 
heads in his conclusion, one of which is, ‘It is the 
custom of nations when any two are at war, for some 
other powers not engaged in the quarrel, to step in by 

1 Allen was a conspicuous Royalist in Philadelphia—£ditor. 


* Allan Ramsay, a famous Scotch poet of genuine wit and 
humor.—Author. 
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way of mediators, and bring about the preliminaries 
of a peace; but while America calls herself the sub- 
ject of Great Britain, no power, however well disposed 
she may be, can offer her mediation.’ ”’? The meaning 
contained in this passage is so exceedingly plain, and 
expressed in such easy and familiar terms, that it 
scarcely admits of being made plainer. No one, I 
think, could have understood it any other wise, than 
that while we continue to call ourselves British sub- 
jects, the quarrel between us can only be called a 
family quarrel, in which, it would be just as indelicate 
for any other nation to advise, or any ways to meddle 
or make, even with their offers of mediation, as it 
would be for a third person to interfere in a quarrel 
between a man and his wife. Whereas were we to 
make use of that natural right which all other nations 
have done before us, and erect a government of our 
own, independent of all the world, the quarrel could 
then be no longer called a family quarrel, but a regu- 
lar war between the two powers of Britain and Amer- 
ica, in the same manner as one carried on between 
England and France; and in this state of political 
separation, the neutral powers might kindly render 
their mediation, (as hath always been the practice) 
and bring about the preliminaries of a peace,—not a 
union, Cato, that is quite another thing. But instead 
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of Cato’s taking it in this easy and natural sense, he 
flies away on a wrong scent, charges the author with 
proposing to call in foreign assistance; and under this 
willful falsehood raises up a mighty cry after nothing 
at all. He begins his wild and unintelligible com- 
ment in the following manner: “Is this,” says he, 
(meaning the passage already quoted) “common 
sense, or common nonsense? Surely peace * with 
Great Britain cannot be the object of this writer, after 
the horrible character he has given of the people of 
that country, and telling us, that reconciliation with 
them would be our ruin. The latter part of the para- 
graph seems to cast some light upon the former, 
although it contradicts it, for these mediators are not 
to interfere for making up the quarrel, but to widen 
it by supporting us in a declaration, That we are 
not the subjects of Great Britain. A new sort of 
business truly for mediators. But this,” continues 
Cato, “leads us directly to the main enquiry—W hat 
foreign power is able to give us this support?’ What 
support, Cato? The passage you have quoted neither 
says a syllable, nor insinuates a hint about support:— 
It speaks only of neutral powers in the neighborly 
character of mediators between those which are at 


* It is a strange thing that Cato cannot be taught to distinguish 
between peace and union.—Author. 
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war; and says it is the custom of European courts to 
do so. Cato has already raised commissioners into 
ambassadors; but how he could transform mediators 
into men in arms, and mediation into military alli- 
ance, is surpassingly strange. Read the part over 
again, Cato; if you find I have charged you wrong- 
fully, and will point it out, I will engage that the 
author of Common Sense shall ask your pardon in the 
public papers, with his name to it: but if the error 
be yours, the concession on your part follows as a 
duty. 

Though I am fully persuaded that Cato does not 
believe one half of what himself has written, he 
nevertheless takes amazing pains to frighten his 
readers into a belief of the whole. Tells them of 
foreign troops (which he supposes we are going to 
send for) ravaging up and down the country; of 
their “bloody massacres, unrelenting persecutions, 
which would harrow up (says he) the very souls of 
protestants and freemen.” Were they coming, Cato, 
which no one ever dreamed of but yourself (for thank 
God, we want them not,) it would be impossible for 
them to exceed, or even to equal, the cruelties prac- 
tised by the British army in the East Indies: The 
tying men to the mouths of cannon and “blowing them 
away’ was never acted by any but an English General, 
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or approved by any but a British court.* Read the 
proceedings of the Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

From temporal fears Cato proceeds to spiritual 
ones, and in a hypocritical panic, asks, ““To whose 
share will Pennsylvania fall—that of his most 
Catholic, or his most Christian king? I confess,” 
continues he, “‘that these questions stagger me.” I 
don’t wonder at it, Cato—I am glad to hear that some 
kind of remorse hath overtaken you—that you begin 
to feel that you are “heavy laden.” You have had a 
long run, and the stoutest heart must fail at last. 

Cato perceiving that the falsehoods in his fourth 
letter past unreproved, ventured boldly on a fifth, 
in which he continues, enlarging on the same con- 
venient bugbear. “In my last,” says he, “some 
notice was taken of the dangerous proposition held 
up by the author of Common Sense, for having re- 
course to foreign assistance.” When will Cato learn 
to speak the truth! The assistance which we hope 
for from France is not armies, (we want them not) 
but arms and ammunition. We have already re- 
ceived into this province only, near two hundred tons 


*Lord Clive, the chief of Eastern plunderers, received the 
thanks of Parliament for “his honorable conduct in the East 
Indies.” —Author. 
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of saltpeter and gunpowder, besides muskets. Surely 
we may continue to cultivate a useful acquaintance, 
without such malevolent beings as Cato raising his 
barbarous slander thereon. At this time it is not only 
illiberal, but impolitic, and perhaps dangerous to be 
pouring forth such torrents of abuse, as his fourth and 
fifth letters contain, against the only power that in 
articles of defence hath supplied our hasty wants. 
Cato, after expending near two letters in beating 
down an idol which himself only had set up, proudly 
congratulates himself on the defeat, and marches off 
to new exploits, leaving behind him the following 
proclamation: “Having thus,” says Cato, ““dis patched 
his (the author of Common Sense’s) main argument 
for independence, which he founds on the necessity 
of calling in foreign assistance, I proceed to examine 
some other parts of his work.”’ Not a syllable, Cato, 
doth any part of the pamphlet in question say of call- 
ing in foreign assistance, or even forming military 
alliances. The dream is wholly your own, and is 
directly repugnant both to the letter and spirit of 
every page in the piece. The idea which Common 
Sense constantly holds up, is to have nothing to do 
with the political affairs of Europe. “As Europe,” 
says the pamphlet, “‘is our market for trade, we ought 
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to form no political connections with any part of it. 
It is the true interest of America to steer clear of all 


9 


European contentions.” And where it proposes send- 
ing a manifesto to foreign courts (which it is high 
time to do) it recommends it only for the purpose of 
announcing to them the impossibility of our living 
any longer under the British government, and of 
“assuring such courts of our peaceable disposition 
towards them, and of our desire of entering into trade 
with them.” Learn to be an honest man, Cato, and 
then thou wilt not be thus exposed.—I have been the 
more particular ‘in detecting Cato here, because it is 
on this bubble that his air-built battery against inde- 
pendence is raised—a poor foundation indeed! which 
even the point of a pin, or a pen, if you please, can 
demolish with a touch, and bury the formidable Cato 
beneath the ruins of a vapor. 

From this part of his fifth letter to the end of his 
seventh he entirely deserts the subject of indepen- 
dence, and sets up the proud standard of kings, in 
preference to a republican form of government. My 
remarks on this part of the subject will be general and 
concise. 

In this part of the debate Cato shelters himself 
chiefly in quotations fror.z other authors, without rea- 
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soning much on the matter himself; * in answer to 
which, I present him with a string of maxims and re- 
flections, drawn from the nature of things, without 
borrowing from any one. Cato may observe, that I 
scarcely ever quote; the reason is, I always think. But 
to return. 

Government should always be considered as a mat- 
ter of convenience, not of right. The scripture insti- 
tutes no particular form of government, but it enters a 
protest against the monarchical form; and a negation 
on one thing, where two only are offered, and one 
must be chosen, amounts to an affirmative on the 
other. Monarchical government was first set up by 
the heathens, and the Almighty permitted it to the 
Jews asa punishment. “J gave them a king in mine 
anger.’—Hosea xiii. 11. A republican form of gov- 
ernment is pointed out by nature—kingly govern- 
ments by an unequality of power. In republican gov- 


* The following is an instance of Cato’s method of conducting 
an argument: “If hereditary succession, says Common Sense, 
(meaning succession of monarchial governments) did ensure a 
race of good and wise men, it would have the seal of divine au- 
thority;” “thus we find him,” says Cato, “with his own hand 
affixing the seal of heaven to what he before told us the Devil 
invented and the Almighty entered his protest against.” Cato’s 
7th letter.—This is a strange argument indeed, Cato, or rather it 
is no argument at all, for hereditary succession does not ensure 
a race of good and wise men, consequently has not the seal of 
divine authority.”—Author. 
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ernments, the leaders of the people, if improper, are 
removable by vote; kings only by arms: an unsuccess- 
ful vote in the first case, leaves the voter safe; but an 
unsuccessful attempt in the latter, is death. Strange, 
that that which is our right in the one, should be our 
ruin in the other. From which reflection follows this 
maxim: ‘That that mode of government in which our 
right becomes our ruin, cannot be the right one. If 
all human nature be corrupt, it is needless to 
strengthen the corruption by establishing a succession 
of kings, who, be they ever so base, are still to be 
obeyed; for the manners of a court will always have 
an influence over the morals of a people. A republi- 
can government hath more true grandeur in it than a 
kingly one. On the part of the public it is more con- 
sistent with freemen to appoint their rulers than to 
have them born; and on the part of those who pre- 
side, it is far nobler to be a ruler by the choice of the 
people, than a king by the chance of birth. Every 
honest delegate is more than a monarch. Disorders 
will unavoidably happen in all states, but monarchical 
governments are the most subject thereto, because the 
balance hangs uneven. “Nineteen rebellions and 
eight civil wars in England since the conquest.” 
Whatever commotions are produced in republican 
states, are not produced by a republican spirit, but by 
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those who seek to extinguish it. A republican state 
cannot produce its own destruction, it can only suffer 
it. No nation of people, in their true senses, when 
seriously reflecting on the rank which God hath given 
them, and the reasoning faculties he hath blessed 
them with, would ever, of their own consent, give any 
one man a negative power over the whole: No man 
since the fall hath ever been equal to the trust, where- 
fore ’tis insanity in us to intrust them with it; and in 
this sense, all those who have had it have done us 
right by abusing us into reason. Nature seems some- 
times to laugh at mankind, by giving them so many 
fools for kings; at other times, she punishes their 
folly by giving them tyrants; but England must have 
offended highly to be curst with both in one. Rous- 
seau proposed a plan for establishing a perpetual 
European peace; which was, for every state in Europe 
to send ambassadors to form a General Council, and 
when any difference happened between any two na- 
tions, to refer the matter to arbitration instead of 
going to arms. This would be forming a kind of 
European Republic: But the proud and plundering 
spirit of kings has not peace for its object. They look 
not at the good of mankind. They set not out upon 
that plan. And if the history of the creation and the 
history of kings be compared together the result will 


a 
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be this—that God hath made a world, and kings 
have robbed him of it. 

But that which sufficiently establishes the republi- 
can mode of government, in preference to a kingly 
one, even when all other arguments are left out, is this 
simple truth, that all men are republicans by nature, 
and royalists only by fashion. And this is fully 
proved by that passionate adoration which all men 
show to that great and almost only remaining bul- 
wark of natural rights, trial by juries, which is founded 
on a pure republican basis. Here the power of kings 
is shut out. No royal negative can enter this court. 
The jury, which is here supreme, is a Republic, a 
body of judges chosen from among the people. 

The charter which secures this freedom in England, 
was formed, not in the senate, but in the field; and 
insisted on by the people, not granted by the crown; 
the crown in that instance granted nothing, but only 
renounced its former tyrannies, and bound itself over 
to its future good behavior. It was the compromise, 
by which the wearer of it made his peace with the 
people, and the condition on which he was suffered to 
reign. 

Here ends my reply to all the letters which have 
at present appeared under the signature of Cato, be- 
ing at this time seven in number. I have made no 
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particular remarks on his last two, which treat only 
of the mode of government, but answered them gen- 
erally. In one place I observe, he accuses the writer 
of Common Sense with inconsistency in having de- 
clared, ““That no man was a warmer wisher for re- 
conciliation than himself, before the fatal 19th of 
April, 1775”* ; “that is,” (says Cato) reconciliation 
to monarchical government.” To which I reply that 
war ought to be no man’s wish, neither ought any man 
to perplex a state, already formed, with his private 
opinions; ‘“‘the mode of government being a proper 
consideration for those countries” only “which have 
their governments yet to form.” (Common Sense). 


On a review of the ground which I have gone over 
in Cato’s letters, (exclusive of what I have omitted) 
I find the following material charges against him: 

First. He has accused the committee with crimes 
generally; stated none, nor proved, nor attempted to 
prove any. 

N. B. The pretence of charging the acts of a body 
of men on individuals, is too slender to be admitted.t+ 


* The Battle of Lexington. 

{Cato and I differ materially in our opinion of committees; 
I consider them as the only constitutional bodies at present in 
this province, and that for the following reason; they were duly 
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Secondly. .He has falsely complained to the public 
of the restraint of the press. 

Thirdly. He has wickedly asserted that “gleams 
of reconciliation hath lately broken in upon us,” 
thereby grossly deceiving the people. 

Fourthly. He has insinuated, as if he wished the 
public to believe, that we had received “the utmost 
assurance of having all our grievances redressed, and 
an ample security against any future violation of our 
just rights.” 

Fifthly. Ue has spread false alarms of calling in 
foreign troops. 

Sixthly. He has turned the scripture into a jest. 
Ez. 35. 

These falsehoods, if uncontradicted, might have 
passed for truths, and the minds of persons remote 
from better intelligence might have been greatly em- 
barrassed thereby. Let our opinions be what they 
will, truth as to facts should be strictly adhered to. 
It was this affecting consideration that drew out the 
Forester (a perfect volunteer) to the painful task of 


elected by the people, and cheerfully do the service for which 
they were elected. The House of Assembly were likewise elected 
by the people, but do the business for which they were not 
elected. Their authority is truly unconstitutional, being self- 
created. My charge is as a body, and not as individuals.—Author, 
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writing three long letters, and occasioned to the 
public the trouble of reading them. 

Having for the present closed my correspondence 
with Cato, I shall conclude this letter with a well 
meant affectionate address 


To the People. 


It is not a time to trifle. Men, who know they de- 
serve nothing from their country, and whose hope is 
on the arm that has fought to enslave you, may hold 
out to you, as Cato has done, the false light of recon- 
ciliation. There is no such thing. ’Tis gone! ’Tis 
past! The grave has parted us—and death, in the 
persons of the slain, has cut the thread of life between 
Britain and America. 

Conquest, and not reconciliation is the plan of 
Britain. But admitting even the last hope of the 
Tories to happen, which is, that our enemies after a 
long succession of losses, wearied and disabled, should 
despairingly throw down their arms and propose a re- 
union; in that case, what is to be done? Are defeated 
and disappointed tyrants to be considered like mis- 
taken and converted friends? Or would it be right, 
to receive those for Governors, who, had they been 
conquerors, would have hung us up for traitors? 
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Certainly not. Reject the offer then, and propose an- 
other; which is, we will make peace with you as with 
enemies, but we will never re-unite with you as 
friends. This effected, and you secure to yourselves 
the pleasing prospect of an eternal peace. America, 
remote from all the wrangling world, may live at ease. 
Bounded by the ocean, and backed by the wilderness, 
who has she to fear, but her Gop? 

Be not deceived. It is not a little that is at stake. 
Reconciliation will not now go down, even if it were 
offered. ’Tis a dangerous question; for the eyes of 
all men begin to open. There is now no secret in the 
matter; there ought to be none. It is a case that con- 
cerns every man, and every man ought to lay it to 
heart. He that is here and he that was born here are 
alike concerned. It is needless, too, to split the busi- 
ness into a thousand parts, and perplex it with endless 
and fruitless investigations, in the manner that a 
writer signed a Common Man hath done. This un- 
paralleled contention of nations is not to be settled 
like a schoolboy’s task of pounds, shillings, pence and 
fractions. That writer, though he may mean well, is 
strangely below the mark: for the first and great ques- 
tion, and that which involves every other in it, and 
from which every other will flow, is happiness. Can 
this continent be happy under the government of 
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Great Britain or not? Secondly, can she be happy 
under a government of our own? To live beneath the 
authority of those whom we cannot love, is misery, 
slavery, or what name you please. In that case, there 
will never be peace. Security will be a thing un- 
known, because a treacherous friend in power is the 
most dangerous of enemies. The answer to the second 
question, can America be happy under a government » 
of her own, is short and simple, viz. As happy as she 
please; she hath a blank sheet to write upon. Put 
it not off too long.* 

Painful as the task of speaking truth must some- 
times be, yet I cannot avoid giving the following hint, 
because much, nay almost everything depends upon 
it; and that is, a thorough knowledge of the persons 
whom we trust. It is the duty of the public, at this 
time, to scrutinize closely into the conduct of their 
Committee Members, Members of Assembly, and 
Delegates in Congress; to know what they do, and 
their motives for so doing. Without doing this, we 
shall never know who to confide in; but shall con- 
stantly mistake friends for enemies, and enemies for 
friends, till in the confusion of persons we sacrifice 
the cause. Iam led to this reflection by the following 
circumstance. That the gentleman to whom the un- 


* Forget not the hapless African.—Author. 
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wise and arbitrary instructions to the delegates of this 
province owe their being, and who hath bestowed all 
his power to support them, is said to be the same per- 
son who, when the ships now on the stocks were want- 
ing timber, refused to sell it, and thus by preventing 
our strength to cry out of our insufficiency —But his 
hour of fame is past—he is hastening to his political 
exit. 
THE FoRESTER. 


IV 


[(|HOEVER will take the trouble of attending to the 
R83 progress and changeability of times and things, 
and the conduct of mankind thereon, will find, that 
extraordinary circumstances do sometimes arise be- 
fore us, of a species, either so purely natural or so 
perfectly original, that none but the man of nature 
can understand them. When precedents fail to spirit 
us, we must return to the first principles of things for 
information; and think, as if we were the first men that 
thought. And this is the true reason that, in the pres- 
ent state of affairs, the wise are become foolish, and 
the foolish wise. I am led to this reflection by not 
being able to account for the conduct of the Quakers 
on any other: for although they do not seem to per- 
ceive it themselves, yet it is amazing to hear with what 
unanswerable ignorance many of that body, wise in 
other matters, will discourse on the present one. Did 
they hold places or commissions under the king, were 
they governors of provinces, or had they any interest 
apparently distinct from us, the mystery would cease; 
but as they have not, their folly is best attributed to 
that superabundance of worldly knowledge which in 
original matters is too cunning to be wise. Back to 


the first plain path of nature, friends, and begin 
240 
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anew: for in this business your first footsteps were 
wrong. You have now travelled to the summit of in- 
consistency, and that with such accelerated rapidity 
as to acquire autumnal ripeness by the first of May. 
Now your resting time comes on. You have done 
your utmost and must abide the consequences. Yet 
who can reflect on such conduct without feeling con- 
cern! Who can look, unaffected, on a body of 
thoughtful men, undoing in one rash hour the labour 
of seventy years: Or what can be said in their excuse, 
more, than that they have arrived at their second 
childhood, the infancy of threescore and ten.* 

But my chief design, in this letter, is to set forth 
the inconsistency, partiality, and injustice of the 
dependent faction,’ and like an honest man, who 
courts no favor, to show to them the dangerous ground 


* The Quakers in 1704 who then made up the whole house of 
assembly [in Pennsylvania] zealously guarded their own and the 
people’s rights against the encroaching power of the Proprietor, 
who nevertheless submitted them by finding means to abolish the 
original charter and introduce another, of which they complained 
in the following words. “And then by a subtle contrivance and 
artifice ‘of thine,’ laid deeper than the capacities of some could 
fathom, or the circumstances of many could admit time to con- 
sider of, a way was found out to lay the first charter aside and 
introduce another.”—Query. Would these men have elected the 
proprietary persons which you have done?—Author. 

1 Those persons who were opposed to the idea of American 
Independence.—Editor. 
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they stand upon; in order to do which, I must refer 
to the business, event and probable consequences of 
the late election. 

The business of that day was to do what? Why, to 
elect four burgesses to assist those already elected, in 
conducting the military proceedings of this province, 
against the power of that crown by whose authority 
they pretend to sit: and those gentlemen when 
elected, are according to the rules of that House (as 
the rest have done) to take an oath of allegiance to 
serve the same king against whom this province, with 
themselves at the head thereof, are at war: and a 
necessary qualification required of many voters was, 
that they likewise should swear allegiance to the same 
king against whose power the same house of assembly 
had just before obliged them either to fine or take up 
arms. Did ever national hypocrisy arise to such a 
pitch as this! Under the pretence of moderation we 
are running into the most damnable sins. It is now 
the duty of every man from the pulpit and from the 
press, in his family and in the street to cry out against 
it. Good God! Have we no remembrance of duty 
left to the King of Heaven! No conscientious awe to 
restrain this sacrifice of sacred things? Is this our 
chartered privilege? This our boasted constitution, 
that we can sin and feel it not? The clergy of the 
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English church, of which I profess myself a member, 
complain of their situation, and wish relief; in short, 
every thinking man must feel distress. Yet, to the 
credit of the people be it spoken, the sin lies not at 
their door. We can trace the iniquity in this province 
to the fountain head, and see by what delusions it has 
imposed on others. The guilt centers in a few, and 
flows from the same source, that a few years ago avari- 
ciously suffered the frontiers of this province to be 
deluged in blood; and though the vengeance of 
heaven has slept since, it may awake too soon for their 
repose. 

A motion was sometime ago made to elect a con- 
vention to take into consideration the state of the 
province. A more judicious proposal could not be 
thought of. Our present condition is alarming. We 
are worse off than other provinces, and such an in- 
quiry is highly necessary. The House of Assembly 
in its present form is disqualified for such business, 
because it is a branch from that power against whom 
we are contending. Besides, they are in intercourse 
with the king’s representative, and the members which 
compose the house have, as members thereof taken 
an oath to discover to the king of England the very 
business which, in that inquiry, would unavoidably 
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come before them. Their minds too are warped and 
prejudiced by the provincial instructions they have 
arbitrarily and without right issued forth. They are 
again improper because the inquiry would necessarily 
extend to them as a body, to see how far it is proper to 
trust men with such unlimited power as they have 
lately assumed. In times like these, we must trace to 
the root and origin of things; it being the only way 
to become right, when we are got systematically 
wrong. The motion for a convention alarmed the 
crown and proprietary dependents;* but, to every man 
of reflection, it had a cordial and restorative quality. 
The case is, first, we are got wrong—Secondly, how 
shall we get right? Not by a House of Assembly; 
because they cannot sit as judges, in a case, where 
their own existence under their present form and au- 
thority is to be judged of. However, the objectors 
found out a way, as they thought, to supersede the 
necessity of a convention, by promoting a bill for aug- 
menting the number of representatives; not perceiv- 
ing at the same time that such an augmentation would 
increase the necessity of a convention; because, the 
more any power is augmented, which derives its au- 
thority from our enemies, the more unsafe and danger- 


* Enemies of American independence.—Editor. 
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ous it becomes to us. Far be it from the writer of this 
to censure the individuals which compose that House; 
his aim being only against the chartered authority 
under which it acts. However, the bill passed into a 
law, (which shows, that in Pennsylvania, as well as in 
England, there is no Constitution, but only a tem- 
porary form of government.*) While, in order to 
show the inconsistency of the House in its present 
state, the motion for a convention was postponed, and 
four conscientious independent gentlemen were pro- 
posed as candidates, on the augmentation, who, had 
they been elected would not have taken the oaths nec- 
essary to admit a person as member of that Assembly. 
And in that case, the house would have had neither 
one kind of authority of another, while the old part 
remained sworn to divulge to the king what the new 
part thought it their duty to declare against him. 
Thus matters stood on the morning of election. 

On our sidetwe had to sustain the loss of those good 
citizens who are now before the walls of Quebec, and 
other parts of the continent; while the Tories by 
never stirring out remain at home to take the ad- 
vantage of elections; and this evil prevails more or 


* This distinction will be more fully explained in some future 
letter —Author. 
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less from the Congress down to the committees. A 
numerous body of Germans of property, zealots in the 
cause of freedom, were likewise excluded for non- 
allegiance. Notwithstanding which, the Tory non- 
conformists, that is those who are advertised as 
enemies to their country, were admitted to vote on 
the other side. A strange contradiction indeed! To 
which were added the testimonizing Quakers, who, 
after suffering themselves to be duped by the meanest 
of all passions, religious spleen, endeavor in a vague 
uncharitable manner to possess the Roman Catholics 
of the same disease. These parties, with such others 
as they could influence, were headed by the proprie- 
tary dependents to support the British and proprietary 
power against the public. They had pompously given 
out that nine-tenths of the people were on their side. 
A vast majority truly! But it so happened that, not- 
withstanding the disadvantages we laid under of havy- 
ing many of our votes rejected, others disqualified for 
non-allegiance, with the great loss sustained by ab- 
sentees, the manceuvre of shutting up the doors be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock, and circulating the 
report of adjourning, and finishing the next morning, 
by which several were deceived,—it so happened, I 
say, that on casting up the tickets, the first in numbers 
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on the dependent side, and the first on the indepen- 
dent side, viz. Clymer and Allen, were a tie: 923 
each. 

To the description which I have already given of 
those who are against us, I may add, that they have 
neither associated nor assisted, or but very few of 
them; that they are a collection of different bodies 
blended by accident, having no natural relation to 
each other; that they have agreed rather out of spite 
than right; and that, as they met by chance, they will 
dissolve away again for the want of a cement. 

On our side, our object was single, our cause was 
one; wherefore, we cannot separate, neither will we 
separate. We have stood the experiment of the elec- 
tion, for the sake of knowing the men who were 
against us. Alas, what are they? One half of them 
ought to be now asking public pardon for their former 
offences; and the other half may think themselves 
well off that they are let alone. When the enemy 
enters the country, can they defend themselves? Or 
will they defend themselves? And if not, are they 
so foolish as to think that, in times like these, when it 
is our duty to search the corrupted wound to the bot- 
tom, that we, with ten times their strength and num- 


* Mr. Samuel Howell, though on their ticket, was never consid- 
ered by us a proprietary dependent.—Author. 
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ber (if the question were put to the people at large) 
will submit to be governed by cowards and Tories? 

He that is wise will reflect, that the safest asylum, 
especially in times of general convulsion when no 
settled form of government prevails, is, the love of 
the people. All property is safe under their protec- 
tion. Even in countries where the lowest and most 
licentious of them have risen into outrage they have 
never departed from the path of natural honor. 
Volunteers unto death in defence of the person or 
fortune of those who had served or defended them, 
division of property never entered the mind of the 
populace. It is incompatible with that spirit which 
impels them into action. An avaricious mob was 
never heard of ; nay, even a miser pausing in the midst 
of them, and catching their spirit, would from that 
instant cease to be covetous. 

I shall conclude this letter with remarking, that the 
English fleet and army have of late gone upon a dif- 
ferent plan of operation to what they first set out with; 
for instead of going against those colonies where in- 
dependence prevails most, they go against those only 
where they suppose it prevails least. They have 
quitted Massachusetts Bay and gone to North Caro- 
lina, supposing they had many friends there. Why 
are they expected at New York? But because they 
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imagine the inhabitants are not generally indepen- 
dents, (yet that province hath a large share of virtue, 
notwithstanding the odium which its House of 
Assembly brought upon it.) From which I argue 
that the electing the king’s attorney for a burgess of 
this city, is a fair invitation for them to come here; 
and in that case, will those who have invited them 
turn out to repulse them? I suppose not, for in their 
923 votes there will not be found more than sixty 
armed men, perhaps not so many. Wherefore, should 
such an event happen, which probably will, I here 
give my first vote to levy the expense attending the 
expedition against them,,on the estates of those who 
have invited them. 
THE FORESTER. 
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A DIALOGUE 


Between the Guost of General MonTGoMERY just 
arrived from the Elysian Fields; and an American 
DELEGATE, in a wood near PHILADELPHIA. 


PAINE employs in this fanci- 

ful colloquy between the 
phantom of Major-General 
Richard Montgomery, who sacri- 
ficed his life before Quebec on 
the last day of 1775, and an 
American Delegate, some of the 
most urgent and _ important 
reasons for supporting the cause 
of American independence. 
This dialogue was written soon 
after news reached Philadelphia 
of the death of brave Mont- 
gomery, at a time when the city 
was aflame with ‘Common 
Sense.” 

In this imaginary conversation 
Paine denounces the British king 
as a “Royal Criminal,”’ and he 
vigorously denounces monarchy 
and aristocracy as the vehicles of 
slavery. Our author had the 
dialogue printed in pamphlet 
form in Philadelphia just before 
Congress appointed its committee 
to draft the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


ID|ELEGATE. Welcome 
<= ig this retreat, my 
good friend. If I mistake 
not, I now see the ghost 
of the brave General 
Montgomery. 

General Montgomery. 
I am glad to see you. I 
still love liberty and 
America, and the contem- 
plation of the future 
greatness of this conti- 
nent now forms a large 
share of my present hap- 
piness. I am here upon 
an important errand, to 
warn you against listen- 
ing to terms of accommo- 


dation from the court of Britain. 


Del. 


I shall be happy in receiving instruction 


from you in the present trying exigency of our public 
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affairs. But suppose the terms you speak of should 
be just and honorable? 

Gen. Mont. How can you expect these, after the 
king has proclaimed you rebels from the throne, and 
after both Houses of Parliament have resolved to 
support him in carrying on a war against you? No, 
I see no offers from Great Britain but of Parpon. The 
very word is an insult upon our cause. To whom is 
pardon offered ?—to virtuous freemen. For what?— 
for flying arms in defence of the rights of humanity: 
And from whom do these offers come?—From a 
Roya Criminat. You have furnished me with a 
new reason for triumphing in my death, for I had 
rather have it said that I died by his vengeance, than 
lived by his mercy. 

Del. But you think nothing of the destructive con- 
sequences of war. How many cities must be reduced 
to ashes! how many families must be ruined! and how 
many widows and orphans must be made, should the 
present war be continued any longer with Great 
Britain. 

Gen. Mont. I think of nothing but the destructive 
consequences of slavery. The calamities of war are 
transitory and confined in their effects. But the 
calamities of slavery are extensive and lasting in their 
operation. I love mankind as well as you, and I could 
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never restrain a tear when my love of justice has 
obliged me to shed the blood of a fellow creature. 
It is my humanity that makes me urge you against a 
reconciliation with Great Britain, for if this takes 
place, nothing can prevent the American colonies 
from being the seat of war as often as the king of 
Great Britain renews his quarrels with any of the 
colonies, or with any of the belligerent powers of 
Europe. 

Del. tremble at the doctrine you have advanced. 
I see you are for the independence of the colonies of 
Great Britain. 

Gen. Mont. 1am for permanent liberty, peace and 
security to the American colonies. 

Del. These can only be maintained by placing the 
colonies in the situation they were in the year 1763. 

Gen. Mont. And is no satisfaction to be made to 
the colonies for the blood and treasure they have ex- 
pended in resisting the arms of Great Britain? Who 
can soften the prejudices of the king—the Parliament 
—and the nation, each of whom will be averse to 
maintain a peace with you in proportion to the ad- 
vantages you have gained over them? Who shall 
make restitution to the widows—the mothers—and 
the children of the men who have been slain by their 
arms? Can no hand wield the sceptre of government 
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in America except that which has been stained with 
the blood of your countrymen? For my part if I 
thought this continent would ever acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the crown of Britain again, I should 
forever lament the day in which I offered up my life 
for its salvation. 

Del. You should distinguish between the king and 
his ministers. 

Gen. Mont. I live in a world where all political 
superstition is done away. The king is the author of 
all the measures carried on against America. The in- 
fluence of bad ministers is no better apology for these 
measures, than the influences of bad company is for 
a murderer, who expiates his crimes under a gallows. 
You all complain of the corruption of the Parliament, 
and of the venality of the nation, and yet you forget 
that the crown is the source of them both. You shun 
the streams, and yet you are willing to sit down at the 
very fountain of corruption and venality. 

Del. Our distance and charters will protect us 
from the influence of the crown. 

Gen. Mont. Your distance will only render your 
danger more imminent, and your ruin more irretriev- 
able. Charters are no restraints against the lust of 
power. The only reason why you have escaped so 
long is, because the treasure of the nation has been 
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employed for these fifty years in buying up the virtue 
of Britain and Ireland. Hereafter the reduction of 
the representatives of the people of America will be 
the only aim of administration should you continue 
to be connected with them. 

Del. But I foresee many evils from the indepen- 
dence of the colonies. Our trade will be ruined from 
the want of a navy to protect it. Each colony will put 
in its claim for superiority, and we shall have domestic 
wars without end. 

Gen. Mont. As I now know that Divine Provi- 
dence intends this country to be the asylum of perse- 
cuted virtue from every quarter of the globe, so I 
think your trade will be the vehicle that will convey 
it to you. Heaven has furnished you with greater 
resources for a navy than any nation in the world. 
Nothing but an ignorance of your strength could have 
led you to sacrifice your trade for the protection of a 
foreign navy. A freedom from the restraints of the 
acts of navigation I foresee will produce such im- 
mense additions to the wealth of this country that pos- 
terity will wonder that ever you thought your present 
trade worth its protection. As to the supposed con- 
tentions between sister colonies, they have no founda- 
tion intruth. But supposing they have, will delaying 
the independence of the colonies 50 years prevent 
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them? No—the weakness of the colonies, which at 
first produced their union, will always preserve it, 
’till it shall be their interest to be separated. Had the 
colony of Massachusett’s Bay been possessed of the 
military resources which it would probably have had 
50 years hence, would she have held out the signal 
of distress to her sister colonies, upon the news of the 
Boston Port Bill! No—she would have withstood 
all the power of Britain alone, and afterwards the 
neutral colonies might have shared the fate of the 
colony of Canada. Moreover, had the connection 
with Great Britain been continued 50 years longer, 
the progress of British laws, customs and manners 
(now totally corrupted) would have been such that 
the colonies would have been prepared to welcome 
slavery. But had it been otherwise, they must have 
asserted their independence with arms. This is 
nearly done already. It will be cruel to bequeath 
another contest to your posterity. 

Del. But I dread all innovations in governments. 
They are very dangerous things. 

Gen. Mont. The revolution, which gave a tem- 
porary stability to the liberties of Britain, was an in- 
novation in government, and yet no ill consequences 
have arisen from it. Innovations are dangerous only 
as they shake the prejudices of a people; but there 
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are now, I believe, but few prejudices to be found in 
this country, in favor of the old connection with Great 
Britain. I except those men only who are under the 
influence of their passions and offices. 

Del. But is it not most natural for us to wish for 
a connection with a people who speak the same lan- 
guage with us, and possess the same laws, religion 
and forms of government with ourselves? 

Gen Mont. The immortal Montesquieu says, that 
nations should form alliances with those nations only 
which are as unlike to themselves as possible in re- 
ligion, laws and manners, if they mean to preserve 
their own constitutions.. Your dependence upon the 
crown is no advantage, but rather an injury to the 
people of Britain, as it increases the power and influ- 
ence of the King. The people are benefited only by 
your trade, and this they may have after you are inde- 
pendent of the crown. Should you be disposed to 
forgive the king and the nation for attempting to en- 
slave you, they will never forgive you for having 
baffled them in the attempt. 

Del. But we have many friends in both Houses of, 
Parliament. 

Gen. Mont. You mean the ministry have many 
enemies in Parliament who connect the cause of 
America with their clamours at the door of adminis- 
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tration. Lord Chatham’s conciliatory bill would have 
ruined you more effectually than Lord North’s mo- 
tion. The Marquis of Rockingham was the author 
of the declaratory bill." Mr. Wilkes has added infamy 
to the weakness of your cause, and the Duke of Graf- 
ton and Lord Lyttleton have rendered the minority 
Junto, if possible, more contemptible than ever. 

Del. But if we become independent we shall be- 
come a commonwealth. 

Gen. Mont. I maintain that it is your interest to 
be independent of Great Britain, but I do not recom- 
mend any new form of government to you. I should 
think it strange that a people who have virtue enough 
to defend themselves against the most powerful na- 
tion in the world should want wisdom to contrive a 
perfect and free form of government. You have been 
kept in subjection to the crown of Britain by a miracle. 
Your liberties have hitherto been suspended by a 
thread. Your connection with Great Britain is un- 
natural and unnecessary. All the wheels of a gov- 


* This was the Act of February, 1766, declaring the right of 
Parliament “to bind America in all cases whatsoever.” In a 
letter of George III to Lord North (February 5, 1778) the King 
remarks that Lord George Germaine “said this day unto me that 
the Declaratory Act, though but waste paper, was what galled 
them (the Americans) most.” (Donne, ii. p. 131.) It was cer- 
tainly a most costly bit of waste paper.—Editor. 
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ernment should move within itself. I would only 
beg leave to observe to you, that monarchy and 
aristocracy have in all ages been the vehicles of 
slavery. 

Del. Our governments will want force and au- 
thority if we become independent of Great Britain. 

Gen. Mont. I beg leave to contradict that asser- 
tion. No royal edicts or acts of assembly have ever 
been more faithfully or universally obeyed than the 
resolves of the Congress. I admire the virtue of the 
colonies, and did not some of them still hang upon 
the haggard breasts of Great Britain, I should think 
the time now come in which they had virtue enough 
to be happy under any form of government. Remem- 
ber that it is in a commonwealth only that you can ex- 
pect to find every man a patriot or a hero. Aristides, 
Epaminondas, Pericles, Scipio, Camillus and a thou- 
sand other illustrious Grecian and Roman heroes, 
would never have astonished the world with their 
names, had they lived under royal governments. 

Del. Will not a Declaration of Independence 
lessen the number of our friends, and increase the 
rage of our enemies in Britain? 

Gen. Mont. Your friends (as you call them) are 
too few—too divided—and too interested to help you. 
And as for your enemies, they have done their worst. 
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They have called upon Russians—Hanoverians— 
Hessians—Canadians—savages and negroes to assist 
them in burning your towns—desolating your country 
—and in butchering your wives and children. You 
have nothing further to fear from them. Go, then, 
and awaken the Congress to a sense of their impor- 
tance; you have no time to lose. France waits for 
nothing but a declaration of your independence to 
revenge the injuries they sustained from Britain in 
the last war. But I forbear to reason any further 
with you. The decree is finally gone forth. Britain 
and America are now distinct empires. Your country 
teems with patriots—heroes—and legislators, who 
are impatient to burst forth into light and importance. 
Hereafter your achievements shall no more swell the 
page of British history. God did not excite the at- 
tention of all Europe—of the whole world—nay of 
angels themselves to the present controversy for 
nothing. The inhabitants of heaven long to see the 
ark finished, in which all the liberty and true religion 
of the world are to be deposited. The day in which 
the colonies declare their independence will be a 
jubilee to Hampden—Sidney—Russell—Warren— 
Gardiner—Macpherson—Cheeseman, and all the 
other heroes who have offered themselves as sacrifices 
upon the altar of liberty. It was no small mortifica- 
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tion to me when I fell upon the Plains of Abraham, 
to reflect that I did not expire like the brave General 
Wolfe, in the arms of victory. But I now no longer 
envy him his glory. I would rather die in attempting 
to obtain permanent freedom for a handful of people, 
than survive a conquest which would serve only to 
extend the empire of despotism. A band of heroes 
now beckon to me. I can only add that America is 
the theater where human nature will soon receive its 
greatest military, civil, and literary honors. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS 


(] HERE is no doubt whatever 

that the patriot cause of 
American Independence was 
saved by Thomas Paine’s stimu- 
lating pamphlets, “The Ameri- 
can Crisis,” written to support the 
Revolution, and to encourage the 
soldiers in the great conflict. 
Paine wrote thirteen numbers of 
the “‘Crisis,” in token of the 
thirteen American colonies, and 
later a ‘‘Crisis Supernumerary”’ 
and “Crisis Extraordinary.” 
The first “*Crisis’” was written on 
a drum-head by the light of a 
camp-fire, during Washington’s 
_ retreat across New Jersey and 
was read by Washington’s order 
at the head of every regiment. 
Its effect was the winning of the 
Battle of Trenton, although the 
American army was tremen- 
dously out-numbered by the 
British. 

The famous opening phrase, 
“These are the times that try 
men’s souls,” was on the lips of 
every man entering the conflict. 
All historians recognize the im- 
portance of its moral effect on the 
dispirited soldiers, and its value to 
the patriot cause, as, indeed, also 


did Washington. 


@|HESE are the times 
4 that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot will, 
in this crisis, shrink from 
the service of their 
country; but he that 
stands it now, deserves 
the love and thanks of 
man and woman. 
Tyranny, like hell, is not 
easily conquered; yet we 
have this consolation with 
us, that the harder the 
conflict, the more glorious 
the triumph. What we 
obtain too cheap, we es- 
teem too lightly: it is 
dearness only that gives 
every thing its value. 
Heaven knows how to put 


a proper price upon its goods; and it would be 


strange indeed if so celestial an article as FREEDOM 
263 
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should not be highly rated. Britain, with an army to 
enforce her tyranny, has declared that she has a right 
(not only to TAX) but “‘to BIND us in ALL CASES 
WHATSOEVER,” and if being bound in that manner, is 
not slavery, then is there not such a thing as slavery 
upon earth. Even the expression is impious; for so 
unlimited a power can belong only to God. 

Whether the independence of the continent was 
declared too soon, or delayed too long, I will not now 
enter into as an argument; my own simple opinion 
is, that had it been eight months earlier, it would 
have been much better. We did not make a proper 
use of last winter, neither could we, while we were 
in a dependent state. However, the fault, if it were 
one, was all our own*; we have none to blame but 
ourselves. But no great deal is lost yet. All that 
Howe has been doing for this month past, is rather 
a ravage than a conquest, which the spirit of the 
Jerseys, a year ago, would have quickly repulsed, and 
which time and a little resolution will soon recover. 

I have as little superstition in me as any man living, 


* The present winter is worth an age, if rightly employed; but, 
if lost or neglected, the whole continent will partake of the evil; 
and there is no punishment that man does not deserve, be he who, 
or what, or where he will, that may be the means of sacrificing 
a season so precious and useful.—Author’s note,—a citation from 
his “Common Sense.” 
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but my secret opinion has ever been, and still is, that 
God Almighty will not give up a people to military 
destruction, or leave them unsupportedly to perish, 
who have so earnestly and so repeatedly sought to 
avoid the calamities of war, by every decent method 
which wisdom could invent. Neither have I so much 
of the infidel in me, as to suppose that He has re- 
linguished the government of the world, and given 
us up to the care of devils; and as I do not, I cannot 
see on what grounds the king of Britain can look up 
to heaven for help against us: a common murderer, a 
highwayman, or a house-breaker, has as good a pre- 
tence as he. 

’Tis surprising to see how rapidly a panic will some- 
times run through a country. All nations and ages 
have been subject to them. Britain has trembled like 
an ague at the report of a French fleet of flat-bot- 
tomed boats; and in the fourteenth [fifteenth] cen- 
tury the whole English army, after ravaging the king- 
dom of France, was driven back like men petrified 
with fear; and this brave exploit was performed by a 
few broken forces collected and headed by a woman, 
Joan of Arc. Would that heaven might inspire some 
Jersey maid to spirit up her countrymen, and save her 
fair fellow sufferers from ravage and ravishment! 
Yet panics, in some cases, have their uses; they pro- 
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duce as much good as hurt. Their duration is always 
short; the mind soon grows through them, and ac- 
quires a firmer habit than before. But their peculiar 
advantage is, that they are the touchstones of sincerity 
and hypocrisy, and bring things and men to light, 
which might otherwise have lain forever undis- 
covered. In fact, they have the same effect on secret 
traitors, which an imaginary apparition would have 
upon a private murderer. They sift out the hidden 
thoughts of man, and hold them up in public to the 
world. Many a disguised Tory has lately shown his 
head, that shall penitentially solemnize with curses 
the day on which Howe arrived upon the Delaware. 
As I was with the troops at Fort Lee, and marched 
with them to the edge of Pennsylvania, I am well 
acquainted with many circumstances, which those who 
live at a distance know but little or nothing of. Our 
situation there was exceedingly cramped, the place 
being a narrow neck of land between the North River 
and the Hackensack. Our force was inconsiderable, 
being not one-fourth so great as Howe could bring 
against us. We had no army at hand to have relieved 
the garrison, had we shut ourselves up and stood on 
our defence. Our ammunition, light artillery, and 
the best part of our stores, had been removed, on the 
apprehension that Howe would endeavor to penetrate 
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the Jerseys, in which case Fort Lee could be of no use 
to us; for it must occur to every thinking man, 
whether in the army or not, that these kind of field 
forts are only for temporary purposes, and last in use 
no longer than the enemy directs his force against the 
particular object which such forts are raised to defend. 
Such was our situation and condition at Fort Lee on 
the morning of the 20th of November, when an officer 
arrived with information that the enemy with 200 
boats had landed about seven miles above; Major 
General [ Nathaniel | Green, who commanded the gar- 
rison, immediately ordered them under arms, and sent 
express to General Washington at the town of Hacken- 
sack, distant by the way of the ferry = six miles. Our 
first object was to secure the bridge over the Hacken- 
sack, which laid up the river between the enemy and 
us, about six miles from us, and three from them. 
General Washington arrived in about three-quarters 
of an hour, and marched at the head of the troops 
towards the bridge, which place I expected we should 
have a brush for; however, they did not choose to 
dispute it with us, and the greatest part of our troops 
went over the bridge, the rest over the ferry, except 
some which passed at a mill on a small creek, between 
the bridge and the ferry, and made their way through 
some marshy grounds up to the town of Hackensack, 
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and there passed the river. We brought off as much 
baggage as the wagons could contain, the rest was 
lost. The simple object was to bring off the garrison, 
and march them on till they could be strengthened 
by the Jersey or Pennsylvania militia, so as to be en- 
abled to make a stand. We staid four days at Newark, 
collected our out-posts with some of the Jersey militia, 
and marched out twice to meet the enemy, on being 
informed that they were advancing, though our num- 
bers were greatly inferior to theirs. Howe, in my 
little opinion, committed a great error in generalship 
in not throwing a body of forces off from Staten 
Island through Amboy, by which means he might have 
seized all our stores at Brunswick, and intercepted 
our march into Pennsylvania; but if we believe the 
power of hell to be limited, we must likewise believe 
that their agents are under some providential control. 

I shall not now attempt to give all the particulars 
of our retreat to the Delaware; suffice it for the pres- 
ent to say, that both officers and men, though greatly 
harassed and fatigued, frequently without rest, cover- 
ing, or provision, the inevitable consequences of a 
long retreat, bore it with a manly and martial spirit. 
All their wishes centred in one, which was, that the 
country would turn out and help them to drive the 
enemy back. Voltaire has remarked that King Wil- 
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liam never appeared to full advantage but in difi- 
culties and in action; the same remark may be made 
on General Washington, for the character fits him. 
There is a natural firmness in some minds which can- 
not be unlocked by trifles, but which, when unlocked, 
discovers a cabinet of fortitude; and I reckon it 
among those kind of public blessings, which we do not 
immediately see, that God hath blessed him with un- 
interrupted health, and given him a mind that can 
even flourish upon care. 

I shall conclude this paper with some miscellaneous 
remarks on the state of our affairs; and shall begin 
with asking the following question, Why is it that the 
enemy have left the New England provinces, and 
made these middle ones the seat of war? The answer 
is easy: New England is not infested with Tories, and 
we are. I have been tender in raising the cry against 
these men, and used numberless arguments to show 
them their danger, but it will not do to sacrifice a 
world either to their folly or their baseness. The 
period is now arrived, in which either they or we must 
change our sentiments, or one or both must fall. And 
what isa Tory? Good God! whatis he? I should not 
be afraid to go with a hundred Whigs against a thou- 
sand Tories, were they to attempt to get into arms. 
Every Tory is a coward; for servile, slavish, self- 
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interested fear is the foundation of Toryism; and a 
man under such influence, though he may be cruel, 
never can be brave. 

But, before the line of irrecoverable separation be 
drawn between us, let us reason the matter together: 
Your conduct is an invitation to the enemy, yet not 
one in a thousand of you has heart enough to join 
him. Howe is as much deceived by you as the Ameri- 
can cause is injured by you. He expects you will all 
take up arms, and flock to his standard, with muskets 
on your shoulders. Your opinions are of no use to 
him, unless you support him personally, for ’tis sol- 
diers, and not Tories, that he wants. 

I once felt all that kind of anger, which a man 
ought to feel, against the mean principles that are 
held by the Tories: a noted one, who kept a tavern 
at Amboy,” was standing at his door, with as pretty 
a child in his hand, about eight or nine years old, as 
I ever saw, and after speaking his mind as freely as 
he thought was prudent, finished with this unfatherly 
expression, “Well! give me peace in my day.”’ Not 
a man lives on the continent but fully believes that a 
separation must some time or other finally take place, 


* Paine enlisted August, 1776, in the Pennsylvania division of 
the Flying Camp, under Gen. Roberdeau, and was first stationed 
at Amboy, now Perth Amboy, New Jersey.—Editor. 
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and a generous parent should have said, “Jf there 
must be trouble, let it be in my day, that my child 
may have peace;” and this single reflection, well ap- 
plied, is sufficient to awaken every man to duty. Not 
a place upon earth might be so happy as America. 
Her situation is remote from all the wrangling world, 
and she has nothing to do but to trade with them. A 
man can distinguish himself between temper and 
principle, and I am as confident, as I am that God 
governs the world, that America will never be happy 
till she gets clear of foreign dominion. Wars, with- 
out ceasing, will break out till that period arrives, 
and the continent must in the end be conqueror; for 
though the flame of liberty may sometimes cease to 
shine, the coal can never expire. 

America did not, nor does not want force; but she 
wanted a proper application of that force. Wisdom 
is not the purchase of a day, and it is no wonder that 
we should err at the first setting off. From an excess 
of tenderness, we were unwilling to raise an army, 
and trusted our cause to the temporary defence of a 
well-meaning militia. A summer’s experience has 
now taught us better; yet with those troops, while 
they were collected, we were able to set bounds to the 
progress of the enemy, and, thank God! they are 
again assembling. I always considered militia as the 
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best troops in the world for a sudden exertion, but 
they will not do for a long campaign. Howe, it is 
probable, will make an attempt on this city [ Phila- 
delphia]; should he fail on this side the Delaware, 
he is ruined. If he succeeds, our cause is not ruined. 
He stakes all on his side against a part on ours; ad-. 
mitting he succeeds, the consequence will be, that 
armies from both ends of the continent will march 
to assist their suffering friends in the middle states; 
for he cannot go everywhere, it is impossible. I con- 
sider Howe as the greatest enemy the Tories have; 
he is bringing a war into their country, which, had 
it not been for him and partly for themselves, they 
had been clear of. Should he now be expelled, I wish 
with all the devotion of a Christian, that the names 
of Whig and Tory may never more be mentioned; 
but should the Tories give him encouragement to 
come, or assistance if he come, I as sincerely wish 
that our next year’s arms may expel them from the 
continent, and the Congress appropriate their pos- 
sessions to the relief of those who have suffered in 
well-doing. A single successful battle next year will 
settle the whole. America could carry on a two years’ 
war by the confiscation of the property of disaffected 
persons, and be made happy by their expulsion. Say 
not that this is revenge, call it rather the soft resent- 
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ment of a suffering people, who, having no. object 
in view but the good of all, have staked their own all 
upon a seemingly doubtful event. Yet it is folly to 
argue against determined hardness; eloquence may 
strike the ear, and the language of sorrow draw forth 
the tear of compassion, but nothing can reach the 
heart that is steeled with prejudice. 

Quitting this class of men, I turn with the warm 
ardor of a friend to those who have nobly stood, and 
are yet determined to stand the matter out: I call 
not upon a few, but upon all: not on this state or 
that state, but on every state: up and help us; lay 
your shoulders to the wheel; better have too much 
force than too little, when so great an object is at 
stake. Let it be told to the future world, that in the 
depth of winter, when nothing but hope and virtue 
could survive, that the city and the country, alarmed 
at one common danger, came forth to meet and to 
repulse it. Say not that thousands are gone, turn 
out your tens of thousands; throw not the burden 
of the day upon Providence, but “show your faith 
by your works,” that God may bless you. It matters 
not where you live, or what rank of life you hold, the 
evil or the blessing will reach you all. The far and 
the near, the home counties and the back, the rich 
and the poor, will suffer or rejoice alike. The heart 
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that feels not now is dead; the blood of his children 
will curse his cowardice, who shrinks back at a time 
when a little might have saved the whole, and made 
them happy. I love the man that can smile in trouble, 
that can gather strength from distress, and grow brave 
by reflection. ’Tis the business of little minds to 
shrink; but he whose heart is firm, and whose con- 
science approves his conduct, will pursue his prin- 
ciples unto death. My own line of reasoning is to 
myself as straight and clear as a ray of light. Not 
all the treasures of the world, so far as I believe, could 
have induced me to support an offensive war, for I 
think it murder; but if a thief breaks into my house, 
burns and destroys my property, and kills or threatens 
to kill me, or those that are in it, and to “‘bind me in 
all cases whatsoever’ * to his absolute will, am I to 
suffer it? What signifies it to me, whether he who 
does it is a king or a common man; my countryman 
or not my countryman; whether it be done by an 
individual villain, or an army of them? If we reason 
to the root of things we shall find no difference; 
neither can any just cause be assigned why we should 
punish in the one case and pardon in the other. Let 


* Paine is quoting the Declaratory Act of Parliament, February 
24, 1766, regarding British authority over the American colonies. 


—Lditor. 
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them call me rebel and welcome, I feel no concern 
from it; but I should suffer the misery of devils, were 
I to make a whore of my soul by swearing allegiance 
to one whose character is that of a sottish, stupid, 
stubborn, worthless, brutish man. I conceive like- 
wise a horrid idea in receiving mercy from a being, 
who at the last day shall be shrieking to the rocks and 
mountains to cover him, and fleeing with terror from 
the orphan, the widow, and the slain of America. 
There are cases which cannot be overdone by lan- 
guage, and this is one. There are persons, too, who 
see not the full extent of the evil which threatens 
them; they solace themselves with hopes that the 
enemy, if he succeed, will be merciful. It is the mad- 
ness of folly, to expect mercy from those who have 
refused to do justice; and even mercy, where con- 
quest is the object, is only a trick of war; the cun- 
ning of the fox is as murderous as the violence of the 
wolf, and we ought to guard equally against both. 
Howe’s first object is, partly by threats and partly by 
promises, to terrify or seduce the people to deliver 
up their arms and receive mercy. The ministry 
recommended the same plan to Gage, and this is what 
the tories call making their peace, “a peace which 
passeth all understanding” indeed! A peace which 
would be the immediate forerunner of a worse ruin 
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than any we have yet thought of. Ye men of Penn- 
sylvania, do reason upon these things! Were the 
back counties to give up their arms, they would fall 
an easy prey to the Indians, who are all armed: this 
perhaps is what some Tories would not be sorry for. 
Were the home counties to deliver up their arms, they 
would be exposed to the resentment of the back coun- 
ties, who would then have it in their power to chastise 
their defection at pleasure. And were any one state 
to give up its arms, that state must be garrisoned by 
all Howe’s army of Britons and Hessians to preserve 
it from the anger of the rest. Mutual fear is the prin- 
cipal link in the chain of mutual love, and woe be 
to that state that breaks the compact. Howe is merci- 
fully inviting you to barbarous destruction, and men 
must be either rogues or fools that will not see it. I 
dwell not upon the vapors of imagination; I bring 
reason to your ears, and, in language as plain as 
A, B, C, hold up truth to your eyes. 

I thank God, that I fear not. I see no real cause 
for fear. I know our situation well, and can see the 
way out of it. While our army was collected, Howe 
dared not risk a battle; and it is no credit to him that 
he decamped from the White Plains, and waited a 
mean opportunity to ravage the defenceless Jerseys; 
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but it is great credit to us, that, with a handful of 
men, we sustained an orderly retreat for near an hun- 
dred miles, brought off our ammunition, all our field 
pieces, the greatest part of our stores, and had four 
rivers to pass. None can say that our retreat was 
precipitate, for we were near three weeks in perform- 
ing it, that the country might have time to come in. 
Twice we marched back to meet the enemy, and re- 
mained out till dark. The sign of fear was not seen 
in our camp, and had not some of the cowardly and 
disaffected inhabitants spread false alarms through 
the country, the Jerseys had never been ravaged. 
Once more we are again collected and collecting; our 
new army at both ends of the continent is recruiting 
fast, and we shall be able to open the next campaign 
with sixty thousand men, well armed and clothed. 
This is our situation, and who will may know it. By 
perseverance and fortitude we have the prospect of a 
glorious issue; by cowardice and submission, the sad 
choice of a variety of evils—a ravaged country—a de- 
populated city—habitations without safety, and 
slavery without hope—our homes turned into bar- 
racks and bawdy-houses for Hessians, and a future 
race to provide for, whose fathers we shall doubt of. 
Look on this picture and weep over it! and if there 
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yet remains one thoughtless wretch who believes it 
not, let him suffer it unlamented. 


ComMMoN SENSE. 
December 23, 1776.” 


*The pamphlet was thus dated. Paine’s essay had appeared 
on December 19 in the Pennsylvania Journal.—Editor. 
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II 


To Lorp Hower 


“What's in the name of lord, that I should fear 
To bring my grievance to the public ear?” 


THE second number of *‘The 
American Crisis” is an im- 
portant document in the history 
of the American Revolution. It 
throws many side-lights on the 
struggle for independence. © Inci- 
dentally it contains many amusing 
passages, which will bring smiles 
to the reader of to-day, as they 
did to the patriots of 1777. 
“Crisis II’ is addressed to Lord 
Richard Howe, who had been 
sent to America with a view to 
negotiating with Congress. 

He was Vice-Admiral of the 
British fleet, having been sent as 
joint commissioner with his 
brother William, the British com- 
mander at Bunker Hill. 

Paine’s allusions to Lord 
Howe’s “lunarian proclamation” 
refers to the latest of his several 
edicts. In this ‘Crisis’? Paine 
reproves the British general for 
his lack of common civility. 


CHURCHILL. 


tay NIVERSAL empire is 
is ihe prerogative of a 
writer. His concerns are 
with all mankind, and 
though he cannot com- 
mand their obedience, he 
can assign them their 
duty. The Republic of 
Letters is more ancient 
than monarchy, and of 
far higher character in 
the world than the vassal 
court of Britain; he that 
rebels against reason is a 
real rebel, but he that in 
defence of reason rebels 
against tyranny has a 


better title to “Defender of the Faith,” than George 


the Third. 
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As a military man your lordship may hold out the 
sword of war, and call it the “ultima ratio regum”: 
the last reason of kings; we in return can show you 
the sword of justice, and call it “the best scourge of 
tyrants.” The first of these two may threaten, or 
even frighten for a while, and cast a sickly languor 
over an insulted people, but reason will soon recover 
the debauch, and restore them again to tranquil forti- 
tude. Your lordship, I find, has now commenced 
author, and published a proclamation; I have pub- 
lished a Crisis. As they stand, they are the antipodes 
of each other; both cannot rise at once, and one of 
them must descend; and so quick is the revolution 
of things, that your lordship’s performance, I see, 
has already fallen many degrees from its first place, 
and is now just visible on the edge of the political 
horizon. 

It is surprising to what a pitch of infatuation, blind 
folly and obstinacy will carry mankind, and your lord- 
ship’s drowsy proclamation is a proof that it does not 
even quit them in their sleep. Perhaps you thought 
America too was taking a nap, and therefore chose, 
like Satan to Eve, to whisper the delusion softly, lest 
you should awaken her. This continent, sir, is too 
extensive to sleep all at once, and too watchful, even 
in its slumbers, not to startle at the unhallowed foot 


> 
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of an invader. You may issue your proclamations, 
and welcome, for we have learned to “‘reverence our- 
selves,” and scorn the insulting rufhan that employs 
you. America, for your deceased brother’s sake, 
would gladly have shown you respect and it is a new 
aggravation to her feelings, that Howe should be 
forgetful, and raise his sword against those, who at 
their own charge raised a monument to his brother.” 
But your master has commanded, and you have not 
enough of nature left to refuse. Surely there must 
be something strangely degenerating in the love of 
monarchy, that can so completely wear a man down 
to an ingrate, and make him proud to lick the dust 
that kings have trod upon. A few more years, should 
you survive them, will bestow on you the title of “an 
old man”’: and in some hour of future reflection you 
may probably find the fitness of Wolsey’s despairing 
penitence—“‘had I served my God as faithfully as I 
have served my king, he would not thus have for- 
saken me in my old age.” 

The character you appear to us in, is truly ridicu- 
lous. Your friends, the Tories, announced your com- 
ing, with high descriptions of your unlimited powers; 
but your proclamation has given them the lie, by 
showing you to be a commissioner without authority. 

1 George Augustus Howe.—Editor. 
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Had your powers been ever so great they were nothing 
to us, further than we pleased;. because we had the 
same right which other nations had, to do what we 
thought was best. “The UNITED STATES of AMER- 
cA,” will sound as pompously in the world or in his- 
tory, as “the kingdom of Great Britain”; * the char- 
acter of General Washington will fill a page with as 
much lustre as that of Lord Howe: and the Congress 
have as much right to command the king and Parlia- 
ment in London to desist from legislation, as they or 
you have to command the Congress. Only suppose 
how laughable such an edict would appear from us, 
and then, in that merry mood, do but turn the tables 
upon yourself, and you will see how your proclama- 
tion is received here. Having thus placed you in a 
proper position in which you may have a full view 
of your folly, and learn to despise it, I hold up to you, 
for that purpose, the following quotation from your 
own lunarian proclamation —‘‘And we (Lord Howe 
and General Howe) do command (and in his ma- 
jesty’s name forsooth) all such persons as are as- 
sembled together, under the name of general or pro- 
vincial congresses, committees, conventions or other 
associations, by whatever name or names known and 


1 An oft-quoted phrase of Thomas Paine.—Editor. 
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distinguished, to desist and cease from all such trea- 
sonable actings and doings.”’ 

You introduce your proclamation by referring to 
your declarations of the 14th of July and 19th of 
September. In the last of these you sunk yourself 
below the character of a private gentleman. That I 
may not seem to accuse you unjustly, I shall state 
the circumstance: by a verbal invitation of yours, com- 
municated to Congress by General Sullivan, then a 
prisoner on his parole, you signified your desire of 
conferring with some members of that body as private 
gentlemen. It was beneath the dignity of the Ameri- 
can Congress to pay any regard to a message that at 
best was but a genteel affront, and had too much of 
the ministerial complexion of tampering with private 
persons; and which might probably have been the 
case, had the gentlemen who were deputed on the 
business possessed that kind of easy virtue which an 
English courtier is so truly distinguished by. Your 
request, however, was complied with, for honest men 
are naturally more tender of their civil than their 
political fame. The interview ended as every sensible 
man thought it would; for your lordship knows, as 
well as the writer of the Crisis, that it is impossible 
for the King of England to promise the repeal, or even 
the revisal of any acts of parliament; wherefore, on 
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your part, you had nothing to say, more than to re- 
quest, in the room of demanding, the entire surrender 
of the continent; and then, if that was complied with, 
to promise that the inhabitants should escape with 
their lives. This was the upshot of the conference. 
You informed the conferees that you were two months 
in soliciting these powers. We ask, what powers? 
for as commissioner you have none. If you mean 
the power of pardoning, it is an oblique proof that 
your master was determined to sacrifice all before 
him; and that you were two months in dissuading 
him from his purpose. Another evidence of his sav- 
age obstinacy! From your own account of the matter 
we may justly draw these two conclusions: Ist, That 
you serve a monster; and 2d, That never was a 
messenger sent on a more foolish errand than your- 
self. This plain language may perhaps sound un- 
couthly to an ear vitiated by courtly refinements, but 
words were made for use, and the fault lies in deserv- 
ing them, or the abuse in applying them unfairly. 
Soon after your return to New York, you published 
a very illiberal and unmanly handbill against the Con- 
gress; for it was certainly stepping out of the line of 
common civility, first to screen your national pride 
by soliciting an interview with them as private gentle- 
men, and in the conclusion to endeavor to deceive the 
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multitude by making a handbill attack on the whole 
body of the Congress; you got them together under 
one name, and abused them under another. But the 
king you serve, and the cause you support, afford you 
so few instances of acting the gentleman, that out of 
pity to your situation the Congress pardoned the in- 
sult by taking no notice of it. 

You say in that handbill, “that they, the Congress, 
disavowed every purpose for reconciliation not con- 
sonant with their extravagant and inadmissible claim 
of independence.” Why, God bless me! what have 
you to do with our independence? We ask no leave 
of yours to set it up; we ask no money of yours to 
support it; we can do better without your fleets and 
armies than with them; you may soon have enough 
to do to protect yourselves without being burdened 
with us. Weare very willing to be at peace with you, 
to buy of you and sell to you, and, like young begin- 
ners in the world, to work for our living; therefore, 
why do you put yourselves out of cash, when we know 
you cannot spare it, and we do not desire you to 
run into debt? I am willing, sir, that you should see 
your folly in every point of view I can place it in, and 
for that reason descend sometimes to tell you in jest 
what I wish you to see in earnest. But to be more 
serious with you, why do you say, “their independ- 
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ence?” To set you right, sir, we tell you, that the 
independency is ours, not theirs. The Congress were 
authorized by every state on the continent to publish 
it to all the world, and in so doing are not to be con- 
sidered as the inventors, but only as the heralds that 
proclaimed it, or the office from which the sense of 
the people received a legal form; and it was as much 
as any or all their heads were worth, to have treated 
with you on the subject of submission under any name 
whatever. But we know the men in whom we have 
trusted; can England say the same of her Parliament? 

I come now more particularly to your proclama- 
tion of the 30th of November last. Had you gained 
an entire conquest over all the armies of America, 
and then put forth a proclamation, offering (what 
you call) mercy, your conduct would have had some 
specious show of humanity; but to creep by surprise 
into a province, and there endeavor to terrify and 
seduce the inhabitants from their just allegiance to 
the rest by promises, which you neither meant nor 
were able to fulfil, is both cruel and unmanly: cruel 
in its effects; because, unless you can keep all the 
ground you have marched over, how are you, in the 
words of your proclamation, to secure to your prose- 
lytes “the enjoyment of their property?” What is 
to become either of your new adopted subjects, or 
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your old friends, the Tories, in Burlington, Borden- 
town, Trenton, Mount Holly, and many other places, 
where you proudly lorded it for a few days, and then 
fled with the precipitation of a pursued thief? What, 
I say, is to become of those wretches? What is to 
become of those who went over to you from this city 
and State? What more can you say to them than 
“shift for yourselves?’ Or what more can they hope 
for than to wander like vagabonds over the face of 
the earth? You may now tell them to take their 
leave of America, and all that once was theirs. Recom- 
mend them, for consolation, to your master’s court; 
there perhaps they may make a shift to live on the 
scraps of some dangling parasite, and choose com- 
panions among thousands like themselves. A traitor 
is the foulest fiend on earth. 

In a political sense we ought to thank you for thus 
bequeathing estates to the continent; we shall soon, 
at this rate, be able to carry on a war without expense, 
and grow rich by the ill policy of Lord Howe, and 
the generous defection of the Tories. Had you set 
your foot into this city, you would have bestowed 
estates upon us which we never thought of, by bring- 
ing forth traitors we were unwilling to suspect. But 
these men, you’ll say, ‘are his majesty’s most faithful 
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subjects;” let that honor, then, be all their fortune, 
and let his majesty take them to himself. 

I am now thoroughly disgusted with them; they 
live in ungrateful ease, and bend their whole minds 
to mischief. It seems as if God had given them over 
to a spirit of infidelity, and that they are open to con- 
viction in no other line but that of punishment. It 
is time to have done with tarring, feathering, carting, 
and taking securities for their future good behavior; 
every sensible man must feel a conscious shame at 
seeing a poor fellow hawked for a show about the 
streets, when it is known he is only the tool of some 
principal villain, biassed into his offence by the force 
of false reasoning, or bribed thereto, through sad 
necessity. We dishonor ourselves by attacking such 
trifling characters while greater ones are suffered to 
escape; ‘tis our duty to find them out, and their proper 
punishment would be to exile them from the con- 
tinent for ever. The circle of them is not so great as 
some imagine; the influence of a few have tainted 
many who are not naturally corrupt. A continual 
circulation of lies among those who are not much in 
the way of hearing them contradicted, will in time 
pass for truth; and the crime lies not in the believer 
but the inventor. I am not for-declaring war with 
every man that appears not so warm as myself: dif- 
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ference of constitution, temper, habit of speaking, 
and many other things, will go a great way in fixing 
the outward character of a man, yet simple honesty 
may remain at bottom. Some men have naturally a 
military turn, and can brave hardships and the risk 
of life with a cheerful face; others have not; no 
slavery appears to them so great as the fatigue of 
arms, and no terror so powerful as that of personal 
danger. What can we say? We cannot alter nature, 
neither ought we to punish the son because the father 
begot him in a cowardly mood. However, I believe 
most men have more courage than they know of, 
and that a little at first is enough to begin with. I 
knew the time when I thought that the whistling of 
a cannon ball would have frightened me almost to 
death; but I have since tried it, and find that I can 
stand it with as little discomposure, and, I believe, 
with a much easier conscience than your lordship. 
The same dread would return to me again were I in 
your situation, for my solemn belief of your cause 
is, that it is hellish and damnable, and, under that 
conviction, every thinking man’s heart must fail him. 

From a concern that a good cause should be dis- 
honored by the least disunion among us, I said in my 
former paper, No. I. “That should the enemy now 
be expelled, I wish, with all the sincerity of a Chris- 
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tian, that the names of Whig and Tory might never 
more be mentioned;”’ but there is a knot of men 
among us of such a venomous cast, that they will not 
admit even one’s good wishes to act in their favor. 
Instead of rejoicing that heaven had, as it were, provi- 
dentially preserved this city from plunder and de- 
struction, by delivering so great a part of the enemy 
into our hands with so little effusion of blood, they 
stubbornly affected to disbelieve it till within an hour, 
nay, half an hour, of the prisoners arriving; and the 
Quakers put forth a testimony, dated the 20th of 
December, signed “John Pemberton,” declaring their 
attachment to the British government.* These men 
are continually harping on the great sin of our bear- 
ing arms, but the king of Britain may lay waste the 
world in blood and famine, and they, poor fallen 
souls, have nothing to say. 


* I have ever been careful of charging offences upon whole 
societies of men, but as the paper referred to is put forth by an 
unknown set of men, who claim to themselves the right of repre- 
senting the whole: and while the whole Society of Quakers admit 
its validity by a silent acknowledgment, it is impossible that any 
distinction can be made by the public: and the more so, because 
the New York paper of the 30th of December, printed by per- 
mission of our enemies, says that “the Quakers begin to speak 
openly of their attachment to the British Constitution.” We are 
certain that we have many friends among them, and wish to 
know them.—Author. 
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In some future paper I intend to distinguish be- 
tween the different kind of persons who have been 
denominated Tories; for this I am clear in, that all 
are not so who have been called so, nor all men Whigs 
who were once thought so; and as I mean not to con- 
ceal the name of any true friend when there shall 
be occasion to mention him, neither will I that of 
an enemy, who ought to be known, let his rank, sta- 
tion or religion be what it may. Much pains have 
been taken by some to set your lordship’s private 
character in an amiable light, but as it has chiefly 
been done by men who know nothing about you, and 
who are no ways remarkable for their attachment to 
us, we have no just authority for believing it. George 
the Third has imposed upon us by the same arts, but 
time, at length, has done him justice, and the same 
fate may probably attend your lordship. You avowed 
purpose here is to kill, conquer, plunder, pardon, and 
enslave: and the ravages of your army through the 
Jerseys have been marked with as much barbarism 
as if you had openly professed yourself the prince of 
ruffans; not even the appearance of humanity has 
been preserved either on the march or the retreat of 
your troops; no general order that I could ever learn, 
has ever been issued to prevent or even forbid your 
troops from robbery, wherever they came, and the 
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only instance of justice, if it can be called such, which 
has distinguished you for impartiality, is, that you 
treated and plundered all alike; what could not be 
carried away has been destroyed, and mahogany fur- 
niture has been deliberately laid on fire for fuel, 
rather than the men should be fatigued with cutting 
wood.* There was a time when the Whigs confided 
much in your supposed candor, and the Tories rested 
themselves in your favor; the experiments have now 
been made, and failed; in every town, nay, every cot- 
tage, in the Jerseys, where your arms have been, is a 
testimony against you. How you may rest under this 
sacrifice of character I know not; but this I know, 
that you sleep and rise with the daily curses of thou- 
sands upon you; perhaps the misery which the Tories 
have suffered by your proffered mercy may give them 
some claim to their country’s pity, and be in the end 
the best favor you could show them. 

In a folio general-order book belonging to Col. 
Rhal’s battalion, taken at Trenton, and now in the 
possession of the council of safety for this state, the 


* As some people may doubt the truth of such wanton destruc- 
tion, I think it necessary to inform them that one of the people 
called Quakers, who lives at Trenton, gave me this information 
at the house of Mr. Michael Hutchinson, (one of the same pro- 
fession,) who lives near Trenton ferry on the Pennsylvania side, 
Mr. Hutchinson being present.—Author. 
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following barbarous order is frequently repeated, 
“His excellency the Commander-in-Chief orders, that 
all inhabitants who shall be found with arms, not 
having an officer with them, shall be immediately 
taken and hung up.” * How many you may thus 
have privately sacrificed, we know not, and the ac- 
count can only be settled in another world. Your 
treatment of prisoners, in order to distress them to 
enlist in your infernal service, is not to be equalled 
by any instance in Europe. Yet this is the humane 
Lord Howe and his brother, whom the Tories and 
their three-quarter kindred, the Quakers, or some of 
them at least, have been holding up for patterns of 
justice and mercy! 

A bad cause will ever be supported by bad means 
and bad men; and whoever will be at the pains of ex- 
amining strictly into things, will find that one and 
the same spirit of oppression and impiety, more or 
less, governs through your whole party in both coun- 
tries: not many days ago, I accidentally fell in com- 
pany with a person of this city noted for espousing 


1Tt is of interest to note that Colonel Johann Gottlieb Rahl, 
or Rall (as the name is now written), a Hessian, had distinguished 
himself by compelling the Americans to evacuate Forts Wash- 
ington and Lee, and also by pursuit of Washington to the Dela- 
ware; and for reward had been placed in chief command at Tren- 
ton, where he fell.—Editor. 
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your cause, and on my remarking to him, “that it 
appeared clear to me, by the late providential turn 
of affairs, that God Almighty was visibly on our side,” 
he replied, “We care nothing for that, you may have 
Him, and welcome; if we have but enough of the 
devil on our side, we shall do.” However carelessly 
this might be spoken, matters not, ’tis still the in- 
sensible principle that directs all your conduct and 
will at last most assuredly deceive and ruin you. 

If ever a nation was made and foolish, blind to its 
own interest and bent on its own destruction, it is 
Britain. There are such things as national sins, and 
though the punishment of individuals may be re- 
served to another world, national punishment can 
only be inflicted in this world. Britain, as a nation, 
is, in my inmost belief, the greatest and most un- 
grateful offender against God on the face of the whole 
earth. Blessed with all the commerce she could wish 
for, and furnished, by a vast extension of dominion, 
with the means of civilizing both the eastern and 
western world, she has made no other use of both than 
proudly to idolize her own “‘thunder,” and rip up 
the bowels of whole countries for what she could get. 
Like Alexander, she has made war her sport, and 
inflicted misery for prodigality’s sake. The blood of 
India is not yet repaid, nor the wretchedness of Africa 
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yet requited. Of late she has enlarged her list of 
national cruelties by her butcherly destruction of the 
Caribbs of St. Vincent’s, and returning an answer by 
the sword to the meek prayer for “Peace, liberty and 
safety.” These are serious things, and whatever a 
foolish tyrant, a debauched court, a trafficking legis- 
lature, or a blinded people may think, the national 
account with heaven must some day or other be set- 
tled: all countries have sooner or later been called to 
their reckoning; the proudest empires have sunk 
when the balance was struck; and Britain, like an in- 
dividual penitent, must undergo her day of sorrow, 
and the sooner it happens to her the better. As I 
wish it over, I wish it to come, but withal wish that 
it may be as light as possible. 

Perhaps your lordship has no taste for serious 
things; by your connections in England I should sup- 
pose not; therefore I shall drop this part of the sub- 
ject, and take it up in a line in which you will better 
understand me. 

By what means, may I ask, do you expect to con- 
quer America? If you could not effect it in the sum- 
mer, when our army was less than yours, nor in the 
winter, when we had none, how are you to do it? In 
point of generalship you have been outwitted, and in 
point of fortitude outdone; your advantages turn out 
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to your loss, and show us that it is in our power to 
ruin you by gifts: like a game of drafts, we can move 
out of one square to let you come in, in order that we 
may afterwards take two or three for one; and as we 
can always keep a double corner for ourselves, we 
can always prevent a total defeat. You cannot be so 
insensible as not to see that we have two to one the 
advantage of you, because we conquer by a drawn 
game, and you lose by it. Burgoyne might have 
taught your lordship this knowledge; he has been 
long a student in the doctrine of chances. 

I have no other idea of conquering countries tharr 
by subduing the armies which defend them: have you 
done this, or can you do it? If you have not, it would 
be civil in you to let your proclamations alone for 
the present; otherwise, you will ruin more Tories by 
your grace and favor, than you will Whigs by your 
arms. 

Were you to obtain possession of this city, you 
would not know what to do with it more than to plun- 
der it. To hold it in the manner you hold New York, 
would be an additional dead weight upon your hands; 
and if a general conquest is your object, you had bet- 
ter be without the city than with it. When you have 
defeated all our armies, the cities will fall into your 
hands of themselves; but to creep into them in the 
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robbing an orchard in the night before the fruit be 
ripe, and running away in the morning. Your ex- 
periment in the Jerseys is sufficient to teach you that 
you have something more to do than barely to get 
into other people’s houses; and your new converts, 
to whom you promised all manner of protection, and 
seduced into new guilt by pardoning them from their 
former virtues, must begin to have a very contempt- 
ible opinion both of your power and your policy. 
Your authority in the Jerseys is now reduced to the 
small circle which your army occupies, and your proc- 
lamation is no where else seen unless it be to be 
laughed at. The mighty subduers of the continent 
have retreated into a nutshell, and the proud for- 
givers of our sins are fled from those they came to 
pardon; and all this at a time when they were des- 
patching vessel after vessel to England with the great 
news of every day. In short, you have managed your 
Jersey expedition so very dexterously, that the dead 
only are conquerors, because none will dispute the 
ground with them. 

In all the wars which you have formerly been con- 
cerned in you had only armies to contend with; in 
this case you have both an army and a country to 
combat with. In former wars, the countries followed 
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the fate of their capitals; Canada fell with Quebec, 
and Minorca with Port Mahon or St. Phillips; by 
subduing those, the conquerors opened a way into, 
and became masters of the country: here it is other- 
wise; if you get possession of a city here, you are 
obliged to shut yourselves up in it, and can make no 
other use of it, than to spend your country’s money 
in. This is all the advantage you have drawn from 
New York; and you would draw less from Philadel- 
phia, because it requires more force to keep it, and 
is much further from the sea. A pretty figure you 
and the Tories would cut in this city, with a river 
full of ice, and a town full of fire; for the immediate 
consequence of your getting here would be, that you 
would be cannonaded out again, and the Tories be 
obliged to make good the damage; and this sooner 
or later will be the fate of New York. 

I wish to see the city saved, not so much from mili- 
tary as from natural motives. Tis the hiding place 
of women and children, and Lord Howe’s proper busi- 
ness is with our armies. When I put all the circum- 
stances together which ought to be taken, I laugh at 
your notion of conquering America. Because you 
lived in a little country, where an army might run 
over the whole in a few days, and where a single com- 
pany of soldiers might put a multitude to the rout, 
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you expected to find it the same here. It is plain 
that you brought over with you all the narrow notions 
you were bred up with, and imagined that a proclama- 
tion in the king’s name was to do great things; but 
Englishmen always travel for knowledge, and your 
lordship, I hope, will return, if you return at all, 
much wiser than you came. 

We may be surprised by events we did not expect, 
and in that interval of recollection you may gain some 
temporary advantage: such was the case a few weeks 
ago, but we soon ripen again into reason, collect our 
strength, and while you are preparing for a triumph, 
we come upon you with a defeat. Such it has been, 
and such it would be were you to try it a hundred 
times over. Were you to garrison the places you 
might march over, in order to secure their subjection, 
(for remember you can do it by no other means, ) 
your army would be like a stream of water running 
to nothing. By the time you extended from New 
York to Virginia, you would be reduced to a string 
of drops not capable of hanging together; while we, 
by retreating from State to State, like a river turning 
back upon itself, would acquire strength in the same 
proportion as you lost it, and in the end be capable of 
overwhelming you. The country, in the meantime, 
would suffer, but it is a day of suffering, and we 
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ought to expect it. What we contend for is worthy 
the affliction we may go through. If we get but bread 
to eat, and any kind of raiment to put on, we ought 
not only to be contented, but thankful. More than 
that we ought not to look for, and less than that 
heaven has not yet suffered us to want. He that 
would sell his birthright for a little salt, is as worth- 
less as he who sold it for pottage without salt; and 
he that would part with it for a gay coat, or a plain 
coat, ought for ever to be a slave in buff. What are 
salt, sugar and finery, to the inestimable blessings of 
“Liberty and Safety!”’ Or what are the inconveni- 
ences of a few months to the tributary bondage of 
ages? The meanest peasant in America, blessed with 
these sentiments, is a happy man compared with a 
New York Tory; he can eat his morsel without re- 
pining, and when he has done, can sweeten it with a 
repast of wholesome air; he can take his child by 
the hand and bless it, without feeling the conscious 
shame of neglecting a parent’s duty. 

In publishing these remarks I have several objects 
In view. 

On your part they are to expose the folly of your 
pretended authority as a commissioner; the wicked- 
ness of your cause in general; and the impossibility 
of your conquering us at any rate. On the part of 
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the public, my intention is, to show them their true 
and sold interest; to encourage them to their own 
good, to remove the fears and falsities which bad men 
have spread, and weak men have encouraged; and 
to excite in all men a love for union, and a cheerful- 
ness for duty. 

I shall submit one more case to you respecting 
your conquest of this country, and then proceed to 
new observations. 

Suppose our armies in every part of this continent 
were immediately to disperse, every man to his home, 
or where else he might be safe, and engage to re- 
assemble again on a certain future day; it is clear 
that you would then have no army to contend with, 
yet you would be as much at a loss in that case as you 
are now; you would be afraid to send your troops in 
parties over to the continent, either to disarm or pre- 
vent us from assembling, lest they should not return; 
and while you kept them together, having no arms 
of ours to dispute with, you could not call it a con- 
quest; you might furnish out a pompous page in the 
London Gazette or a New York paper, but when we 
returned at the appointed time, you would have the 
same work to do that you had at first. 

It has been the folly of Britain to suppose herself 
more powerful than she really is, and by that means 
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has arrogated to herself a rank in the world she is not 
entitled to: for more than this century past she has 
not been able to carry on a war without foreign assist- 
ance. In Marlborough’s campaigns, and from that 
day to this, the number of German troops and officers 
assisting her have been about equal with her own; 
ten thousand Hessians were sent to England last war 
to protect her from a French invasion; and she would 
have cut but a poor figure in her Canadian and West 
Indian expeditions, had not America been lavish both 
of her money and men to help her along. The only 
instance in which she was engaged singly, that I can 
recollect, was against the rebellion in Scotland, in 
the years 1745 and 1746, and in that, out of three 
battles, she was twice beaten, till by thus reducing 
their numbers, (as we shall yours) and taking a sup- 
ply ship that was coming to Scotland with clothes, 
arms and money, (as we have often done,) she was 
at last enabled to defeat them. England was never 
famous by land; her officers have generally been 
suspected of cowardice, have more of the air of a 
dancing-master than a soldier, and by the samples 
which we have taken prisoners, we give the prefer- 
ence to ourselves. Her strength, of late, has lain in 
her extravagance; but as her finances and credit are 
now low, her sinews in that line begin to fail fast. 
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As a nation she is the poorest in Europe; for were 
the whole kingdom, and all that is in it, to be put 
up for sale like the estate of a bankrupt, it would 
not fetch as much as she owes; yet this thoughtless 
wretch must go to war, and with the avowed design, 
too, of making us beasts of burden, to support her 
in riot and debauchery, and to assist her afterwards 
in distressing those nations who are now our best 
friends. This ingratitude may suit a Tory, or the 
unchristian peevishness of a fallen Quaker, but none 
else. 

Tis the unhappy temper of the English to be 
pleased with any war, right or wrong, be it but suc- 
cessful; but they soon grow discontented with ill 
fortune, and it is an even chance that they are as 
clamorous for peace next summer, as the king and his 
ministers were for war last winter. In this natural 
view of things, your lordship stands in a very critical 
situation: your whole character is now staked upon 
your laurels; if they wither, you wither with them; 
if they flourish, you cannot live long to look at them; 
and at any rate, the black account hereafter is not far 
off. What lately appeared to us misfortunes, were 
only blessings in disguise; and the seeming advan- 
tages on your side have turned out to our profit. 
Even our loss of this city, as far as we can see, might 
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be a principal gain to us: the more surface you spread 
over, the thinner you will be, and the easier wiped 
away; and our consolation under that apparent dis- 
aster would be, that the estates of the Tories would 
become securities for the repairs. In short, there 
is no old ground we can fail upon, but some new 
foundation rises again to support us. “We have put, 
sir, our hands to the plough, and cursed be he that 
looketh back.” 

Your king, in his speech to parliament last spring, 
declared, ““That he had no doubt but the great force 
they had enabled him to send to America, would 
effectually reduce the rebellious colonies.” It has 
not, neither can it; but it has done just enough to lay 
the foundation of its own next year’s ruin. You are 
sensible that you left England in a divided, distracted 
state of politics, and, by the command you had here, 
you became a principal prop in the court party; their 
fortunes rest on yours; by a single express you can 
fix their value with the public, and the degree to which 
their spirits shall rise or fall; they are in your hands 
as stock, and you have the secret of the alley with 
you. Thus situated and connected, you become the 
unintentional mechanical instrument of your own 
and their overthrow. The king and his ministers put 
conquest out of doubt, and the credit of both de- 
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pended on the proof. To support them in the interim, 
it was necessary that you should make the most of 
every thing, and we can tell by Hugh Gaine’s New 
York paper what the complexion of the London 
Gazette is. With such a list of victories the nation 
cannot expect you will ask new supplies; and to con- 
fess your want of them would give the lie to your 
triumphs, and impeach the king and his ministers 
of treasonable deception. If you make the necessary 
demand at home, your party sinks; if you make it 
not, you sink yourself; to ask it now is too late, and 
to ask it before was too soon, and unless it arrive 
quickly will be of no use. In short, the part you have 
to act, cannot be acted; and I am fully persuaded 
that all you have to trust to is, to do the best you can 
with what force you have got, or little more. Though 
we have greatly exceeded you in point of generalship 
and bravery of men, yet, as a people, we have not 
entered into the full soul of enterprise; for I, who 
know England and the disposition of the people well, 
am confident, that it is easier for us to effect a revolu- 
tion there, than you a conquest here; a few thousand 
men landed in England with the declared design of 
deposing the present king, bringing his ministers to 
trial, and setting up the Duke of Gloucester in his 
stead, would assuredly carry their point, while you 
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are grovelling here, ignorant of the matter. As I 
send all my papers to England, this, like Common | 
Sense, will find its way there; and though it may put 
one party on their guard, it will inform the other, and 
the nation in general, of our design to help them. 
Thus far, sir, I have endeavored to give you a pic- 
ture of present affairs: you may draw from it what 
conclusions you please. I wish as well to the true 
prosperity of England as you can, but I consider 
INDEPENDENCE as America’s natural right and inter- 
est, and never could see any real disservice it would 
be to Britain. If an English merchant receives an 
order, and is paid for it, it signifies nothing to him 
who governs the country. This is my creed of poli- 
tics. If I have any where expressed myself over- 
warmly, ’tis from a fixed, immovable hatred I have, 
and ever had, to cruel men and cruel measures. I 
have likewise an aversion to monarchy, as being too 
debasing to the dignity of man; but I never troubled 
others with my notions till very lately, nor ever pub- 
lished a syllable in England in my life. What I write 
is pure nature, and my pen and my soul have ever 
gone together. My writings I have always given 
away, reserving only the expense of printing and 
paper, and sometimes not even that. I never courted 
either fame or interest, and my manner of life, to 
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those who know it, will justify what I say. My study 
is to be useful, and if your lordship loves mankind 
as well as I do, you would, seeing you cannot conquer 
us, cast about and lend your hand towards accom- 
plishing a peace. Our independence with God’s 
blessing we will maintain against all the world; but 
as we wish to avoid evil ourselves, we wish not to 
inflict it on others. I am never over-inquisitive into 
the secrets of the cabinet, but I have some notion 
that, if you neglect the present opportunity, it will 
not be in our power to make a separate peace with 
you afterwards; for whatever treaties or alliances we 
form, we shall most faithfully abide by; wherefore 
you may be deceived if you think you can make it 
with us at any time. A lasting independent peace is 
my wish, end and aim; and to accomplish that, “J 
pray God the Americans may never be defeated, and 
I trust while they have good officers, and are well 
commanded,” and willing to be commanded, “that 
they NEVER WILL BE.” 
CoMMON SENSE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 13, 1777. 
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III 


IN “Crisis III” Paine points 
“ out the reasons why America 
is under no obligations of grati- 
tude to Britain, and he shows 
that the prosperity of the colonies 
was at all times due to the 
colonists themselves and in no 
sense to the government of Great 
Britain. He alludes to the ava- 
ricious designs of Britain, and 
shows the benefits of indepen- 
dence. 

Paine asks blandly: “‘Is it the 
interest of a man to be a boy all 
his life?’ He calls attention to 
the fact that for a period of many 
centuries half of the time Britain 
had been at war with other 
nations. Paine urges that for 
conscientious, as well as for poli- 
tical reasons, America should not 
dip her hands in the bloody work 
of Europe—a forerunner of the 
principle which we now term the 
Monroe Doctrine. 
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common occurrences of 
life, we are not only apt 
to forget the ground we 
have travelled over, but 
frequently neglect to 
gather up experience as 
we go. We expend, if I 
may so say, the knowl- 
edge of every day on the 
circumstances that pro- 
duce it, and journey on 
in search of new matter 
and new refinements: but 
as it is pleasant and some- 


times useful to look back, even to the first periods of 
infancy, and trace the turns and windings through 
which we have passed, so we may likewise derive 


1 Crisis III is dated April 19, 1777, the second anniversary of 
the Battle of Lexington. On April 17 Paine had been appointed 
by Congress Secretary of the Committee on Foreign Affairs.— 


Editor. 
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many advantages by halting a while in our political 
career, and taking a review of the wondrous compli- 
cated labyrinth of little more than yesterday. 

Truly may we say, that never did men grow old in 
so short a time! We have crowded the business of 
an age into the compass of a few months, and have 
been driven through such a rapid succession of 
things, that for the want of leisure to think, we un- 
avoidably wasted knowledge as we came, and have 
left nearly as much behind us as we brought with us: 
but the road is yet rich with the fragments, and, be- 
fore we finally lose sight of them, will repay us for 
the trouble of stopping to pick them up. 

Were a man to be totally deprived of memory, he 
would be incapable of forming any just opinion; 
every thing about him would seem a chaos: he would 
have even his own history to ask from every one; and 
by not knowing how the world went in his absence, 
he would be at a loss to know how it ought to go on 
when he recovered, or rather, returned to it again. 
In like manner, though in a less degree, a too great 
inattention to past occurrences retards and bewilders 
our judgment in everything; while, on the contrary, 
by comparing what is past with what is present, we 
frequently hit on the true character of both, and 
become wise with very little trouble. It is a kind of 
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counter-march, by which we get into the rear of time, 
and mark the movements and meaning of things as 
we make our return. There are certain circumstances, 
which, at the time of their happening, are a kind of 
riddles, and as every riddle is to be followed by its 
answer, so those kind of circumstances will be fol- 
lowed by their events, and those events are always 
the true solution. A considerable space of time may 
lapse between, and unless we continue our observa- 
tions from the one to the other, the harmony of them 
will pass away unnoticed: but the misfortune is, that 
partly from the pressing necessity of some instant 
things, and partly from the impatience of our own 
tempers, we are frequently in such a hurry to make 
out the meaning of everything as fast as it happens, 
that we thereby never truly understand it; and not 
only start new difficulties to ourselves by so doing, but, 
as it were, embarrass Providence in her good designs. 

I have been civil in stating this fault on a large 
scale, for, as it now stands, it does not appear to be 
levelled against any particular set of men; but were 
it to be refined a little further, it might afterwards 
be applied to the Tories with a degree of striking pro- 
priety: those men have been remarkable for drawing 
sudden conclusions from single facts. The least ap- 
parent mishap on our side, or the least seeming ad- 
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vantage on the part of the enemy, have determined 
with them the fate of a whole campaign. By this 
hasty judgment they have converted a retreat into a 
defeat; mistook generalship for error; while every 
little advantage purposely given the enemy, either 
to weaken their strength by dividing it, embarrass 
their councils by multiplying their objects, or to se- 
cure a greater post by the surrender of a less, has 
been instantly magnified into a conquest. Thus, by 
quartering ill policy upon ill principles, they have 
frequently promoted the cause they designed to in- 
jure, and injured that which they intended to promote. 

It is probable the campaign may open before this 
number comes from the press. The enemy have long 
lain idle, and amused themselves with carrying on 
the war by proclamations only. While they continue 
their delay our strength increases, and were they to 
move to action now, it is a circumstantial proof that 
they have no reinforcement coming; wherefore, in 
either case, the comparative advantage will be ours, 
Like a wounded, disabled whale, they want only time 
and room to die in; and though in the agony of their 
exit, it may be unsafe to live within the flapping of 
their tail, yet every hour shortens their date, and 
lessens their power of mischief. If any thing hap- 
pens while this number is in the press, it will afford 
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me a subject for the last pages of it. At present I am 
_ tired of waiting; and as neither the enemy, nor the 
state of politics have yet produced any thing new, I 
am thereby left in the field of general matter, undi- 
rected by any striking or particular object. This 
Crisis, therefore, will be made up rather of variety 
than novelty, and consist more of things useful than 
things wonderful. 

The success of the cause, the union of the people, 
and the means of supporting and securing both, are 
points which cannot be too much attended to. He 
who doubts of the former is a desponding coward, 
and he who wilfully disturbs the latter is a traitor. 
Their characters are easily fixed, and under these 
short descriptions I leave them for the present. 

One of the greatest degrees of sentimental union 
which America ever knew, was in denying the right 
of the British parliament “‘to bind the colonies in all 
cases whatsoever.” * The Declaration is, in its form, 
an almighty one, and is the loftiest stretch of arbi- 


1The first paragraph of the Declaratory Act repealing the 
Stamp Act, February, 1766, avers “That the King’s Majesty, by 
and with the consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons of Great Britain in Parliament assembled, had, hath, 
and of right ought to have full power and authority to make laws 
and statutes of sufficient force and validity to bind the colonies 
and people of America, subjects of the crown of Great Britain, 
in all cases whatsoever.”—Editor. 
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trary power that ever one set of men or one country 
claimed over another. Taxation was nothing more 
than the putting the declared right into practice; and 
this failing, recourse was had to arms, as a means to 
establish both the right and the practice, or to an- 
swer a worse purpose, which will be mentioned in 
the course of this number. And in order to repay 
themselves the expense of an army, and to profit by 
their own injustice, the colonies were, by another 
law, declared to be in a state of actual rebellion, and 
of consequence all property therein would fall to 
the conquerors. 

The colonies, on their part, first, denied the right; 
secondly, they suspended the use of taxable articles, 
and petitioned against the practice of taxation: and 
these failing, they, thirdly, defended their property 
by force, as soon as it was forcibly invaded, and, in 
answer to the declaration of rebellion and non-protec- 
tion, published their Declaration of Independence 
and right of self-protection. 

These, in a few words, are the different stages of 
the quarrel; and the parts are so intimately and neces- 
sarily connected with each other as to admit of no 
separation. .A person, to use a trite phrase, must 
be a Whig or a Tory in a lump. His feelings, as a 
man, may be wounded; his charity, as a Christian, 
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may be moved; but his political principles must go 
through all the cases on one side or the other. He 
cannot be a Whig in this stage, and a Tory in that. 
If he says he is against the united independence of 
the continent, he is to all intents and purposes against 
her in all the rest; because this last comprehends the 
whole. And he may just as well say, that Britain 
was right in declaring us rebels; right in taxing us; 
and right in declaring her “right to bind the colonies 
in all cases whatsoever.” It signifies nothing what 
neutral ground, of his own creating, he may skulk 
upon for shelter, for the quarrel in no stage of it hath 
afforded any such ground; and either we or Britain 
are absolutely right or absolutely wrong through the 
whole. 

Britain, like a gamester nearly ruined, has now 
put all her losses into one bet, and is playing a des- 
perate game for the total. If she wins it, she wins 
from me my life; she wins the continent as the for- 
feited property of rebels; the right of taxing those 
that are left as reduced subjects; and the power of ° 
binding them slaves: and the single die which deter- 
mines this unparalleled event is, whether we support 
our independence or she overturn it. This is coming 
to the point at once. Here is the touchstone to try 
men by. He that is not a supporter of the independ- 
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ent States of America in the same degree that his 
religious and political principles would suffer him to 
support the government of any other country, of 
which he called himself a subject, is, in the American 
sense of the word, A Tory; and the instant that he 
endeavors to bring his toryism into practice, he be- 
comes A TRAITOR. The first can only be detected by 
a general test, and the law hath already provided for 
the latter. 

It is unnatural and impolitic to admit men who 
would root up our independence to have any share 
in our legislation, either as electors or representa- 
tives; because the support of our independence rests, 
in a great measure, on the vigor and purity of our pub- 
lic bodies. Would Britain, even in time of peace, 
much less in war, suffer an election to be carried by 
men who professed themselves to be not her subjects, 
or allow such to sit in Parliament? Certainly not. 

But there are a certain species of Tories with whom 
conscience or principle has nothing to do, and who 
are so from avarice only. Some of the first fortunes 
on the continent, on the part of the Whigs, are staked 
on the issue of our present measures. And shall dis- 
affection only be rewarded with security? Can any 
thing be a greater inducement to a miserly man, than 


the hope of making his Mammon safe? And though 
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the scheme be fraught with every character of folly, 
yet, so long as he supposes. that by doing nothing 
materially criminal against America on one part, and 
by expressing his private disapprobation against in- 
dependence, as palliative with the enemy, on the 
other part, he stands in a safe line between both; 
while, I say, this ground be suffered to remain, craft, 
and the spirit of avarice, will point it out, and men 
will not be wanting to fill up this most contemptible 
of all characters. 

These men, ashamed to own the sordid cause from 
whence their disaffection springs, add thereby mean- 
ness to meanness, by endeavoring to shelter them- 
selves under the mask of hypocrisy; that is, they had 
rather be thought to be Tories from some kind of 
principle, than Tories by having no principle at all. 
But till such time as they can show some real rea- 
son, natural, political, or conscientious, on which 
their objections to independence are founded, we 
are not obliged to give them credit for being Tories 
of the first stamp, but must set them down as Tories 
of the last. 

In the second number of the Crisis, I endeavored 
to show the impossibility of the enemy’s making any 
conquest of America, that nothing was wanting on 
our part but patience and perseverance, and that, 
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with these virtues, our success, as far as human 
speculation could discern, seemed as certain as fate. 
But as there are many among us, who, influenced by 
others, have regularly gone back from the principles 
they once held, in proportion as we have gone for- 
ward; and as it is the unfortunate lot of many a good 
man to live within the neighborhood of disaffected 
ones; I shall, therefore, for the sake of confirming 
the one and recovering the other, endeavor, in the 
space of a page or two, to go over some of the leading 
principles in support of independence. It is a much 
pleasanter task to prevent vice than to punish it, 
and, however our tempers may be gratified by re- 
sentment, or our national expenses eased by forfeited 
estates, harmony and friendship is, nevertheless, the 
happiest condition a country can be blessed with. 

The principal arguments in support of independ- 
ence may be comprehended under the four following 
heads. 

Ist, The natural right of the continent to inde- 
pendence. 

2d, Her interest in being independent. 

3d, The necessity,—and 

Ath, The moral advantages arising therefrom. 

I. The natural right of the continent to independ- 
ence, is a point which never yet was called in ques- 
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tion. It will not even admit of a debate. To deny 
such a right, would be a kind of atheism against 
nature: and the best answer to such an objection 
would be, “The fool hath said in his heart there is no 
God.” 

II. The interest of the continent in being inde- 
pendent is a point as clearly right as the former. 
America, by her own internal industry, and unknown 
to all the powers of Europe, was, at the beginning 
of the dispute, arrived at a pitch of greatness, trade 
and population, beyond which it was the interest of 
Britain not to suffer her to pass, lest she should grow 
too powerful to be kept subordinate. She began to 
view this country with the same uneasy malicious eye, 
with which a covetous guardian would view his ward, 
whose estate he had been enriching himself by for 
twenty years, and saw him just arriving at manhood. 
And America owes no more to Britain for her present 
maturity, than the ward would to the guardian for 
being twenty-one years of age. That America hath 
flourished at the time she was under the government 
of Britain, is true; but there is every natural reason 
to believe, that had she been an independent country 
from the first settlement thereof, uncontrolled by any 
foreign power, free to make her own laws, regulate 
and encourage her own commerce, she had by this 
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time been of much greater worth than now. The case 
is simply this: the first settlers in the different colo- 
nies were left to shift for themselves, unnoticed and 
unsupported by any European government; but as 
the tyranny and persecution of the old world daily 
drove numbers to the new, and as, by the favor of 
heaven on their industry and perseverance, they grew 
into importance, so, in a like degree, they became 
an object of profit to the greedy eyes of Europe. It 
was impossible, in this state of infancy, however 
thriving and promising, that they could resist the 
power of any armed invader that should seek to bring 
them under his authority. In this situation, Britain 
thought it worth her while to claim them, and the 
continent received and acknowledged the claimer. It 
was, in reality, of no very great importance who was 
her master, seeing, that from the force and ambition 
of the different powers of Europe, she must, till she 
acquired strength enough to assert her own right, 
acknowledge some one. As well, perhaps, Britain 
as another; and it might have been as well to have 
been under the states of Holland as any. The same 
hopes of engrossing and profiting by her trade, by 
not oppressing it too much, would have operated 
alike with any master, and produced to the colonies 
the same effects. The clamor of protection, likewise, 
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was all a farce; because, in order to make that pro- 
tection necessary, she must first, by her own quarrels, 
create us enemies. Hard terms indeed! 

To know whether it be the interest of the continent 
to be independent, we need only ask this easy, simple 
question: Is it the interest of a man to be a boy all 
his life? The answer to one will be the answer to 
both. America hath been one continued scene of 
legislative contention from the first king’s represen- 
tative to the last; and this was unavoidably founded 
in the natural opposition of interest between the old 
country and the new. A governor sent from Eng- 
land, or receiving his authority therefrom, ought 
never to have been considered in any other light than 
that of a genteel commissioned spy, whose private 
business was information, and his public business a 
kind of civilized oppression. In the first of these 
characters he was to watch the tempers, sentiments 
and disposition of the people, the growth of trade, 
and the increase of private fortunes; and, in the 
latter, to suppress all such acts of the assemblies, 
however beneficial to the people, which did not di- 
rectly or indirectly throw some increase of power or 
profit into the hands of those that sent him. 

America, till now, could never be called a free 
country, because her legislation depended on the will 
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of a man three thousand miles distant, whose interest 
was in opposition to ours, and who, by a single “‘no,” 
could forbid what law he pleased. 

The freedom of trade, likewise, is, to a trading 
country, an article of such importance, that the prin- 
cipal source of wealth depends upon it; and it is 
impossible that any country can flourish, as it other- 
wise might do, whose commerce is engrossed, cramped 
and fettered by the laws and mandates of another— 
yet these evils, and more than I can here enumerate, 
the continent has suffered by being under the gov- 
ernment of England. By an independence we clear 
the whole at once—put an end to the business of 
unanswered petitions and fruitless remonstrances— 
exchange Britain for Europe—shake hands with the 
world—live at peace with the world—and trade to 
any market where we can buy and sell. 

III. The necessity, likewise, of being independent, 
even before it was declared, became so evident and 
important, that the continent ran the risk of being 
ruined every day that she delayed it. There was 
reason to believe that Britain would endeavor to make 
an European matter of it, and, rather than lose the 
whole, would dismember it, like Poland, and dispose 
of her several claims to the highest bidder. Genoa, 
failing in her attempts to reduce Corsica, made a 
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sale of it to the French, and such trafficks have been 
common in the old world. We had at that time no 
ambassador in any part of Europe, to counteract her 
negotiations, and by that means she had the range 
of every foreign court uncontradicted on our part. 
We even knew nothing of the treaty for the Hessians 
till it was concluded, and the troops ready to embark. 
Had we been independent before, we had probably 
prevented her obtaining them. We had no credit 
abroad, because of our rebellious dependency. Our 
ships could claim no protection in foreign ports, be- 
cause we afforded them no justifiable reason for grant- 
ing it to us. The calling ourselves subjects, and at 
the same time fighting against the power which we 
acknowledged, was a dangerous precedent to all 
Europe. If the grievances justified the taking up 
arms, they justified our separation; if they did not 
justify our separation, neither could they justify our 
taking up arms. All Europe was interested in reduc- 
ing us as rebels, and all Europe (or the greatest part 
at least) is interested in supporting us as independent 
States. At home our condition was still worse; our 
currency had no foundation, and the fall of it would 
have ruined Whig and Tory alike. We had no other 
law than a kind of moderated passion; no other civil 
power than an honest mob; and no other protection 
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than the temporary attachment of one man to an- 
other. Had independence been delayed a few months 
longer, this continent would have been plunged into 
irrecoverable confusion: some violent for it, some 
against it, till, in the general cabal, the rich would 
have been ruined, and the poor destroyed. It is to 
independence that every Tory owes the present safety 
which he lives in; for by that, and that only, we 
emerged from a state of dangerous suspense, and 
became a regular people. 

The necessity, likewise, of being independent, had 
there been no rupture between Britain and America, 
would, in a little time, have brought one on. The 
increasing importance of commerce, the weight and 
perplexity of legislation, and the entangled state of 
European politics, would daily have shown to the 
continent the impossibility of continuing subordi- 
nate; for, after the coolest reflections on the matter, 
this must be allowed, that Britain was too jealous of 
America to govern it justly; too ignorant of it to 
govern it well; and too far distant from it to govern 
it at all. 

IV. But what weigh most with all men of serious 
reflection are, the moral advantages arising from in- 
dependence: war and desolation have become the 
trade of the old world; and America neither could nor 
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can be under the government of Britain without be- 
coming a sharer of her guilt, and a partner in all the 
dismal commerce of death. The spirit of duelling, 
extended on a national scale, is a proper character 
for European wars. They have seldom any other 
motive than pride, or any other object than fame. 
The conquerors and the conquered are generally 
ruined alike, and the chief difference at last is, that 
the one marches home with his honors, and the other 
without them. ’Tis the natural temper of the Eng- 
lish to fight for a feather, if they suppose that feather 
to be an affront; and America, without the right of 
asking why, must have abetted in every quarrel, and 
abided by its fate. It is a shocking situation to live 
in, that one country must be brought into all the 
wars of another, whether the measure be right or 
wrong, or whether she will or not; yet this, in the 
fullest extent, was, and ever would be, the unavoid- 
able consequence of the connection. Surely the 
Quakers forgot their own principles when, in their 
late Testimony, they called this connection, with 
these military and miserable appendages hanging to 
it—“‘the happy constitution.” 

Britain, for centuries past, has been nearly fifty 
years out of every hundred at war with some power 
or other. It certainly ought to be a conscientious as 
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well as political consideration with America, not to 
dip her hands in the bloody work of Europe. Our 
situation affords us a retreat from their cabals, and 
the present happy union of the states bids fair for 
extirpating the future use of arms from one quarter 
~ of the world; yet such have been the irreligious polli- 
tics of the present leaders of the Quakers, that, for 
the sake of they scarce know what, they would cut off 
every hope of such a blessing by tying this continent 
to Britain, like Hector to the chariot wheel of Achilles, 
to be dragged through all the miseries of endless 
European wars. 

The connection, viewed from this ground, is dis- 
tressing to every man who has the feelings of hu- 
manity. By having Britain for our master, we be- 
came enemies to the greatest part of Europe, and 
they to us: and the consequence was war inevitable. 
By being our own masters, independent of any for- 
eign one, we have Europe for our friends, and the 
prospect of an endless peace among ourselves. Those 
who were advocates for the British government over 
these colonies, were obliged to limit both their argu- 
ments and their ideas to the period of an European 
peace only; the moment Britain became plunged in 
war, every supposed convenience to us vanished, and 
all we could hope for was not to be ruined. Could 
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this be a desirable condition for a young country to 
be in? 

Had the French pursued their fortune immediately 
after the defeat of Braddock last war, this city and 
province had then experienced the woful calamities 
of being a British subject. A scene of the same kind 
might happen again; for America, considered as a 
subject to the crown of Britain, would ever have been 
the seat of war, and the bone of contention between 
the two powers. 

On the whole, if the future expulsion of arms from 
one quarter of the world would be a desirable object 
to a peaceable man; if the freedom of trade to every 
part of it can engage the attention of a man of busi- 
ness; if the support or fall of millions of currency 
can affect our interests; if the entire possession of 
estates, by cutting off the lordly claims of Britain over 
the soil, deserves the regard of landed property; and 
if the right of making our own laws, uncontrolled by 
royal or ministerial spies or mandates, be worthy our 
care as freemen;—then are all men interested in the 
support of independence; and may he that supports 
it not, be driven from the blessing, and live unpitied 
beneath the servile sufferings of scandalous subjec- 
tion! 
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We have been amused with the tales of ancient 
wonders; we have read, and wept over the histories 
of other nations: applauded, censured, or pitied, as 
their cases affected us. The fortitude and patience 
of the sufferers—the justness of their cause—the 
weight of their oppressions and oppressors—the ob- 
ject to be saved or lost—with all the consequences 
of a defeat or a conquest—have, in the hour of sym- 
pathy, bewitched our hearts, and chained it to their 
fate: but where is the power that ever made war upon 
petitioners? Or where is the war on which a world 
was staked till now? 

We may not, perhaps, be wise enough to make all 
the advantages we ought of our independence; but 
they are, nevertheless, marked and presented to us 
with every character of great and good, and worthy 
the hand of him who sent them. I look through the 
present trouble to a time of tranquillity, when we 
shall have it in our power to set an example of peace 
to all the world. Were the Quakers really impressed 
and influenced by the quiet principles they profess 
to hold, they would, however they might disapprove 
the means, be the first of all men to approve of inde- 
pendence, because, by separating ourselves from the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, it affords an oppor- 
tunity never given to man before of carrying their 
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favourite principle of peace into general practice, by 
establishing governments that shall hereafter exist 
without wars. O! ye fallen, cringing, priest-and- 
Pemberton-ridden people! What more can we say 
of ye than that a religious Quaker is a valuable char- 
acter, and a political Quaker a real Jesuit. 

Having thus gone over some of the principal points 
in support of independence, I must now request the 
reader to return back with me to the period when it 
first began to be a public doctrine, and to examine the 
progtess it has made among the various classes of 
men. ‘The area I mean to begin at, is the breaking 
out of hostilities, April 19th, 1775. Until this event 
happened, the continent seemed to view the dispute 
as a kind of law-suit for a matter of right, litigating 
between the old country and the new; and she felt 
the same kind and degree of horror, as if she had seen 
an oppressive plaintiff, at the head of a band of 
ruffians, enter the court, while the cause was before 
it, and put the judge, the jury, the defendant and his 
counsel, to the sword. Perhaps a more heart-felt con- 
vulsion never reached a country with the same degree 
of power and rapidity before, and never may again. 
Pity for the sufferers, mixed with indignation at the 
violence, and heightened with apprehensions of un- 
dergoing the same fate, made the affair of Lexington 
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the affair of the continent. Every part of it felt the 
shock, and all vibrated together. A general promo- 
tion of sentiment took place: those who had drank 
deeply into Whiggish principles, that is, the right and 
necessity not only of opposing, but wholly setting 
aside the power of the crown as soon as it became prac- 
tically dangerous (for in theory it was always so), 
stepped into the first stage of independence; while 
another class of Whigs, equally sound in principle, 
but not so sanguine in enterprise, attached them- 
selves the stronger to the cause, and fell close in with 
the rear of the former; their partition was a mere 
point. Numbers of the moderate men, whose chief 
fault, at that time, arose from entertaining a better 
opinion of Britain than she deserved, convinced now 
of their mistake, gave her up, and publicly declared 
themselves good Whigs. While the Tories, seeing it 
was no longer a laughing matter, either sank into 
silent obscurity, or contented themselves with com- 
ing forth and abusing General Gage: not a single 
advocate appeared to justify the action of that day; 
it seeméd to appear to every one with the same magni- 
tude, struck every one with the same force, and cre- 
ated in every one the same abhorrence. From this 
period we may date the growth of independence. 
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If the many circumstances which happened at this 
memorable time, be taken in one view, and compared 
with each other, they will justify a conclusion which 
seems not to have been attended to, I mean a fixed 
design in the king and ministry of driving America 
into arms, in order that they might be furnished with 
a pretence for seizing the whole continent, as the im- 
mediate property of the crown. A noble plunder for 
hungry courtiers! 

It ought to be remembered, that the first petition 
from the Congress was at this time unanswered on 
the part of the British king. That the motion, called 
Lord North’s motion, of the 20th of February, 1775, 
arrived in America the latter end of March. This 
motion was to be laid, by the several governors then 
in being, before the assembly of each province; and 
the first assembly before which it was laid, was the 
assembly of Pennsylvania, in May following. This 
being a just state of the case, I then ask, why were 
hostilities commenced between the time of passing 
the resolve in the House of Commons, of the 20th of 
February, and the time of the assemblies meeting to 
deliberate upon it? Degrading and famous as that 
motion was, there is nevertheless reason to believe 
that the king and his adherents were afraid the colo- 
nies would agree to it, and lest they should, took 
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effectual care they should not, by provoking them 
with hostilities in the interim. They had not the 
least doubt at that time of conquering America at 
one blow; and what they expected to get by a con- 
quest being infinitely greater than any thing they 
could hope to get either by taxation or accommoda- 
tion, they seemed determined to prevent even the 
possibility of hearing each other, lest America should 
disappoint their greedy hopes of the whole, by listen- 
ing even to their own terms. On the one hand they 
refused to hear the petition of the continent, and on 
the other hand took effectual care the continent should 
not hear them. 

That the motion of the 20th February and the 
orders for commencing hostilities were both concerted 
by the same person or persons, and not the latter by 
General Gage, as was falsely imagined at first, is evi- 
dent from an extract of a letter of his to the adminis- 
tration, read among other papers in the House of Com- 
mons; in which he informs his masters, “That though 
their idea of his disarming certain counties was a right 
one, yet it required him to be master of the country, 
in order to enable him to execute it.”” This was prior 
to the commencement of hostilities, and consequently 
before the motion of the 20th February could be 
deliberated on by the several assemblies. 
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Perhaps it may be asked, why was the motion 
passed, if there was at the same time a plan to aggra- 
vate the Americans not to listen to it? Lord North 
assigned one reason himself, which was a hope of 
dividing them. This was publicly tempting them to 
reject it; that if, in case the injury of arms should 
fail in provoking them sufficiently, the insult of such 
a declaration might fill it up. But by passing the 
motion and getting it afterwards rejected in America, 
it enabled them, in their wicked idea of politics, 
among other things, to hold up the colonies to foreign 
powers, with every possible mark of disobedience and 
rebellion. They had applied to those powers not to 
supply the continent with arms, ammunition, etc., and 
it was necessary they should incense them against us, 
by assigning on their own part some seeming repu- 
table reason why. By dividing, it had a tendency to 
weaken the States, and likewise to perplex the ad- 
herents of America in England. But the principal 
scheme, and that which has marked their character 
in every part of their conduct, was a design of preci- 
pitating the colonies into a state which they might 
afterwards deem rebellion, and, under that pretence, 
put an end to all future complaints, petitions and 
remonstrances, by seizing the whole at once. They 
had ravaged one part of the globe, till it could glut 
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them no longer; their prodigality required new 
plunder, and through the East India article tea they 
hoped to transfer their rapine from that quarter of the 
world to this. Every designed quarrel had its pre- 
tence; and the same barbarian avarice accompanied 
the plant to America, which ruined the country that 
produced it. 

That men never turn rogues without turning fools 
is a maxim, sooner or later, universally true. The 
commencement of hostilities, being in the beginning 
of April, was, of all times the worst chosen: the Con- 
gress were to meet the tenth of May following, and 
the distress the continent felt at this unparalleled out- 
rage gave a stability to that body which no other cir- 
cumstance could have done. It suppressed too all 
inferior debates, and bound them together by a neces- 
sitous affection, without giving them time to differ 
upon trifles. The suffering likewise softened the 
whole body of the people into a degree of pliability, 
which laid the principal foundation-stone of union, 
order, and government; and which, at any other time, 
might only have fretted and then faded away un- 
noticed and unimproved. But Providence, who best 
knows how to time her misfortunes as well as her im- 
mediate favors, chose this to be the time, and who 
dare dispute it? 
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It did not seem the disposition of the people, at this 
crisis, to heap petition upon petition, while the former 
remained unanswered. The measure however was 
carried in Congress, and a second petition was sent; 
of which I shall only remark that it was submissive 
even to a dangerous fault, because the prayer of it 
appealed solely to what it called the prerogative of the 
crown, while the matter in dispute was confessedly 
constitutional. But even this petition, flattering as 
it was, was still not so harmonious as the chink of 
cash, and consequently not sufficiently grateful to the 
tyrant and his ministry. From every circumstance 
it is evident, that it was the determination of the 
British court to have nothing to do with America but 
to conquer her fully and absolutely. They were cer- 
tain of success, and the field of battle was the only 
place of treaty. I am confident there are thousands 
and tens of thousands in America who wonder now 
that they should ever have thought otherwise; but 
the sin of that day was the sin of civility; yet it 
operated against our present good in the same manner 
that a civil opinion of the devil would against our 
future peace. 

Independence was a doctrine scarce and rare, even 
towards the conclusion of the year 1775; all our 
politics had been founded on the hope of expectation 
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of making the matter up—a hope, which, though 
general on the side of America, had never entered the 
head or heart of the British court. Their hope was 
conquest and confiscation. Good heavens! what 
volumes of thanks does America owe to Britain? 
What infinite, obligation to the tool that fills, with 
paradoxical vacancy, the throne! Nothing but the 
sharpest essence of villany, compounded with the 
strongest distillation of folly, could have produced a 
menstruum that would have effected a separation. 
The Congress in 1774 administered an abortive medi- 
cine to independence, by prohibiting the importation 
of goods, and the succeeding Congress rendered the 
dose still more dangerous by continuing it. Had 
independence been a settled system with America, (as 
Britain has advanced, ) she ought to have doubled her 
importation, and prohibited in some degree her ex- 
portation. And this single circumstance is sufficient 
to acquit America before any jury of nations, of 
having a continental plan of independence in view; 
a charge which, had it been true, would have been 
honorable, but is so grossly false, that either the amaz- 
ing ignorance or the wilful dishonesty of the British 
court is effectually proved by it. 
The second petition, like the first, produced no 
answer; it was scarcely acknowledged to have been re- 
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ceived; the British court were too determined in their 
villainy even to act it artfully, and in their rage for 
conquest neglected the necessary subtleties for ob- 
taining it. They might have divided, distracted and 
played a thousand tricks with us, had they been as 
cunning as they were cruel. 

This last indignity gave a new spring to indepen- 
dence. Those who knew the savage obstinacy of the 
king, and the jobbing, gambling spirit of the court, 
predicted the fate of the petition, as soon as it was 
sent from America; for the men being known, their 
measures were easily foreseen. As politicians we 
ought not so much to ground our hopes on the reason- 
ableness of the thing we ask, as on the reasonableness 
of the person of whom we ask it: who would expect 
discretion from a fool, candor from a tyrant, or justice 
from a villain? 

As every prospect of accommodation seemed now 
to fail fast, men began to think seriously on the mat- 
ter; and their reason being thus stripped of the false 
hope which had long encompassed it, became ap- 
proachable by fair debate: yet still the bulk of the 
people hesitated; they startled at the novelty of inde- 
pendence, without once considering that our getting 
into arms at first was a more extraordinary novelty, 
and that all other nations had gone through the work 
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of independence before us. They doubted likewise 
the ability of the continent to support it, without 
reflecting that it required the same force to obtain an 
accommodation by arms as an independence. If the 
one was acquirable, the other was the same; because, 
to accomplish either, it was necessary that our strength 
should be too great for Britain to subdue; and it was 
too unreasonable to suppose, that with the power of 
being masters, we should submit to be servants.* 
Their caution at this time was exceedingly misplaced; 


*In this state of political suspense the pamphlet Common 
Sense made its appearance, and the success it met with does not 
become me to mention. Dr. Franklin, Mr. Samuel and John 
Adams, were severally spoken of as the supposed author. I had 
not, at that time, the pleasure either of personally knowing or 
being known to the two last gentlemen. The favor of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s friendship I possessed in England, and my introduction to 
this part of the world was through his patronage. I happened, 
when a school-boy, to pick up a pleasing natural history of 
Virginia, and my inclination from that day of seeing the western 
side of the Atlantic never left me. In October, 1775, Dr. Frank- 
lin proposed giving me such materials as were in his hands, 
towards completing a history of the present transactions, and 
seemed desirous of having the first volume out the next Spring. 
I had then formed the outlines of Common Sense, and finished 
nearly the first part; and as I supposed the doctor’s design in 
getting out a history, was to open the new year with a new sys- 
tem, I expected to surprise him with a production on that subject, 
much earlier than he thought of; and without informing him 
what I was doing, got it ready for the press as fast as I con-. 


veniently could, and sent him the first pamphlet that was printed 
off,—Author, 
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for if they were able to defend their property and 
maintain their rights by arms, they, consequently, 
were able to defend and support their independence; 
and in proportion as these men saw the necessity and 
correctness of the measure, they honestly and openly 
declared and adopted it, and the part that they had 
acted since has done them honor and fully established 
their characters. Error in opinion has this peculiar 
advantage with it, that the foremost point of the con- 
trary ground may at any time be reached by the sud- 
den exertion of a thought; and it frequently happens 
in sentimental differences, that some striking cir- 
cumstance, or some forcible reason quickly conceived, 
will effect in an instant what neither argument nor 
example could produce in an age. 

I find it impossible in the small compass I am 
limited to, to trace out the progress which indepen- 
dence has made on the minds of the different classes 
of men, and the several reasons by which they were 
moved. With some, it was a passionate abhorrence 
against the king of England and his ministry, as a set 
of savages and brutes; and these men, governed by 
the agony of a wounded mind, were for trusting every 
thing to hope and heaven, and bidding defiance at 
once. With others, it was a growing conviction that 
the scheme of the British court was to create, ferment 
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and drive on a quarrel, for the sake of confiscated 
plunder: and men of this class ripened into inde- 
pendence in proportion as the evidence increased. 
While a third class conceived it was the true interest 
of America, internally and externally, to be her own 
master, and gave their support to independence, step 
by step, as they saw her abilities to maintain it en- 
large. With many, it was a compound of all these 
reasons; while those who were too callous to be 
reached by either, remained, and still remain Tories. 

The legal necessity of being independent, with 
several collateral reasons, is pointed out in an elegant 
masterly manner, in a charge to the grand jury for 
the district of Charleston, by the Hon. William Henry 
Drayton, chief justice of South Carolina, [ April 23, 
1776]. This performance, and the address of the 
convention of New York, are pieces, in my humble 
opinion, of the first rank in America. 

The principal causes why independence has not 
been so universally supported as it ought, are fear and 
indolence, and the causes why it has been opposed, 
are, avarice, down-right villany, and lust of personal 
power. There is not such a being in America as a 
Tory from conscience; some secret defect or other is 
interwoven in the character of all those, be they men 
or women, who can look with patience on the brutality, 
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luxury and debauchery of the British court, and the 
violations of their army here. A woman’s virtue must 
sit very lightly on her who can even hint a favorable 
sentiment in their behalf. It is remarkable that the 
whole race of prostitutes in New York were tories; 
and the schemes for supporting the Tory cause in 
this city, for which several are now in jail, and one 
hanged, were concerted and carried on in common 
bawdy-houses, assisted by those who kept them.’ 

The connection between vice and meanness is a fit 
subject for satire, but when the satire is a fact, it cuts 
with the irresistible power of a diamond. If a Quaker, 
in defence of his just rights, his property, and the 
chastity of his house, takes up a musket, he is ex- 
pelled the meeting; but the present king of England, 
who seduced and took into keeping a sister of their 
society, is reverenced and supported by repeated 
Testimonies, while the friendly noodle from whom 
she was taken (and who is now in this city) continues 
a drudge in the service of his rival, as if proud of 
being cuckolded by a creature called a king.” 


1 Philadelphia was the only city in America with which Paine 
was then acquainted. There were a great many Tories living in 
Philadelphia and its suburbs, at this time.—Editor. 

2 Hannah Lightfoot was the Quaker, and a man named Axford, 
to whom Hannah is said to have been married, lived in Philadel- 


phia.—Editor. 
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Our support and success depend on such a variety 
of men and circumstances, that every one who does 
but wish well, is of some use: there are men who have 
a strange aversion to arms, yet have hearts to risk 
every shilling in the cause, or in support of those 
who have better talents for defending it. Nature, in 
the arrangement of mankind, has fitted some for 
every service in life: were all soldiers, all would 
starve and go naked, and were none soldiers, all would 
be slaves. As disaffection to independence is the 
badge of a Tory, so affection to it is the mark of a 
Whig; and the different services of the Whigs, down 
from those who nobly contribute every thing, to those 
who have nothing to render but their wishes, tend 
all to the same center, though with different degrees 
of merit and ability. The larger we make the circle, 
the more we shall harmonize, and the stronger we 
shall be. All we want to shut out is disaffection, and, 
that excluded, we must accept from each other such 
duties as we are best fitted to bestow. A narrow 
system of politics, like a narrow system of religion, 
is calculated only to sour the temper, and be at vari- 
ance with mankind. 

* All we want to know in America is simply this, who 
is for independence, and who is not? Those who are 
for it, will support it, and the remainder will un- 
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doubtedly see the reasonableness of paying the 
charges; while those who oppose or seek to betray it, 
must expect the more rigid fate of the jail and the 
gibbet. There is a bastard kind of generosity, which 
being extended to all men, is as fatal to society, on 
one hand, as the want of true generosity is on the 
other. A lax manner of administering justice, falsely 
termed moderation, has a tendency both to dispirit 
public virtue, and promote the growth of public evils. 
Had the late committee of safety taken cognizance 
of the last Testimony of the Quakers and proceeded 
against such delinquents as were concerned therein, 
they had, probably, prevented the treasonable plans 
which have been concerted since. When one villain 
is suffered to escape, it encourages another to proceed, 
either from a hope of escaping likewise, or an appre- 
hension that we dare not punish. It has been a 
matter of general surprise, that no notice was taken 
of the incendiary publication of the Quakers, of the 
20th of November last; a publication evidently in- 
tended to promote sedition and treason, and encour- 
age the enemy, who were then within a day’s march 
of this city, to proceed on and possess it. I here 
present the reader with a memorial which was laid 
before the board of safety a few days after the Testi- 
mony appeared. Not a member of that board, that I 
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conversed with, but expressed the highest detestation 
of the perverted principles and conduct of the Quaker 
junto, and a wish that the board would take the matter 
up; notwithstanding which, it was suffered to pass 
away unnoticed, to the encouragement of new acts of 
treason, the general danger of the cause, and the dis- 
grace of the state. 


To the honorable the Council of Safety of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


At a meeting of a reputable number of the inhabitants of 
the city of Philadelphia, impressed with a proper sense 
of the justice of the cause which this continent is en- 
gaged in, and animated with a generous fervor for sup- 
porting the same, it was resolved, that the following be 
laid before the board of safety: 


“We profess liberality of sentiment to all men; with 
this distinction only, that those who do not deserve it would 
become wise and seek to deserve it. We hold the pure 
doctrines of universal liberty of conscience, and conceive 
it our duty to endeavor to secure that sacred right to others, 
as well as to defend it for ourselves; for we undertake 
not to judge of the religious rectitude of tenets, but leave 
the whole matter to Him who made us. 

“We persecute no man, neither will we abet in the perse- 
cution of any man for religion’s sake; our common rela- 
tion to others being that of fellow-citizens and fellow-sub- 
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jects of one single community; and in this line of connec- 
tion we hold out the right hand of fellowship to all men. 
But we should conceive ourselves to be unworthy members 
of the free and independent States of America, were we 
unconcernedly to see or to suffer any treasonable wound, 
public or private, directly or indirectly, to be given against 
the peace and safety of the same. We inquire not into the 
rank of the offenders, nor into their religious persuasion; 
we have no business with either, our part being only to find 
them out and exhibit them to justice. 

“A printed paper, dated the 20th of November, and 
signed ‘John Pemberton,’ whom we suppose to be an in- 
habitant of this city, has lately been dispersed abroad, a 
copy of which accompanies this. Had the framers and 
publishers of that paper conceived it their duty to exhort 
the youth and others of their society, to a patient submis- 
sion under the present trying visitations, and humbly to 
wait the event of heaven towards them, they had therein 
shown a Christian temper, and we had been silent; but the 
anger and political virulence with which their instructions 
are given, and the abuse with which they stigmatize all 
ranks of men not thinking like themselves, leave no doubt 
on our minds from what spirit their publication proceeded: 
and it is disgraceful to the pure cause of truth, that men 
can dally with words of the most sacred import, and play 
them off as mechanically as if religion consisted only in 
contrivance. We know of no instance in which the Quakers 
have been compelled to bear arms, or to do any thing 
which might strain their conscience; wherefore their advice, 
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‘to withstand and refuse to submit to the arbitrary instruc- 
tions and ordinances of men,’ appear to us a false alarm, 
and could only be treasonably calculated to gain favor 
with our enemies, when they are seemingly on the brink 
of invading this State, or, what is still worse, to weaken 
the hands of our defence, that their entrance into this city 
might be made practicable and easy. 

“We disclaim all tumult and disorder in the punishment 
of offenders; and wish to be governed, not by temper but 
by reason, in the manner of treating them. We are sensible 
that our cause has suffered by the two following errors: 
first, by ill-judged lenity to traitorous persons in some 
cases; and, secondly, by only a passionate treatment of 
them in others. For the future we disown both, and 
wish to be steady in our proceedings, and serious in our 
punishments. 

“Every State in America has, by the repeated voice of its 
inhabitants, directed and authorized the Continental Con- 
gress to publish a formal Declaration of Independence of, 
and separation from, the oppressive king and Parliament 
of Great Britain; and we look on every man as an enemy, 
who does not in some line or other, give his assistance 
towards supporting the same; at the same time we con- 
sider the offence to be heightened to a degree of unpardon- 
able guilt, when such persons, under the show of religion, 
endeavor, either by writing, speaking, or otherwise, to 
subvert, overturn, or bring reproach upon the independence 
of this continent as declared by Congress. 

“The publishers of the paper signed ‘John Pemberton,’ 
have called in a loud manner to their friends and con- 
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nections, ‘to withstand or refuse’ obedience to whatever 
‘instructions or ordinances’ may be published, not war- 
ranted by (what they call) ‘that happy Constitution under 
which they and others long enjoyed tranquillity and peace.’ 
If this be not treason, we know not what may properly be 
called by that name. 

“To us it is a matter of surprise and astonishment, that 
men with the word ‘peace, peace,’ continually on their lips, 
should be so fond of living under and supporting a govern- 
ment, and at the same time calling it ‘happy,’ which is 
never better pleased than when a war—that has filled India 
with carnage and famine, Africa with slavery, and tam- 
pered with Indians and negroes to cut the throats of the 
freemen of America. We conceive it a disgrace to this 
State, to harbor or wink at such palpable hypocrisy. But 
as we seek not to hurt the hair of any man’s head, when 
we can make ourselves safe without, we wish such persons 
to restore peace to themselves and us, by removing them- 
selves to some part of the king of Great Britain’s domin- 
ions, as by that means they may live unmolested by us and 
we by them; for our fixed opinion is, that those who do 
not deserve a place among us, ought not to have one. 

“We conclude with requesting the Council of Safety to 
take into consideration the paper signed ‘John Pemberton,’ 
and if it shall appear to them to be of a dangerous tendency, 
or of a treasonable nature, that they would commit the 
signer, together with such other persons as they can dis- 
cover were concerned therein, into custody, until such time 
as some mode of trial shall ascertain the full degree of 
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their guilt and punishment; in the doing of which, we 
wish their judges, whoever they may be, to disregard the 
man, his connections, interest, riches, poverty, or principles 
of religion, and to attend to the nature of his offence 
only.” 


The most cavilling sectarian cannot accuse the 
foregoing with containing the least ingredient of per- 
secution. The free spirit on which the American 
cause is founded, disdains to mix with such an im- 
purity, and leaves it as rubbish fit only for narrow and 
suspicious minds to grovel in. Suspicion and perse- 
cution are weeds of the same dunghill, and flourish 
together. Had the Quakers minded their religion 
and their business, they might have lived through 
this dispute in enviable ease, and none would have 
molested them. The common phrase with these 
people is, ‘Our principles are peace.’ ‘To which may 
be replied, and your practices are the reverse; for 
never did the conduct of men oppose their own doc- 
trine more notoriously than the present race of the 
Quakers. They have artfully changed themselves 
into a different sort of people to what they used to be, 
and yet have the address to persuade each other that 
they are not altered; like antiquated virgins, they 
see not the havoc deformity has made upon them, but 
pleasantly mistaking wrinkles for dimples, conceive 
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themselves yet lovely and wonder at the stupid world 
for not admiring them. 

Did no injury arise to the public by this apostacy 
of the Quakers from themselves, the public would 
have nothing to do with it; but as both the design 
and consequences are pointed against a cause in 
which the whole community are interested, it is there- 
fore no longer a subject confined to the cognizance of 
the meeting only, but comes, as a matter of crimi- 
nality, before the authority either of the particular 
State in which it is acted, or of the continent against 
which it operates. Every attempt, now, to support 
the authority of the king and Parliament: of Great 
Britain over America, is treason against every State; 
therefore it is impossible that any one can pardon or 
screen from punishment an offender against all. 

But to proceed: while the infatuated Tories of this 
and other States were last spring talking of commis- 
sioners, accommodation, making the matter up, and 
the Lord knows what stuff and nonsense, their good 
king and ministry were glutting themselves with the 
revenge of reducing America to unconditional sub- 
mission, and solacing each other with the certainty 
of conquering it in one campaign. The following 
quotations are from the parliamentary register of the 


debates of the House of Lords, March 5th, 1776: 
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“The Americans,” says Lord Talbot,* “have been obsti- 
nate, undutiful, and ungovernable from the very beginning, 
from their first early and infant settlements; and I am 
every day more and more convinced that this people never 
will be brought back to their duty, and the subordinate 
relation they stand in to this country, till reduced to uncon- 
ditional, effectual submission; no concession on our part, 
no lenity, no endurance, will have any other effect but that 
of increasing their insolence.” 

“The struggle,” says Lord Townsend,f“is now a strug- 
gle for power; the die is cast, and the only point which now 
remains to be determined is, in what manner the war can 
be most effectually prosecuted and speedily finished, in 
order to procure that unconditional submission, which has 
been so ably stated by the noble Earl with the white staff” 
(meaning Lord Talbot;) ‘‘and I have no reason to doubt 
that the measures now pursuing will put an end to the war 
in the course of a single campaign. Should it linger 
longer, we shall then have reason to expect that some for- 
eign power will interfere, and take advantage of our domes- 
tic troubles and civil distractions.” 

Lord Littleton. “My sentiments are pretty well known. 
I shall only observe now that lenient measures have had 
no other effect than to produce insult after insult; that the 
more we conceded, the higher America rose in her de- 
mands, and the more insolent she has grown. It is for 
this reason that I am now for the most effective and decisive 
measures; and am of opinion that no alternative is left us, 
but to relinquish America for ever, or finally determine 
to compel her to acknowledge the legislative authority 


* Steward of the king’s household.—Author. 


{ Formerly General Townsend, at Quebec, and late lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland.—Author. 
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of this country; and it is the principle of an unconditional 
submission I would be for maintaining.” 


Can words be more expressive than these? Surely 
the Tories will believe the Tory lords! The truth is, 
they do believe them and know as fully as any Whig 
on the continent knows, that the king and ministry 
never had the least design of an accommodation with 
America, but an absolute, unconditional conquest. 
And the part which the Tories were to act, was, by 
downright lying, to endeavor to put the continent off 
its guard, and to divide and sow discontent in the 
minds of such Whigs as they might gain an influence 
over. In short, to keep up a distraction here, that the 
force sent from England might be able to conquer in 
“one campaign.” ‘They and the ministry were, by a 
different game, playing into each other’s hands. The 
cry of the Tories in England was, “‘No reconciliation, 
no accommodation,” in order to obtain the greater 
military force; while those in America were crying 
nothing but “reconciliation and accommodation,’ that 
the force sent might conquer with the less resistance. 

But this “‘single campaign” is over, and America 
not conquered. The whole work is yet to do, and the 
force much less to do it with. Their condition is both 
despicable and deplorable: out of cash—out of heart, 
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and out of hope. A country furnished with arms and 
ammunition as America now is, with three millions of 
inhabitants, and three thousand miles distant from 
the nearest enemy that can approach her, is able to 
look and laugh them in the face. 

Howe appears to have two objects in view, either 
to go up the North River, or come to Philadelphia. 

By going up the North River, he secures a retreat 
for his army through Canada, but the ships must 
return if they return at all, the same way they went; 
as our army would be in the rear, the safety of their 
passage down is a doubtful matter. By such a motion 
he shuts himself from all supplies from Europe, but 
through Canada, and exposes his army and navy to 
the danger of perishing. The idea of his cutting off 
the communication between the eastern and southern 
states, by means of the North River, is merely vision- 
ary. He cannot do it by his shipping; because no 
ship can lay long at anchor in any river within reach 
of the shore; a single gun would drive a first rate 
from such a station. This was fully proved last 
October at Forts Washington and Lee, where one gun 
only, on each side of the river, obliged two frigates 
to cut and be towed off in an hour’s time. Neither can 
he cut it off by his army; because the several posts 
they must occupy would divide them almost to 
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nothing, and expose them to be picked up by ours like 
pebbles on a river’s bank; but admitting that he 
could, where is the injury? Because, while his whole 
force is cantoned out, as sentries over the water, they 
will be very innocently employed, and the moment 
they march into the country the communication opens. 

The most probable object is Philadelphia, and the 
reasons are many. Howe’s business is to conquer it, 
and in proportion as he finds himself unable to the 
task, he will employ his strength to distress women 
and weak minds, in order to accomplish through their 
fears what he cannot accomplish by his own force. 
His coming or attempting to come to Philadelphia is 
a circumstance that proves his weakness: for no gen- 
eral that felt himself able to take the field and attack 
his antagonist would think of bringing his army into 
a city in the summer time; and this mere shifting the 
scene from place to place, without effecting any thing, 
has feebleness and cowardice on the face of it, and 
holds him up in a contemptible light to all who can 
reason justly and firmly. By several informations 
from New York, it appears that their army in general, 
both officers and men, have given up the expectation 
of conquering America; their eye now is fixed upon 
the spoil. They suppose Philadelphia to be rich with 
stores, and as they think to get more by robbing a 
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town than by attacking an army, their movement to- 
wards this city is probable. We are not now con- 
tending against an army of soldiers, but against a — 
band of thieves, who had rather plunder than fight, 
and have no other hope of conquest than by cruelty. 

They expect to get a mighty booty, and strike an- 
other general panic, by making a sudden movement 
and getting possession of this city; but unless they 
can march out as well as in, or get the entire command 
of the river, to remove off their plunder, they may 
probably be stopped with the stolen goods upon them. 
They have never yet succeeded wherever they have 
been opposed, but at Fort Washington. At Charles- 
ton their defeat was effectual. At Ticonderoga they 
ran away. In every skirmish at Kingsbridge and the 
White Plains they were obliged to retreat, and the 
instant that our arms were turned upon them in the 
Jerseys, they turned likewise, and those that turned 
not were taken. 

The necessity of always fitting our internal police 
to the circumstances of the times we live in, is some- 
thing so strikingly obvious, that no sufficient objection 
can be made against it. The safety of all societies 
depends upon it; and where this point is not attended 
to, the consequences will either be a general languor 
or a tumult. The encouragement and protection of 
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the good subjects of any state, and the suppression 
and punishment of bad ones, are the principal objects 
for which all authority is instituted, and the line in 
which it ought to operate. We have in this city a 
strange variety of men and characters, and the cir- 
cumstances of the times require that they should be 
publicly known; it is not the number of Tories that 
hurt us, so much as the not finding out who they are; 
men must now take one side or the other, and abide 
by the consequences: the Quakers, trusting to their 
short-sighted sagacity, have, most unluckily for them, 
made their declaration in their last Testimony, and 
we ought now to take them at their word. They have 
involuntarily read themselves out of the continental 
meeting, and cannot hope to be restored to it again 
but by payment and penitence. Men whose political 
principles are founded on avarice, are beyond the 
reach of reason, and the only cure of Toryism of this 
cast is to tax it. A substantial good drawn from a 
real evil, is of the same benefit to society, as if drawn 
from a virtue; and where men have not public spirit to 
render themselves serviceable, it ought to be the 
study of government to draw the best use possible 
from their vices. When the governing passion of any 
man, or set of men, is once known, the method of 
managing them is easy; for even misers, whom no 
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public virtue can impress, would become generous, 
could a heavy tax be laid upon covetousness. 

The Tories have endeavored to insure their prop- 
erty with the enemy, by forfeiting their reputation 
with us; from which may be justly inferred, that their 
governing passion is avarice. Make them as much 
afraid of losing on one side as on the other, and you 
stagger their Toryism; make them more so, and you 
reclaim them; for their principle is to worship the 
power which they are most afraid of. 

This method of considering men and things to- 
gether, opens into a large field for speculation, and 
affords me an opportunity of offering some observa- 
tions on the state of our currency, so as to make the 
support of it go hand in hand with the suppression 
of disaffection and the encouragement of public spirit. 

The thing which first presents itself in inspecting 
the state of the currency, is, that we have too much of 
it, and that there is a necessity of reducing the 
quantity, in order to increase the value. Men are 
daily growing poor by the very means that they take 
to get rich; for in the same proportion that the prices 
of all goods on hand are raised, the value of all money 
laid by is reduced. A simple case will make this 
clear; let a man have 1001. in cash, and as many goods 
on hand as will to-day sell for 201.; but not content 
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with the present market price, he raises them to 401. 
and by so doing obliges others, in their own defence, 
to raise cent. per cent. likewise; in this case it is evi- 
dent that his hundred pounds laid by, is reduced fifty 
pounds in value; whereas, had the market lowered 
cent. per cent., his goods would have sold but for ten, 
but his hundred pounds would have risen in value to 
two hundred; because it would then purchase as many 
goods again, or support his family as long again as 
before. And, strange as it may seem, he is one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds the poorer for raising his goods, 
to what he would have been had he lowered them; 
because the forty pounds which his goods sold for, is, 
by the general raise of the market cent. per cent., 
rendered of no more value than the ten pounds would 
be had the market fallen in the same proportion; 
and, consequently, the whole difference of gain or 
loss is on the difference in value of the hundred 
pounds laid by, viz. from fifty to two hundred. This 
rage for raising goods is for several reasons much 
more the fault of the Tories than the Whigs; and yet 
the Tories (to their shame and confusion ought they 
to be told of it) are by far the most noisy and dis- 
contented. The greatest part of the Whigs, by being 
now either in the army or employed in some public 
service, are buyers only and not sellers, and as this 
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evil has its origin in trade, it cannot be charged on 
those who are out of it. 

But the grievance has now become too general to 
be remedied by partial methods, and the only effectual 
cure is to reduce the quantity of money: with half the 
quantity we should be richer than we are now, because 
the value of it would be doubled, and consequently 
our attachment to it increased; for it is not the num- 
ber of dollars that a man has, but how far they will 
go, that makes him either rich or poor. 

These two points being admitted, viz. that the 
quantity of money is too great, and that the prices of 
goods can only be effectually reduced by reducing the 
quantity of the money, the next point to be considered 
is, the method how to reduce it. 

The circumstances of the times, as before observed, 
require that the public characters of all men should 
now be fully understood, and the only general method 
of ascertaining it is by an oath or affirmation, renounc- 
ing all allegiance to the king of Great Britain, and to 
support the independence of the United States, as 
declared by Congress. Let, at the same time, a tax of 
ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent. per annum, to be col- 
lected quarterly, be levied on all property. These 
alternatives, by being perfectly voluntary, will take 
in all sorts of people. Here is the test; here is the tax. 
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He who takes the former, conscientiously proves his 
affection to the cause, and binds himself to pay his 
quota by the best services in his power, and is thereby 
justly exempt from the latter; and those who choose 
the latter, pay their quota in money, to be excused 
from the former, or rather, it is the price paid to us 
for their supposed, though mistaken, insurance with 
the enemy. 

But this is only a part of the advantage which 
would arise by knowing the different characters of 
men. The Whigs stake everything on the issue of 
their arms, while the Tories, by their disaffection, are 
sapping and undermining their strength; and, of con- 
sequence, the property of the Whigs is the more ex- 
posed thereby; and whatever injury their estates may 
sustain by the movements of the enemy, must either 
be borne by themselves, who have done everything 
which has yet been done, or by the Tories, who have 
not only done nothing, but have, by their disaffec- 
tion, invited the enemy on. 

In the present crisis we ought to know, square by 
square and house by house, who are in real allegiance 
with the United Independent States, and who are not. 
Let but the line be made clear and distinct, and all 
men will then know what they are to trust to. It 
would not only be good policy but strict justice, to 
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raise fifty or one hundred thousand pounds, or more, 
if it is necessary, out of the estates and property of the 
king of England’s votaries, resident in Philadelphia, 
to be distributed, as a reward to those inhabitants of 
the city and State, who should turn out and repulse 
the enemy, should they attempt to march this way; 
and likewise, to bind the property of all such persons 
to make good the damages which that of the Whigs 
might sustain. In the undistinguishable mode of 
conducting a war, we frequently make reprisals at 
sea, on the vessels of persons in England, who are 
friends to our cause compared with the resident 
Tories among us. 

In every former publication of mine, from Common 
Sense down to the last Crisis, I have generally gone 
on the charitable supposition, that the Tories were 
rather a mistaken than a criminal people, and have 
applied argument after argument, with all the candor 
and temper which I was capable of, in order to set 
every part of the case clearly and fairly before them, 
and if possible to reclaim them from ruin to reason. 
I have done my duty by them and have now done with 
that doctrine, taking it for granted, that those who 
yet hold their disaffection are either a set of avaricious 
miscreants, who would sacrifice the continent to save 
themselves, or a banditti of hungry traitors, who are 
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hoping for a division of the spoil. To which may be 
added, a list of crown or proprietary dependants, who, 
rather than go without a portion of power, would be 
content to share it with the devil. Of such men there 
is no hope; and their obedience will only be according 
to the danger set before them, and the power that is 
exercised over them. 

A time will shortly arrive, in which, by ascertaining 
the characters of persons now, we shall be guarded 
against their mischiefs then; for in proportion as the 
enemy despair of conquest, they will be trying the 
arts of seduction and the force of fear by all the mis- 
chiefs which they can inflict. But in war we may be 
certain of these two things, viz. that cruelty in an 
enemy, and motions made with more than usual 
parade, are always signs of weakness. He that can 
conquer, finds his mind too free and pleasant to be 
brutish; and he that intends to conquer, never makes 
too much show of his strength. 

We now know the enemy we have to do with. 
While drunk with the certainty of victory, they dis- 
dained to be civil; and in proportion as disappoint: 
ment makes them sober, and their apprehensions of 
an European war alarm them, they will become cring- 
ing and artful; honest they cannot be. But our 
answer to them, in either condition they may be in, is 
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short and full—‘‘As free and independent States we 
are willing to make peace with you to-morrow, but we 
neither can hear nor reply in any other character.” 

If Britain cannot conquer us, it proves that she is 
neither able to govern nor protect us, and our par- 
ticular situation now is such, that any connection 
with her would be unwisely exchanging a _ half- 
defeated enemy for two powerful ones. Europe, by 
every appearance, is now on the eve, nay, on the 
morning twilight of a war, and any alliance with 
George the Third brings France and Spain upon our 
backs; a separation from him attaches them to our 
side; therefore, the only road to peace, honor and 
commerce is Independence. 

Written this fourth year of the union,’ which God 
preserve. 

CoMMON SENSE. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 19, 1777. 


Paine dated from the formation of the intercolonial com- 
mittee, in 1773.—Editor. 
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PAINE wrote this number of 
the “Crisis” on the day fol- 

lowing the Battle of Brandy- 
wine, September 11, 1777, and 
lie other numbers of the series, it 
was written chiefly for the pur- 
pose of stimulating Washington’s 
ill-clad and poorly nourished 
little army of patriots. 

Paine tells the men that Howe 
is weaker than before, and that a 
spirited improvement of this cir- 
cumstance will turn matters to a 
real advantage. ‘‘Your all is at 
stake,” he says. Alt the close of 
his paper Paine addresses Gen- 
eral Howe, saying “We fight not 
to enslave, but to set a country 
free, and to make room upon the 
earth for honest men to live in.” 

This aphorism by Paine was 
used effectively on posters issued 
by the United States government 
during the World War 150 
vears after it was first published 
in “Crisis IV.” 


(@|HOSE who expect to 
si” reap the blessings of 
freedom, must, like men, 
undergo the fatigues of 
supporting it. The event 
of yesterday was one of 
those kind of alarms 
which is just sufficient to 
rouse us to duty, without 


being of consequence 
enough to depress our 
fortitude. It is nota field 


of a few acres of ground, 
but a cause, that we are 
defending, and whether 
we defeat the enemy in 
one battle, or by degrees, 


the consequences will be the same. 

Look back at the events of last winter and the 
present year, there you will find that the enemy’s 
successes always contributed to reduce them. What 


they have gained in ground, they paid so dearly for 
363 
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in numbers, that their victories have in the end 
amounted to defeats. We have always been 
masters at the last push, and always shall be while 
we do our duty. Howe has been once on the banks 
of the Delaware, and from thence driven back with 
loss and disgrace: and why not be again driven from 
the Schuylkill? His condition and ours are very 
different. He has everybody to fight, we have only 
his one army to cope with, and which wastes away 
at every engagement: we can not only reinforce, but 
can redouble our numbers; he is cut off from all 
supplies, and must sooner or later inevitably fall 
into our hands. 

Shall a band of ten or twelve thousand robbers, 
who are this day fifteen hundred or two thousand men 
less in strength than they were yesterday, conquer 
America, or subdue even a single state? The thing 
cannot be, unless we sit down and suffer them to do 
it. Another such a brush, notwithstanding we lost 
the ground, would, by still reducing the enemy, 
put them in a condition to be afterwards totally de- 
feated. 

Could our whole army have come up to the attack 
at one time, the consequences had probably been 
otherwise; but our having different parts of the 
Brandywine creek to guard, and the uncertainty which 
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road to Philadelphia the enemy would attempt to take, 
naturally afforded them an opportunity of passing 
with their main body at a place where only a part of 
ours could be posted; for it must strike every think- 
‘Ing man with conviction, that it requires a much 
greater force to oppose an enemy in several places, 
than is sufficient to defeat him in any one place. 

Men who are sincere in defending their freedom, 
will always feel concern at every circumstance which 
seems to make against them; it is the natural and 
honest consequence of all affectionate attachments, 
and the want of it is a vice. But the dejection lasts 
only for a moment; they soon rise out of it with addi- 
tional vigor; the glow of hope, courage and fortitude, 
will, in a little time, supply the place of every inferior 
passion, and kindle the whole heart into heroism. 

There is a mystery in the countenance of some 
causes, which we have not always present judgment 
enough to explain. It is distressing to see an enemy 
advancing into a country, but it is the only place in 
which we can beat them, and in which we have always 
beaten them, whenever they made the attempt. The 
nearer any disease approaches to a crisis, the nearer 
it is to a cure. Danger and deliverance make their 
advances together, and it is only the last push, in 
which one or the other takes the lead. 
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There are many men who will do their duty when 
it is not wanted; but a genuine public spirit always 
appears most when there is most occasion for it. 
Thank God! our army, though fatigued, is yet entire. 
The attack made by us yesterday, was under many 
disadvantages, naturally arising from the uncertainty 
of knowing which route the enemy would take; and, 
from that circumstance, the whole of our force could 
not be brought up together time enough to engage all 
at once. Our strength is yet reserved; and it is evi- 
dent that Howe does not think himself a gainer by 
the affair, otherwise he would this morning have 
moved down and attacked General Washington. 

Gentlemen of the city and country, it is in your 
power, by a spirited improvement of the present cir- 
cumstance, to turn it to a real advantage. Howe is 
now weaker than before, and every shot will contrib- 
ute to reduce him. You are more immediately in- 
terested than any other part of the continent: your 
all is at stake; it is not so with the general cause; 
you are devoted by the enemy to plunder and destruc- 
tion: it is the encouragement which Howe, the chief 
of plunderers, has promised his army. Thus circum- 
stanced, you may save yourselves by a manly resis- 
tance, but you can have no hope in any other conduct. 
I never yet knew our brave general, or any part of the 
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army, officers or men, out of heart, and I have seen 
them in circumstances a thousand times more trying 
than the present. It is only those that are not in 
action, that feel languor and heaviness, and the best 
way to rub it off is to turn out, and make sure work 
of it. 

Our army must undoubtedly feel fatigue, and want 
a reinforcement of rest though not of valor. Our own 
interest and happiness call upon us to give them every 
support in our power, and make the burden of the 
day, on which the safety of this city depends, as light 
as possible. Remember, gentlemen, that we have 
forces both to the northward and southward of Phila- 
delphia, and if the enemy be but stopped till those 
can arrive, this city will be saved, and the enemy 
finally routed. You have too much at stake to hesi- 
tate. You ought not to think an hour upon the matter, 
but to spring to action at once. Other states have 
been invaded, have likewise driven off the invaders. 
Now our time and turn is come, and perhaps the 
finishing stroke is reserved for us. When we look 
back on the dangers we have been saved from, and 
reflect on the success we have been blessed with, it 
would be sinful either to be idle or to despair. 

I close this paper with a short address to General 
Howe. You, sir, are only lingering out the period 
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that shall bring with it your defeat. You have yet 
scarce began upon the war, and the further you enter, 
the faster will your troubles thicken. What you now. 
enjoy is only a respite from ruin; an invitation to 
destruction; something that will lead on to our de- 
liverance at your expense. We know the cause which 
we are engaged in, and though a passionate fondness 
for it may make us grieve at every injury which 
threatens it, yet, when the moment of concern is over, 
the determination to duty returns. We are not moved 
by the gloomy smile of a worthless king, but by the 
ardent glow of generous patriotism. We fight not to 
enslave, but to set a country free, and to make room 
upon the earth for honest men to live in. In sucha 
case we are sure that we are right; and we leave to 
you the despairing reflection of being the tool of a 
miserable tyrant. 
CoMMON SENSE. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 12, 1777. 
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